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BOSPHORUS AND THE DANUIJE. 


1 N T II O D U C T I C) N. 

Nkvku, since the close of the seventeenth century, when the troops of Sollnum, 
'^n the/ir way to hcsie<»e Vicuma, were overeonie by the prowess of the gallant, 
'ind ill-re(]uitc(l Spbiesky, liave tlio eyes of ail civilized Ihirope l)e('n turned 
with such absorbing interest towards tlu' Ih)s[)]iorus” and the Dauube^^ as at 
the present moment; a consideration whicli has indneed the LhibJisInr of the two 
volumes, of which a reprint is here o He red to the pnl.)lie, to lurm of wind were 
originally tu'o distinct works, writt<‘n by di Ih'rent hands, and piaxlneed at ditlet'ind 
pei’iods, one eoidinnous tabhuu of the theatn* of impending war. 

From the foundation of the Russian empire, the. [)Ossession of Const aidinople 
has ever been the steady and unwearied ainbitioii of its rulers; an ambition which 
Ijas descended bke an heirloom from generation to generation, earnest, uiicabaled, 
and nnehanged. It was in the heart of Peter the C.Iieat, when lie dictated tied 
famous clause in his will which rajoined upon his suci-essors the duty of persist - 
anee in this one settled purjiose ; it w as in the heart of Catherine, wlum slui 
caused to be inscribed npoii the eastern gah^ of her capital. Gain af ; 

and ably and resolutely has the systinn Ixani tollowed uj) e\ cn to the ])resent In ur. 

In JSJo, llussia signed, in conjuiudivui wiih the olher great ])()WC]s, tin' 
Treaties wliieh were to seeure the ecjnilihrimn of Jhirope; and w lnm, le>s than 
sc'ven years afterwards, the re.volntion lirokc^ out in (ireeee, she eo-opir.iti-d wilh 
l aigland and France in reselling that monarehy from Afoslem ruli! ; and thus 
si'cnred to herself the gratitude and alh'glanee of her eo-religioiiists. d'hls aeeom- 
])lished, she, only two years snlisiHjnently, declared war on licr own aeeonnt 
against the Ihirte ; and at its conelnsloii made Inn-self mistress, hy tin; Trc-aty of 
Adrianople, of Turkish Armenia, (thcrehy aggiandizing tlie ])Ower ami iidlue.eei' 
ol the Czar in Asia,) and of the threii Daunhian ])r()\inees of Servia, .Mohhn ia, 
and \\ allaehia, which brought Inn- to tin* vi-ry thresliuld of the c‘o\eted eilv. 


u 



ii noN. 

Nor (lid her cflorts end lierc; for in ^vllCll tlic revolt of Slclieniet Ali lind 

shaken the empire of tlie Ottom.'ins to its vi:ry ceiitn^j slie came forward as a 
protector to tlie nation which she had thus despoiled ; and, as the recompense of 
Ik'i* insidiijiis friendship, eomp'cllcd her powerless vi(dim to si^ai the celebrated 
^freaty of I Inkiar-Skcdi'ssi, which o|U‘ned the Strait to the Kiissians, and elosial it 
against everv otlu'r lhiro[)can power; while, with s(j niiieh ostentation was this 
inortificalion indicted upon the ill-fated victims of ^Iiiscovite amV)ition, that the 
waters of tlie Bospliorus, as far as Huyukdcre_, wawe. laden Avitli llussiaii line- 
ol-battle slii[)s, and the heii^hts above Unkiar-Skcdcssi w’cre white w'ith llussian 
t(‘nts. hor nearly four eentiiries tlie crescent alone had ludd sway where now the 
bine cross on a white field Ibiticrcd in the roiii^h blasts wbieb swejit down from 
the lilack S('a ; and as the bewildered Moslems ;^a/ed U])()ii the throui^iiu^ 
stran^Trs, many a proud heart swelled Aiith resentnumt, or saidv with sad iorc- 
bodin,<;s of the fntnrc; nor were ])oliticians wanting in Ihirope to foretell the 
s[)(‘cdy annihilation ol* the Ottoman (onpire. 

Still, however^ the other Powers were true to the faith wliieh tlu‘y had 
phalged; and when, in ISbO, the Paelia of iigvpt, already master of Syria and 
Oamlia, gaiiu'd the battle of Nezib, they once more interposed; and lor awhile 
Jlussia had no |)ret('Xl foi’ further aegi’cssion. 

(haislied as he had been alike by his enemies and hy Ins ally^ Sultan Alahmoiid 
had earned for himself the respect of the western soven‘igus ; he had givcm evidence 
of high and noble powers ; and it is jn’ol)al)U‘, that, had his life luam spared, lie might 
have redeemed his mi>foriuiies ; but llicy were yet too recent at the peihxl of his 
decease f'or liim to liavo recovena'd from the slioek whieli he had received, lie liad, 
iiiort'ON er, euiumiited a fatal mistake in tin; destruction (.if th(‘ .Jani^saiaes, who, 
tnrliiilent and umaily as tin y were, could lie relied on alike lor their bravery and 
tlieir devotion; and who, wlien disbanded, returneii to their lionu's and to their 
thniilies, and n'sunied their duties as meehanii*s and agrienltm ists ; w hile the mwv 
troops w hieli were levied to ix plaee tliein, and w hieli were pri'ssed, and eon(luet(‘(l 
to the capital ratlier liki' felons than like men wlio w ere called iqion to uphold the 
freedom and dignity of their country, were forhiihli'ii, on pain of death, to inari-y, 
to revi>It the villages or the relatives from whom they Inul been torn, or to foini 
any social tie's whi(*h w’oidd divert them from their military duties. The (*(leet of 
so hai‘.>li and ill-judged a measure as this heeamc only too apparent ere tlu-re was 
time to remedy the evil. The villag(.‘s tlius divimatc'd fell to ruin ; the iields were 
hare of tillage, and the country of populati(jn ; the t'xaelious of the Pashas drove 
the re'maining inhabitants to despair; and, meanwhile, the raw' and undisciplined 
state of the conscript-army was piliahli* ui the ('xirenie. 

As time wore on, liowever, tlie latter evil became gF'adnally dimiid.'-la'd. 
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Foreign oiTieers and regular diseijdiuc ])rodiieed Uieir eflVid iqion llie Iroops of a 
naturally warlike nation ; but tlion eaiuc the dcatli of Sultan iMalnnoud, and the 
reins of govcrnineiit fell into llio hands of a eliild ; a cF'ver oiu', no donbl. and 
full of hope for the future, but neeessarily inexpcri(‘neiul, and eonsecpiently i!l~ 
caleulated to struggle single-banded against so overwliebning an (‘neiny as llussia. 
^riiat be lias already done inueb, and more than conld have been aiitieipati'd nndc r 
the eircuinstances, is eertain ; but even tlie undenialile progress wbieb Turkey has 
made during the last twenty years lias necessarily still left it so far in arrea.r, 1)^!]! 
socially and politically, of tiic Western nations, that, j(\'dous as Itnssia may be 
])resumed to feel of tlic ameliorations introduced alike by father and son, it is 
probable tliat she would yet have looked on fpiictly for a time, bad not the 
gciKTous nature of the youug Abdul-Medjid prompted liiin to disregard the 
(exigencies of bis o.v/i po^iLioll, jmh! to emulate Fugland in her proud ])rl\ ib‘g(‘ of 
adbrdiug a refuge and a home to tlic political (exi](\s of otlier count ries. 4'lie 
sword of ilussia was steeped cvini to the very liilt in the bc'st lilood of Poland and 
linngary; she bad sjiaixed ncitlicr the glaive nor the wliip; neither age nor sex ; 
slie had sr>nglit to blot out two brave and noble nations fi’oin the ma]) oi Ibirn]K'; 
and it was to the proscrilied of these very nations that tlio Irltlu'rto dospis('(l young 
]\lusleni emperor extended the hand of amity and protection. 

This was, as might natui'ally have been foreseen, an aflbint so nincb tlie more 
unpardonable iii tlie eyes of Russia, that it awakened the adiiiiration and tlic 
sympathy of all Ibirope, wliile it betrayed a spirit of in(l('pendenee in the boy- 
Sultari totallv unexpected, and eousi‘(piently un[)ro\ id(‘d-lor. ^1 he eonsternatioii 
at St. Petersburgh was (’oniniensurate with the olfenee. It was at oin/e lelt licit 
the dawning spirit must be eruslied ; and noliiing savi' a ferisi’ole o[)portuuitv was 
wanting to make the atteaript. TInbanpily, that opportunity was soon eJlordrd 
by the Krcneli govenimiMit on the jpustiori of tlie Holy C'ilies; ;ind Pussia 
found, in lier alleetatlon of religions zeal, an admirnlilc? pn (i^xt for lh(^ furi herain'c 
of her {di(u*Ished pnrjiose. I'he inoment, too, must have appeared !o Ic r as singu- 
larly propitious. The foot of Napoleon III. bad but just |)ressed llie stcjis oi a 
rudely-contestial tbroiie: the very name to wbosi! inagie 1 k‘ was indi'bted lor l;is 
sueee.ss seemed to demand from liiiii some un(:'{[uiv(>eal demuiistratioii oi his resohe 
to ladc as his predecessor had done- at lln* point of fhe liaunn't ; tlie old jealousy 
of the two great \\’est(‘ni powers rendered if apj>arenl]y improbalde that they would 
(aialesee ; and thus Jtussia persuaded hersi lf that, seconded liy l-'ranee, ^die might 
ill time overrun all Jhiropc. Rut tlie Czar, at thc^ liead oi‘ his liordes, had dis- 
ri\garded the fact that moral jirogressioii h:id diveste d brute force (d' its factitious 
ghuy, and epemed up a wor'biei* piath of ambition to the neplimv and sueeessor of 
Napoleon I. lie liad also forgotten tiial, in the pl. uitinlo of his anogance, he 
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liad r('fnsc(l to hostow upon the new Emperor the title of brother ^ and that he had 
frustrated his alliaiR'e with tl»e l'rim*ess Wasa. 'fhere ean be little doubt, nioie- 
over, tliat the ailments of tlio Czar, astute as they p^euerally have sliown themselves, 
were led to a fatal misealeulation on the snl)jeet of popular feeling in England ; 
and that they attac'hed infinitely too niiieh importance to the movements of the 
Peace Party. I'rue, most true, that England, like every other civilized kingdom 
in Ihirope, is sincerely anxious for peace: it is the foundation of her prosperity; 
but she is also kc'cnly alive to her national honour, and by no means disposed — as 
half a dozen noisy (U’ators would fain persmide her to do to prostrate beneath the 
ft'et of her eonvmereial interests the dignity of her position. 1dms, then, it is 
('vident tliat the Autocrat was in error wlu'n he believed that he should secure the 
(M)-op(‘rati(m of Ih’imee, and the neutrality of England ; nor did he discover his 
mistake until it was too late, and that the united tleeis of the two great powers 
were aneliored fraternally in Ih sika Pay. 

^riiat the existence of an infidel enniirc on the soil of Christian Europe is an 
anomaly eannot be (hmied ; Imt it is not the less cc'rtain that it is vitally essential 
as a bulwark against the unprincipled aggressions of an eijually un(‘i\ ilized, and far 
more uuserupiiloiis [lower. AVitli Ikirkey must necessarily fall ]']gy])t ; and with 
Egypt, Ihigland uould lose her overland route to India; should the intrigues of 
the .Muscovites succeed in si'dueing Persia, the last barrii'r would be brokim down 
between our Pastern possessions and those of llussia ; and w('re the licet of the 
(’zar once to hold the Plack Sea, all equilibrium, both political and commercial, 
must be dcsti-oyial. 'flius, then, even setting aside ('V('rv eonsidcrat ioii of naliiinal 
honour, tin.' fall of Tm’key could not fad deeply to alleet tlie wi lfan' of Pnglaud ; 
while, on tie' other Inmd, c^ery ju’iueiple of humanity, gnma-i^sity, and dignity, 
calls upon lu r to succour and susta.iu the ueak and the ('pj)re^'S('(l ; and to rescue 
a bi-avc-hearted and truthful jx'Ojde, and a lovely and fertile land, from the iron 
rui(.^ of a dcsjiot, who scihs to write, his name in eharaelers of blood above the 
portals of their palaces, to reduce their pojnilat ion to serfdom, and to clutch within 
Ids llriai-iau arms not only Constautiuople itscll’, but the wliole (.)f Westeiai Puro[)e. 

Ehe Emp(‘ror’s manifc'sto of the *21st of (.)et()her sutlieii'iitly demonstralcs tlie 
bad faith Avith which he entered upon hostilities Avhieh he himsidf provoked, 
ddiereiii he uublushingly asserts that “ the chief powers of .lhiro])e liave sought 
in vain by their exhortations to shake the blind obstinacy of the Ottoman 
goverumeut d’- a startling assertion to put forth even at the moment Avlien all 
I'lni'ojH* was, cm (he contrary, filled witli admiration at the forhearauee and long- 
sulfering of till' jiersc'cuted and uuotfeuding Pui-ks. Nor is the alleged necessity 
of the Czar to resort to arms, in order to coinpi'l his adversary to respect 
treaties/^ less pitiful a subterfuge, wben, even Avbile invoking the Most High to 
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l)less Ills just and 1»oly canso/^ lin is conscious of liis incapacity to cite a single 
instance in nliicli tlie Osnianli has \iolatcd his ^iven plcdi^(^ ; nliile lie has liiinscdf 
nnscrnpnlously sci/.cd upon a [)()rtion of licr territories^ under the ])reti‘\t of a 
claim at once utterly unfoiindcil and unjust. ^Mlussia/’ concludes tlie doennientj 
‘‘is o'oach'd on to Avar ; notliitj;^ nanains tor her but to have recouise to arms, 
to eoinp(‘l the t)( toman ei\ij)ire to respeet treaties, to obtain reparation for th(', 
insults nilli wbieb tb(! latter has replied to oiir most moderate demands — to our 
le^itima.t(.‘ soli(.‘it mb; for tbe maintenance of tlie orthodox faith of the Mast.^^ 

\\ hat beiamK's of this reasonini^ iimhu’ ae.alysis ? With an endiiranc(‘, nm- 
denal the mon' ('\t raordinary hy the anxlety'^ maiiirested Ijy the whole of tin? 
Turkish population to maintain thr'ir riidds ayainst an in\ading enemy — an 
aiwiety \vhi(‘h at onee swidhal the raidvs of tlui Ottoman army an enormous 
amount, and placed the ministers of the t^nltan in a position to rep('l tlie threat- 
eiu'd a;^.”ression, llechid Lbisha in the (‘ahiiiet, and Onier Iki^ha in the tii‘id, 
alike e\ inei'd a. temper and modi'rat ion as remark aide as it must have been ditlienlt 
to maintain, in order to atford to tlie O.ar an o[)[)oi‘tiinity of redeeming' himself, 
without further mortilieation ami disgracv‘. llettir statesina nsldp has seldom 
Ikhmi i‘xhihit(‘(l at any crisis, or hy any Ihiropean ministm's; for while each Avas 
;dii;(^ engaged in the most strenuous cifoi'ls to secure .sucei'ss, should the struggle 
com(‘, hf)tli avoidi'd with equal caution every hostile demonstration hy Avhieh tin; 
]»eace of the w(.)rl(l might be endangered, until the alternative Avas forced upon 
iIkmu. The attempt of th(3 Autoei'at to gi\c to his aggrc'ssiou the eharaeter 
()l‘ a ni3W crusade was ing(mious enough; ns, e(»uld he have borne out his pre- 
li-nsions, it woidd have In'ceme the imperative duty of evi'ry ('liristian to 

npliold the hann(‘r of the (h’oss, Jhit Avhat is, in ]> oljit of fact, tlie ease? It is 
not as yet ^[ussulman Tm-key tliat he has irnaded — tlic ^Moslems have neither 
ti'oops, artillery, nor places of \\orslilp in the prinelp dit ies of the l):innh(‘. They 
are Christians o\er Avhom he has sull'ered his Co'^^aeks to ride loiigh-sln -d - they 
are ( 1n‘lst ians whom his hoi'des are j)lllaging, slmiglitei'ing, and lenderlng desjjerat e 
hy insults and atrocities too monsti'ous to dwell upon without a shndd(‘r. Away'' 
then Avith all jii’etenei' that it is a Ilolv WaiM\iileh is now Avaging ! d'lie “modi iafc 
demands” to which Knssia esteems tliat she lias laam insulted hv the non- 
eoneessioii of Tnrlxcy, are to the full as rational as Iku’ notion of })roteetion to the 
Christians. Slie modestly insists on th(3 annihilation of the so\ en igidy of Ahdul- 
AliMljid, and that of dhirkish indepemdenee ; and hi'eause lliese “moderate 
dvmiamls^’ are negat i\ ed, she deelaics Iu.'J'sj If driven to ho^t ilit i(’s; and (mdeavonrs, 
Avith a last effort at dramatic eifeet, to induce a l)elie(‘ that she draAVs the sword 
7’(duel anil V, and as a nuot r of eonseiimec and honour. Tjct her not l)C deceived, 
howevi'p; for the sophistry is idle. Her juiliey Mill be estimated at its true value; 
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as simply a struggle for territorial aggrandizement ; a new effort to realize tLo 
traditional ambition of the Muscovite rulers ; the thirst for eoiupicst of a semi- 
barbarous people ; who, unable to appreciate the moral progression of the world, 
seek to obtain by rapine, injustice, and conquest, a position and a power in 
intellectual Europe to wdiich tliey can aspire by no oilier means. 

In tliis assertion we are daily borne out by events. How have the Cbristians 
of the East, for whose we.lfarc the Muscovite SoviTelgu expresses liis ‘Megilimale 
solicitude, responded to bis atli'elion? The inhabitants of the Holy Cities 
declined liis ])rotection — they prefer the more indulgent sway of the Osmanli : the 
newly-elected Patriarch of Constantiiiopli*, !Monseigrienr Antliiiiios, attended by 
liis high clergy and the principal personagi's of tlie Panar, prescaitial to the Clrand 
N'ezir an address expressive of tludr gratitude and aflV'etion towards 'Hlie generous 
and element sovereign under whose sceptre they bad the liap’piness to live./' the 
Armenian comnuuiity followed their example; the peasantry of the Prinei[)alities, 
robbed and maltreated by the Christian troops of the (.'zar — driven to desperation 
by Iiunger, blows, and cnu'lty —eagerly seek proteeiiou bencatli the banner of 
Orncr Pasha, whose army, altbongb differing from them in faith, have eonnnitted 
no crimes, indulged in no extortions, taken no advantage of llii'ir necessities. Nor 
is it the least striking feature in the edeet of his alleged ^Csulieitnde for the 
defence of the orthodox faith,'-' that the I'rinees Stirboy and Cliika, tlie Ilospo- 
dars of AVallnebia and ^loldavia, indignant at (he insolence of the Kns^iau 
leaders, and anxious to maintain their allegiance to the Porte, have retired from 
liieir principalities; while the attempt of Ceneral (lortsebakolT to ineoiqiorate 
the Wallacbian militia into the Muscovite urmy, lias been nu't Viy tlie retri'at of 
a large number of the younger nobility, wlio bad nevi'r billun’to takim part in 
any political movement, but who were resolved not to bear arms against their 
eoimtry, and who have oiganized themselves as guerillas in thiJ Carjiat hiaiis, 
wliere their strengtli is hourly iiK’reasing. Eijnally consistent w ith tlu'. Imperial 
profession, is the fact that Ceneral (lorlselialioff, on h'arnlng tlie (hr|)artnre of 
I'rinee Stirbey, forw’arded a message to the Administrative Coniuul, to whom the 
1 Ios[) 0 (l.'ir liad eonlidcd tlie, govermnent during bis absence ; in wbii*li, willi tin* 
same paternal solicitude for llic temporal and ctmaial widiarc of bis fellow 
( liristians w liicli bad ])re,\ iously lieen professed by bis urbane mastin*, lie calmly 
iui'orins a body of nobles and magistrates, representing the piineipal fainili(\s of 
the prinei[)alitv, tliat tliey, and all oliicials of whatever rank, are to eoiitine 
themselves strictly and entbady to tlicir administrative duties; in default of 
which im})lieii ob(Mli'’ne(i on tluir parts^ slnnild au}^ om- among lliem (piit liis 
post, inteianeddh'. in polities, or say or do word or action hostile to Kiissia, be 
“ will hang liiiu w^illnjut tj’iai." 
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May we not tlion fairly, ainl wiiliout inls;^ivin«r, anticipate for tlie Turks, 
strong:; in tlie justice of tlicir cause, and merciful in tlu'ir strength, tliat s\u‘(‘('ss 
wliieli will tend to rescue their beautiful couniry from the invasion of a viruhmt 
and persoveriinjj en(Mny, who has, in his thirst for personal a<^'i;randizcmcnt, 
disturbed tlie peace of the world, and violated without scruple tlie solemn Treaties 
to which he had sworn to adhere? 

d'h(! regular Turkish army, ineluding cavalry and artillery, may bo eornpuk'd 
at !2(K),()()() men, divided into four ordau, or corps (rannccs, of which two occupy 
the European, and two the Asiatic! dominions of the Sultan. About lit), 000 of 
this force, with an eflicicnt iiialcr'icl dv pucrrCy arc now stationed bctwiaai tlu' 
Halkan mountains ami the Danube, under the command of Omcr Paslia as 
lloumcli Seraskier, or Commaiidcr-in-Chicf of tlie lloumeli Ordov. These 
Iroojis are ])rlneij)ally stationed on (he right bank of tlie ri\i‘r, and occupy fh(' 
forfi’csscs of Hirsova, Kasova, Silistria, Roufschouck, Rahova, and W'idin, includ- 
ing th(! garrisons of Xuirna and Choumla, which Jattcu’ ])lac(* is the hcadojuaricrs 
of (.)mcr Pasha, and is strongly forlilied. It is, at the iiri'seiit moimait, impossible 
to define the (‘\act ainoniit of irregular troojis, as rciMfoic'cmciif s are perpetually 
])ouriiig ill; but tlu! nuiuher may be roughly estimati'd .at 50,000 men, well armed, 
wi'll appoinfc'd, and led by their own ehiefs; all of’ wliom, eonfidcait in tin! anfe- 
eedents of Omcr Paslia, Jiav(! flocked to his Ijaiiner. It lias been erroneonsly 
stated by a portion of tlu; Mnglisli press, that the Moslem (Teneral is a Role. Onuu* 
Rasha is a Croat iiy liirth, who, having embraced Islamism, eutenal the service of 
the Siiltau about twenty saairs since; and on llie intivluetion of the Aisaain ov 
regulai’ troo[)s, after the destriietioii of the Janissaric's, wluai the admission of 
J']nro[)e;iu oflietu’s was found essential, he was one of the first who was (unplDyvd. 
His military ediiealion, eouibined wiili his high personal (pialitiis, s'MUI aiMpiircd 
for him the eoiifidenec of liis .siijicriors, and his rise was aeeordingly rapid. In 
Syria lu! disliiiguishi'd himself as Liva, or lh*igadier-( leneral ; and was subseipicntly 
aj)j)olnt('d ('ominander-in-tTiief of flic SnltaiRs troops in K ieiirdistan, wIkuc Ik' 
('Ifi'etually aeeom])lished tlie submission of that ])ro\inee. On his nUiiru to tlu! 
capital hi! was dis]iatehed to suppress a revolution which had hiokcn f)ut in 
Rosnia ; and, allliough at tlie lu'ad of a very ineonsidcrahle force, it w as not long 
(‘re he sueceialed in rcdiieing that turbulent and warlike [) 0 [)ulation, and eoni- 
pelling thi'ir obedience to the liithcrto uiihevded authority of the Sultan. ^Plie 
last expedition in wliieli he was engaged was that of Montenegro, where the 
imjierativc orders of tlie Rortc, conceded to the demands of Rrinee Leimuigen, 
alone priwented a similar result. Jiittle is known ol the general and stall 
oHu’crs serving under his jrders, the non-existence of family names rendi'ring 
thiar designation almost impossible; but as many of them have rei'civi'd :vn 
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Enropoancduoation, it is fair to iufor that tlicy will ilo no discmlit (dihcr to tlicnr 
leader or to their cause. 

Thus inueli for the minierieal strength of the Turkish ariny, hut more 
nunains to be said of its moral force. It lias been the fashion for the last 
li It y years to regard the .Mussulman Jbnpire as a liu^e ruin gradually totteriii”- 
to its falk and its population as mere human automata., without energy, vitality, 
or patriotism. Yet what has proveil to be tin; easii? After submiUluv^ 
for those lifiy years to tlu^ insidts and injuries of an enemy with whom it was 
suppost'd to fed itsidf powerless to contend; aftiu* suderini;' its provinci^s to be 
appropriaf ('d ; i(s soven'i;i,ii to lie bearded in bis own palac-e, and snlfji eted to the 
dictation of arrogant ambassadors ; unpalatable I’reaties to hi; 1'ori‘eil upon it; and 
a hostile banmu’ tlaunti'd belori' the walls of the city wliieli she liad wrested at tln.^ 
sword’s point from the Ibileolo^i, Turkey has siidili iily ilniu; oil' lu:r lethaiyv ; 
and even befori^ she had reeoivial any assnranei^ ut' f )rei_L;’n aid, she liad already 
assumed an attitiaUi w liieli eompelled the re.spi'et of all Miirope. 'I’lie old warliki^ 
spirit of the nation spran;^; onec; more intolll’e; and fj-oni one boiiudary of tin; 
.I'jupire to the other the whole population rallied roiiiul tin; standard of their 
])rop]iet, ready to strn^'^^de e\cn to tin' death lor tlu'lr j’eli-ion, tlu'ir eoiinlr'/, 
aaid tlndr s(n'erei;;u. Mbauaed by jx'rpetual (d)ses.>ions, they remembered tlndr 
fureicoiie triumphs; they remembiMvd Nikopoli and \ ienna; and, smart in;( niidm' 
the last and culmiualiu;!^ insult of Russia, tlu'y a.^ked only to iumij^e tln'inselves. 
Ibdike Poland, they bad not to contend ai;aiust internal disoi\iija.ni/aitiou ; obedient 
to their laws, devoted to lh('ir Sultan, and I'arui'st in their faith, they havi; to 
strive only against the eommon enmny ; and they have shown their dis[)ositinn to 
do this with a fervour, an unanimity, and a zeal, wliiih has excited no less 
a>tonishment than admiration. Nor are the more material elements of success 
wautiii;^to their eausc ; their lleet is numerous, Widl-nnmm il, aiul liiuhlv efiieient. ; 
thi'ir ai*my, as we ha\e shown, formidable iii luret', and ably oliiem’cd ; their I'or- 
ti*ess(‘s in ,m)()d repair, and strongly garrisoned ; w hile their troops ari; healthy, w(‘ll- 
provisioiied, and eaii:er f.ir the (niitest. They liave, moreover, their loot on their 
own soil ; and lew people are more strom»;ly attaehed to their native land than tin; 
Turks. The lioues of their fatlu'rs, rerpi,ioiisiy guarded from desc'cratioii, rejjose 
])(‘!ieaih the cypress(’s of their gardi.uis, and in the \ast Nierojioli which form so 
striking a fi'atnm in every 'I’nrkish landseajx;; tlic .Seven Hills are (Towiicd by 
their holy places ; the relies ol tlieir former prowess siirroiuid tliem on e\erv sidi; ; 
they an; essentially a lioinc-loving people, revelling in the glorious nature which 
is spread out around tbem — in the (doudless sky by wlueh tbey an' ()ven;anopied ; 
and in the suidighted sea wliudi relh'et^ as ui a mirror the domes and minarets of 
ihuir m()S(|Ui'>, and tin; gild d .-lummits ol their ]»a]aecs. 
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Oil tlift srcoiid portion of this work, tlio DANiriiK, doscriht'd hy Ihf* i;'ra])hii! 
and elegant pen of Dr. Beiittic, it appears almost a presnTnjd.lon in mr. to tondi ; 
nor should I have ventured to do so, were it not that a sueeinet statistical aceointt 
of tlie seat of war may ho aeet‘ptahle to the reader in this ]>]aee, as it will enahle 
him sidiscqneiitly to enjoy witli a less divided alhnition tli(^ mon^ elahf)ratc a;i(l 
singularly truthful description and history of tiie several loealilies which, in eon- 
junetion wdth the gifted artists employed upon tlui work, he has h(M (^ given to tlu! 
puhlie; and I trust, therefore, to be held excused if, in eudeavoni ing to render it 
more eoiriplcte as a politieal ndereneo, [ subjoin a iiuna^ synopsis the great 
river the ]\Iississlppi of Europe — with its g(‘(;»gra;)li y and d('fene(\s. 

Ehc Danube, which takes its source in the inountaius of Wurtemherg, tra- 
verses Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary. At Belgrade it se])aral.es Servia, IVoni Ih * 
Austrian states; and thence, flowing through the Tnrkisli tm-ritoiics, it divides 
Bulgaria from AVallaeliia. Ehc distance from Orsova to tlii‘ Pdaek S(?a jiiay Ijc 
eoniputed at sonu:thing more than two hundred lerigues ; tlnuiighmir w iiieh (‘xtent 
eighteen fortresses or forts for the defence of the river exist on the right or'i'urkish 
iarnk, situated at ()rso\a, Berza- Balaidva, Torentino, Widin, Arnold, Doin, Zihron- 
Balauka, ^lalu)\a, Nikopoii, Sistova, Ifoutschouck, ''rurt'ukaV, JSilistria, Raseva, 
liirchova, Matschiii, Isatclii, and 1\iultcha, many of \vhi(*h strongludds h ’ 
already sustained sii'ges hy the Russians. The most important among tlnmi ai’c 
those of Whdm, iloutscdionek, Silistria, Alatscliin, Isatelii mid Toult.eha ; not, 
however, Irom the nature ot their dei'ciUH's, Imt hecaiuse they command tiu, 
mouths of the river. 

Bidore the ta'eaty of Adriauoph', lo wliieli wa* liavc already alluded, tlu'/ljuks 
[)ossessed on the fjuwer Eanulie, and on its left haidv, tlu^ lortresses (U* Jst.ian! 
in Bessaralna, and oi .Brahilof in AIr)l(l;i,\ ia ; two imporlant [losts \vliicli 
during tlie preev'diiig Avars, not only arrested the progress of the Russians, hiii 
also sii])jeeted thciii to severe, loss. They moreoveu; held, uj)on the same Ivmdc, 
the iort of (jiurgevo in AVallachia, Avliieli derived imporlanee from its positlim un 
an outj)ost to the fortri'ss of Routsidiouek ; hut all the^(^ wm e lost, io lliem ;n 
IS‘2!), ami they are now eoiisequently entirely eontlned, in so far as regards tlmir 
w.'jrliki' (h fences, to the opposite shore, ^fhe course, of tlie river hetwi'eu \\ ailachia 
and Bulgai'ia may he. dividial ijito thrci* s{'etii>us: tint l'p[)er DaiudK', 'Aideh 
extends from Orsova lo Widin ; the (amti’e l)ar.uh(‘ s( rcleliing from thence to 
K(.)utselionek and Silislria; and the Lower Daind;e, tiouingfrom (hal (own to llie 
IRack 8ea. Before, its arrival at Oisova, the eaiiaeiit, which is cunliuc'd within a 
narrow gorge between t.uo abrupt and preeipitoim shores, Ik'couu's very rapid, and 
oidy navigahlc for boats and barges on their asv*ent of the stream, hv means of 
*o\v-roj)es, while even the steam-ve.sscls have eoiisiderahle troiilile in clleetiug 
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tboir passage. Huge masses of rock appear above the surface of the water ; arid 
oil every side whirlpools and shelving banks of stone render the navigation at 
once dangerous and dillicult. The ^’oads which aflbrd comrnuiiieation between 
Servia and Bulgaria upon the oiue bank, and Hungary and Wallachia upon the 
other, have been construct cd jiartly by blasting, and pai’lly by masonry, upon tlu^ 
two shor(‘s ; and this d(‘lile once jmssed, the riv(?r widens and becomes less rapid, 
forming a small island, u])on which stands the fortress of Orsova. At this point, 
it may be well to remarlc, that tw’o towns of the same name face eacdi otluT : Alt 
Orsova, at the extreme frontier of the Ijanfit on the Austrian side, wliere they 
have establlsli(‘(l tlurir quarantine station ; and Orsova Nova, or New Orsova, 
upon the island already alluded to. The latter town and ford ress have a peculiarly 
pieturcisque aj)[)caraiiee iVom the o[)posito slion; : the ghauning minand of tlui 
solilaiy mosqiKi rising gracefully against the })arty-e()loiired foliage that clothes 
tli(j hills by Aviiieli it is overshadowed, and tire eastcdlated and buttressed wall of 
Ihe town I'clleutiiig itself in the river-tide, ddiis wall, which was rc'cently in ruin, 
has lately been rebuilt. Tt w'as oi’iginally cou.structed by the Austrians, Iry w hom 
the island was afterwai'ds ee(l('d to the 'Ihirks, togotlier witli the fortniss of 
Belgrade, by the Ivnijieror Leopold. • 

About live leagues lower down, opposite the Wallachiau town of Tcheriict/, 
maybe seen the ruins of Trajan's Bi'idge, until very reccadly a formidable obstftcie 
to the navigation of the river; and, b(‘youd, a succession of ra[)i(ls or eutaraels, 
wlileh, without altogether impeding the ])assage, tend to i’(;:ii(k*r it both slow and 
laborious. The lirst fortified place of any impor f.urce is that of AVlilin, whieli 
(’ontains a [lopulatioii of 20,000 inhabitants, and which has never yet been occupied 
Ijy the lliissians. Widiu is a lai’ge and handsome town, strongly forfified with a 
double line of outworks, w hich extend about twelve Inuidrcd yards along the ]>;mk 
of the river; and similarly protected on its landward-sidc. TIhj walls an? strength- 
ened by four bastions, and the embrasures Irristle with cannon. Next comes 
Nikopoli, a trading tow’ii, u Iiieb, iii ISll, was entirely destroyed by the tn) 0 [)s of the 
Czar; and which at that ])eriod Avas as populous as Widin, although at the pnsemt 
moment its iuhahitants cannot bo compuled at more than from 10 to 12,000. 
Th(i importance of this point i.s, liowcver, so great, that the outworks have becAii 
rebuilt, and Oincr Paslia is now engaged in streT)gthcuing the fortifications. 

The riglit bank of the Danube is, almost throiigbont its whole length, higher 
I hail the opposite one — a laet which allords a considerable advaiilagc to the Turks ; 
but ill certain spots the river abandons the base of the luaglits, forming valley? 
upon the shore, Avhicli leave the pas.sagc of the stream undefended, save by ihe 
several fortresses w hich occupy these points; and uliieh, although generally speaking 
they a«l?i of no great strength, must still suOiec to check the landing of an (’ncmy 
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and to serve a*s a pivot for the operations of troops stationed there to oppose them. 
It is ill one of tliese marginal hollows tliat, some distance lower down the Danube, 
stands the town of Sistova, surrounded by wails, and Hanked with towers. This 
was, like Nikopoli, utterly destroyed by the Muscovite troops in 1811. Then, a 
few leagues bi'vond, the traveller ari ives at lioutschouck, a city containing 30, ()()() 
souls, whi(!h sulhired a similar fate at the same period, but which has since been 
rebuilt. It is of considerable extent, w^alled, and surrounded by a ditch; and its 
main street is wider and more carefully paved than any in Constantinople. 
Routschouck is one of the strongest places upon the Danube ; and altliougli it ba.- 
lost Cliurgevo, by which it was covered on the Kus.siaii bank of the river, it is stil! 
protected by an island, which has recently been very etHeiently fortified. 

Turtukai, an cxtimsive village, seated among corn-fields and viney arils, and 
surrounded by a wall, as is asually the ease with all Turkish towns, although 
insignificant in itself, is imimrtant in a military point of view, its jiosifion oliering 
no impediment to the river-transit; and also from its being the direct road into 
tlic intci’ior of Bulgaria, by llasgrad ; a eir(!umstancc which has caused it to 
earefiilly fortified by Omcr Baslia, 

Silistria is one of the most important fortresses on tlic Danube. Even when 
far less prepared to oppose an invinling enemy than it is at the present fimi', it 
resisted, in 1829, for the space of nine mouths, with a garrison of‘ only 12,000 men , 
an army of 50,000 Russians, under General Diebitsch; who, although already 
master of Varna, did not venture to pursue Ills attack on Adrianople until lie had 
ledueed Silistria to submission; in uhich attempt, however, be did not siieceed 
until he had effected the utter destruction of the town, and the demolition of its 
dcfeiiees. 

From Silistria the Danube widens, and, as a natural (iouseipicneo, its cniTcni 
becomes less rapid ; while, some leagues lielow tlic town, after flow ing from w est to 
cast, it takes an immcaisc curve towards the north, whieli it pursues as far as 
Galatz, where it resumes its former northialy course, until it empties itself into 
the Black Sea. Tlie territory, wliich at this point is enclosed between tlie l^auiibe 
and the Sea, and which is about twenty leagues in widtli, is a portion of the 
pashalik of Silistria. 

Leaving tlie lattiu’ place, tlie next town on the descent of the stream is 
Basova, where no passage across is practicable, the Russian shore being one vast 
morass, fed by the waters of tlic Bertseha ; and thence, at a distance of twelve 
leagues, stands the fortified city of Kustendje. Further on, the traveller reaches 
the fortress of Ilirsova, where, in time of peace, a bridge of boats affords a com- 
munication between" the twrj^liores; and, although insignificant in size, it is 
renucred intciesting frojp(if th^sUlct of its having sustained a fifty days’ siege by tin 
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Rri>;siiius. Tt is situated in a £r<>i‘go between two rocks, on the lower of which 
stands a castle; whi(*li, being eoniinatulcd liy the opposite Indglit Avlicre the 
enemy tl\rew np loitifieations, under whose cover they nuiintained an incessant 
lire upon tlie (ovai uiul the fort, tlie gallant little garrison, seenig their strong- 
hold cnunble about them, were' compelled to yield. Their resolute resistance is, 
however, stdl testiti(al bv the sciores of halls which are embedded in the bank of 
the river, and .along the shore. 

lienee, until the Danube empties itself into the Black Sea, and (weii beyond 
that ])rnnt, the whole shore is one Cdutinuous marsh scatU'red over nilh lala^s, of 
which the most considerable is that of Uassein; while, far as the eye can reach, 
tlie same great flat, formed by the plains of Bessarabia, to the north of the river, 
blends witli the horizon. 

T’bc forts of .Matsehin, Isatelii, and Toultcha, near the iiionibs of the Danvd)C, 
are rather outposts than fortresses; the two great strongholds of Ismail and 
llrahilof, on the o])posite shore, having been, as already stated, wrested from the 
Turks by the enforced Treaty of A drianople; a most important loss to that pow er, 
as, during ail the preceding 'wars, they had universally served to arrest invasion, 
and had snstained the most obstinate sieges. At Ismail, in 171)0, Souvarof losi 
15,000 jueu, and massacred 35,000 souls, without distljietiou of Mg(‘ or sex ; while 
Braliilof lias records of gallant cudurauoc and snUbring to boast, of little ](^ss mark. 

Brdow 'ronltelia tlic Danube forms a delta, and throws itsell‘ into tint lOaek 
Sea by three gn-at embouchures — those of Kilia, Souliue (or Suune-Bagl'.atzi), 
and vSl. (Icorge; the sceoiiil being the only one navigable for vessels of heav} 
tonnage, and belonging, ’ny virtue of tlic same treaty, to Russia ; by whleh tlu! Ozir 
eominmuls the eommeree and navigation of the mightiest river- way in Durope. 

Of the Bosphorus, the object of ambition to the Autocrat, tlicre nMuains 
nothiug for me to say bryoiid w luit may he gathered fro!u the admirable skelciies 
of jMi*. IJavrlett, and liic verbal descriptions appended to ilieni. Gou lie thanked 
that social progression is cMiabling tl:e lawful lords of the soil to estimate at theii 
true value the natural advantages by whieli they are surrounded; and to hold out, 
a liopc that the blessings of Cliristianity may not be long disregarded i)y a. peoph; 
wliose moral virtues and intuiiive eharity have ahvady raised them above the 
Im el of so questionable and idolatrous a creed as that of the so called Greek 
Orlliodox Cliiirel). 

JULIA BARDOE. 
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■''ihaprajul sitht. fjorn oH' tin* ‘(.iamt.'i 
'(V) watch the i>Maro8s ol t-nsi; sea;, 

B> :wLf)j the ik<.''pli'jjiis, as (l ey lash a,;*] i:i\r 
Europe uii^ V»vk.,n-. 



Every enjoyment of life has three distinct stages — anticipation- reality— .inH 
reifuriiscence ; and it is more (lillicuU Uian it at first appears to la*, to decit! ' on 
the comparative extent and value of each. Hope is the most extravagant n i 
imaginative; action, the most engrossing and tangible ; and memory, the most 
calm, and dnrablc, and sober. 

1 feel this truth forcibly at a moment like the present, when, after having laid 
aside the inm with which, upon the glorious shores of the Bosphorus, I recorder' 
the observa-lions growing out of passing ciicumstaiicajs, and glowing with realii v 
and action, 1 am once more called upon mentally to retrace my steps. For 
months before I visited the ])ieturesquo capital of I'urkey, 1 luid nourisluai 
visions as bright and as impal))able as tlie rainbow. L anticipated I knew ncit 
what — adventures as iiiiiuerons and as romantic as those of the “ ''I'lnaisand .;iid 
One Nights;'* and 1 dreamt dreams impossible of accom])lisliment ; not caring lu 
inquire too curiously of my reason whether such things would be; but content to 
inhahit my cloud-land castle, and to look down from the unstable edifice in all the 
luxury growing out of my seif-created images. 

When 1 was subsequently dwelling in the “ City of the Sultan,’* and that realitv 
had succeiuled to anticipation, much of the mist of romance, indeed, rolled away ; 
but tin* fair face of llie land cape suflered little from its absence, for Constaii- 
.'inoole n .yds no aid from tlie imagination to make it one o+ the brightc^st gem-' 
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ill tlie diadem of nature: its clear calm sky, its glittering sea, its amphitheatre of 
thickly-])C‘()pled hills, ils geographical position, its political importance, and, 
above all, its surpassing novelty, tend to make every day and every hour in that 
gorgeous scene, and under that sunny sky, a season of intense enjoyment; while 
the varying character of the native population, constituted as it is of such anoma' 
lous materials — the truthful Turk, the wily Greek, the statidy Armenian, and the 
timid Jew — coupled with the blended air of mystery and of magnificence which 
pervades the whole locality, suflicc to render the Turkish metropolis a sojourn 
of unwearied and exciting delight: and when, favoured by circumstances which 
seemed to shape themselves to my wislies in a maimer to make me doubt whether 
the spells of fairy-land were indeed all broken, I was enabled to ])i*netrate to the 
very centre of 'rurkish society, and to domesticate myself both with princes and 
])(iasanls, I found that the fallacies which had evaporated, wmuld liave been but a 
sorry' excliange for the reality that remained ; and I gave the. fulvantage to the 
fact over the anticipation. 

And HOW', once more, when the heat and thejiurry of the expedition are over, 
w’heii tlic; jiridi! and tlie pagi'antry have passed away, and that L ampreparing to 
live over again that brief period of delight — eonjuri'd back, as by magic, in gazing- 
the extraordinarily failliful and admirable sk(*tch(.‘s which lie u}).oji my lahl.* 
ill ‘‘merrie England,” from tlie pencil of INfr. Bartlett, — 1. am templed to believi* 
that my hour of real enjoyment has arrived; an lionr wdiieli 1 may prolong or 
multi])ly at my pleasure, by memories of scenes well known, and individuals 
vividly remeiubc‘red — of Ix'auty and of luxury, of Ic'gend and of song. 1 look 
back upon mv residence at Constantinople and its environs as upon a bright 
vision, which 1 am glad to have an opportunity of calling up once more, and 
investing with tangibility : and thus 1 feel that 1 am now, perhaps, enjoying (be 
true and eiidiiriiig privilege of the traveller, as I turn from one graphic skctcli to 
another, and recall the cireumstaiices and ineidents which have timded lo impress 
each spot upon my memory; while I ;im compelled to doubt if the romiiuee ol 
anticipation, or the fatigue and risk of positive residence, indeed outweighed the 
(juiet memories which throng about me to-day, and people my cheerl’ul apartment 
with ])y-goji(‘ hi illiant shapes, and scenes never to he forgotten. 

The great clianii of Constantinople to an Europ('an eye exists in tlie extri im? 
novelty, which is in itself a spell ; for not only the whole locality, but all its 
accessories, are so unlike what the traveller lias left hehiiul liim in ihtJ West, that 
every group is a study, and every incident a l('sson ; and ho feels at once the 
necessity of Hinging from liim a thousand factitious wants and narrow conventional 
prejudices, and of looking calnily and dispassionately upon men and set ues 
wholly di^nilar to thos(i with which lie had previously been accjuainted. 
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Nor is even this all ; for the march of expediency has been so rapid, and the 
mania for reform so active during the reign of the present Sultan, that the most 
extraordinary changes are constantly taking place, not onlj’^ in tlu? habits and 
feelings of the people, but in tlic very aspect of their city, 'fhe beautiful remains 
of Moorish architecture, so essentially Oriental in their character, are giving 
place to European innovation ; the heavy, drooping, convoluted roofs of the 
fountains are disappe^aring, to make room for light inm railings; and the bright 
frescoes and painted screens of the wooden ]nilaces are superseded by columns of 
sculptured niarhle ; an anonuily snflicicntly startling to convince the traveller 
that it is only a first step towards the total extinction of that peculiar and fairy- 
like species of architecture which renders the vicinity of the Bosphorus so unlike 
every other locality, tliat it appears to be rather the emhodyment of a “ Mid- 
summer night’s dream,” than a mere earthly landscape. 

If it be indi‘ed desirable to 

“ Catc h the hviiii.: maiip.ers ii-s iticy rise,” 

it can he no h'ss so to preserve a record of tlu^ past. There is a fine moral in 
the representation of things that have passed away, if it he read aright. We 
■raze on the pictured glories of Tyre and Sidou, of Nincvcli and Cartilage, and 
the I(*sson is a salutary one. In after-years, in like manner, wiicai the Constan- 
tinople of to-day shall have become changed, (as it surely will,) into a inert* 
eitv t)f Kuropean ])alaces, and marts, and mannlactorics, it will he a icposing 
yilace for the s])irit to d\v(‘ll upon tht^ senihlanct^ of’ that which it onct; was, while 
Turkey w^as yet (ostensibly at hnist,) an independent Empire, with a distinct laitii. 
and feeling, and principle of existence; ere the progress of events, [political as 
well as nuiral, swagit aw^ay, with the unsparing besom of reform, the weh which 
the spider of anti^juity had woven about the palaces of the C\di[)hs.” 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SWEET WATERS. 


From il8 baro 

A vital s]>r'mnr of water; Avhirh thence Mow . 

In wimlin^ riJh across the flow’rv gladf, 

At which tin* hr.tsts of cartJi and fowl of aii 
U(.‘!Vcshed their palates, after dainty feed.” 

A 1« NO '!'< » A ’m ( 7/ aos. 


Kvat-Kiia.va, called by the Franks the “ Valley of tht* Sweet Wtilers," i'* 
lovely glen, nestled at th(^ base of a chain of liills, and situated between 
and Hassa Kui, tlio quarter of tlio Jews. It is (ditiroly shut in on all sides; tind 
looks from the heights above*, which are bleak aiul arid, like a liugi' enu ra'kL 
I'hrough t)ie thick grass of the valley, and under tbe sha<1ow of its niagnillcen (. 
tree s, Hows the Jiarbyses; a limpid, but incojisidt‘rable stream, upon w host' haul. - 
rise two of the most fairy-like edifices that ever sheltered prince or peas.nn 1 
The larger building is a, summer-palace, whertj the favourite wivi s (»(’ ihe Sultan, 
lounge away many of tlie long snn-shiny days of the warm soaisun in comiiarati . n 
freedom ; and exchange the closely-latticed apartments of the Imperial ii:u t'H' 
for the shady groves and grassy paths of the palace gardens ; dreaming tlirough 
the hot hours in gilded kioscpies* on the river bank; or driving amid tlie (all pi. nu' 
tri'es in arabas,f bright wdlli gilding, and draw’ii by cia’ani-colouiHal oxeii. 

It must not be supposed, liowever, 4hat., in addition to these eiijoyiueiits, tlie 
fiir Sultanas are even liere permitted to look upon a world Irom wduch they are 
ej.sew'here so jealously shut out; I have already (Uiiinierated all tlie privileges ol 
t heir summer residence. Wlieii the liarem is about to remove* to Kyat-Khaiia, a 
military cordon is establislied along the wliole range ot the heights overlooking 
tfu- valley, and the public are entirely shut out from that portion of it which 
iminediatcly surrounds the palace. Occasional glimpses ol tln^ pretty prisoners 
may, nevertheless, l)e obtained, as thc*y glide alojig the Larbyses, in their 
magnificent caiques, J closely veiled, and followed by other boats, filled with a 
[lortion of the negro guard of the household. 


• Fsivilioiis. 
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The locality owes its name of Kyal-Khana, (literally signifying the Ilonse of 
Pa 2 )cr,) to the fact tliat a paper manufactoiy was iorined in the valley by a 
r<?negade, named Ihraliim, in the year 1727, during the reign of Achmed H i. 
Jt was, however, abandoiu'd, as wcdl as a printing establishment instituted l)y 
the same individual, in conseqinmce of a refusal from the IJJema to permit the 
printing of tlie Koran, wliicli tliey declared to he too holy to be submitted to so 
ijifldcd a process ; and the macliinery and buildings were in a states oi* almost 
equal dilapidation, wlnm Sultan S(dim, the uncle and predect‘ssor of tin? [)resent 
sovereign, anxious to revive so nscdul an art among his ])eople, gave up the jKilace 
as a manufactory, and munificently encourag(‘d tlie re-establishment of the fabric; 
but luj was fated to se(.‘ this att(‘mpt fail, like many others which he made to 
ameliorate? the condition of his subjects, and which lie ultimately expiated witli 
his life. All traces of the undertaking have now vanished from the vallc'y, and 
the palace lias hc'comc once more an Imperial residemce. 

'Hie smaller edifice to which allusion has been made, is a kiosquiq also apper- 
taining to the Sultan, and occasionally occupi(‘d hy the high officers of the 
household: it stands on the very edge of tlie llarbyses, and the caiques glide 
nnd(‘r the windows, or shoot along lieneath the tliick branches of the trees on the 
opposite bank, with a velocity wliich, to tlic eye of a strangt*r, is perfeelly sur- 
prising ; while the inmates of the kiosqnc sinoki' chihonques in luxurious 

indolence, fanned hy the air of the river, and amused hy the passing groiipes. 

The valley itsedf is d»dicious ; the greensward is bright and rich, to a degree 
unknown in any other environ of the city. In spring it is tli(‘ grazing-ground 
of the Imperial stud; and tin? Ix'autiful y\rabians are installed with great pomp, 
pickett(‘d after the Eastern fashion, and superintended hy parties of Hulgarians, 
whose tents are pitclu'd in the valbw, anil wdio never quit it under any pn teiue 
until they are released from their charge. Tn summer it is the ii. suit of idl 
ranks; who, on evc'ry Friday (the Turkish Sabbath,) resort thither, to enjoy what 
none know^ better how^ to appreciate than the Orientals— a bright sky, a running 
stream, flowers, leaves, and sunsliiiie. Bnllock-earriages, eoviTed with gay- 
coloured awmings of silken shag, fringed with gold; gilded arahas, drawn hy swift 
liorses ; and caiques, the nnniber of whose elegantly-elad rowers denotes the rank 
or w^ealth of their owners, pour forth thidr tenants every moment ; while the 
thick brandies of the noble trees protect from tlie glare of tin* sun [larlies of 
white-veiled wainum, who, squatted on their mats or car[)e(s, and attended by 
their slaves, sit for hours listening to the Wallaeliian and I>nlgariaii niusieians, 
w'ho collect paras* and praises at a very trifling ('xpensi? of melody ; purchasing 

♦ T/ic sniallost nctiial coin ki wii ; tnenty of them iK-iiif; only ciin.-il to one penny English. 

C 
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the prettily and si)^oiillcantly arranged bouquets of the dark-eyed Bohemian 
flower-girls ; or waterhing the ungaiidy dancc‘s of the.* Sclavoniaiis, who, witli their 
discordant bag])i])es under tlu'ir arms, perform evolutions which rcsend)le the 
saltatory attempts of half-educated bears. Ht.'re and there, a little apart from 
tlie crowd, may be seen a ]iarty of Greeks, engaged in their graceful romaika ; 
while groups of lovely children, and water-venders, and sweetmeat merchants, 
w^lnder up and down the greensward, and are greeted with smiles and widconu? 
on all sides. It is, in short, a spdrit-stirring scene; and tlie poorer classes wdu> 
are unable to command a carriage, or a caique, will cheerfully toil on foot from 
the city, undiu* a scorching sun, in order to secure their portion of the festival. 

A great deal of public business is occasionally transacted at Kyat-Khana; and 
then tlie sparkling Ikarbyses is alivti witli flie gihh'd barges of the Pashas and 
Beys, sliooting over the rip[)le like meteors; the grandee himself being carefully 
shielded from the sun by a red umbrella, held over him ;us he reclines on Ids 
cushions at the bottom of tlu; boat, quietly smoking his chiboiKjue, by an 
attendant, who is squatted on the raised stern of the arrow-like bark, immediately 
behind him. 

'Idle valley of Kyat-Khana is a v<‘ry favourite resort of the present Sultan, who 
has expended considerable sums in beautifying the palace, and in ornamenting 
the fountains and kiosqiu.'s which appertain to it ; hut only a short time since 
it was entiredy abandoned for two years, owing to the death of a favourite 
Odaliqne, who expired suddenly, in the very zeidth of her youth and beanti^ 
(luring a visit which she made here with her Imperial master; whose grief at her 
loss was so Intense, that he could not hiau* to inhahit tlu^ valley until time had 
hluiited his regret. A handsome head-stone, erected to her memory, letten d with 
gold, and overshadowed hy a weeping willow, stands upon a s(piare platform, 
heneatli the windows (d' tlie saloon occupied hy tin.* Sultan ; and the breeze, as it 
sw'eej^s through the Ilexile branches of the tree, almost carries them into the 
apartment, Sultan Mahmoud, who is (isteemed a very respectable j^oet for an 
Jhnperor, is said, during his season of despair, to have writtcui a patludie ballad 
in her lionour ; hut, be that as it may, it is certain that she has been long forgotten 
among the bevy of beauties wIkj now tread the gilded chambers of the palace of 
Kvat-KJiana. 










KYOIIH. 


E Y () U B. 


“ It is u uoodly to scm» 

What Heaven hatli done for this delici<tns land f 

IlyitoN. 


Eyouu, beautifully situated at the eastern extrc'inity of the walls of Cojistaii- 
tiiiople, and stretching dowji to tlic very lip of tlie harbour, is the holy of 
luilies” of the Turks. Its magnificent mosque and its picturesque cemetery are 
equally liistorical ; while its j)osition, overlooking the \yhol(‘ extent of the Clolden 
Horn, and commanding a noblt; view far up the Bos[>horus, is possibly unrivalled. 
Smoothly -rounded hills, feathered with trees varying in character, but all rich in 
beauty, form a back-ground emiitently scenic ; the lolty maple and llie leafy 
plane-tree, the fan-like acacia and tlie rigid cypress, flourish side by side, and 
oV(‘rsliadow a wildeimess of graves; while the sul)iirb itself, unnsually well-l)uilt 
and regular, circles a portion of the harbour with statefly and pleasant dwellings. 

The mosque, built of the purest white marble, witli a court gloriously sliaded 
by gigantic trees, and paved with the sanui material of which the edifice is 
composed, is the most sacred of all the Constantino])u]itan temples; for on tliis 
spot tradition says that Abu Eynnih, the companioii-iii-arms of tlu^ Trophet, was 
slain, during the siege of the Saracens in GGH, a fact wliich was reve.iled in a 
vision to Mahomet II. about 800 years iiftcrwards ; who, in commemoration of 
the event, laid the foundation of tlic present mosejue, which is one of the inosl 
elegant in tlie capitid ; and is rendered stih more holy in llui eyes of tlui Turks, 
from the circumstance that it is within these walls (hat every Sultan, on his 
accession, is invested witli the sword of sovereignty. No infidel foot is [jcnuitted, 
under whatever prct<'nee, to desecrate the mosque of JOyouh; and Cliristians are 
rarely, and always reluctantly, admitted even to lli(‘ court. 

At Eyouh, on tin* very vcrgi* of tiie water, stands om? of tin.' summer jialaces 
built by th<‘ unfortunate Sultan Selim, and overlooking (In* lovcdy glen through 
which the Barliyses Hows calmly onward, to lus<‘ itself in tin' harhunr. it is now 
the property of (he Sultana Asme, t]ie elder si.ster of tlie [ireseiit Sultan. 

“ The decorations tliroughoiit are lieavv, hut of the great(‘st richness, and 
perfectly oriental in tludr character. What was fornu'rly the reci'ption-room of 
tlie dl-fatc'd sovereign is cut. "ely lined with gilding; the walls htdng niched and 
overhung with stalacllled cornices similar to those wliich decorate many of our 
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old cntlii'diid tonihs ; and tlic vvoi<d»t of tins olaboratc? oinainrnt is rclirvod hy a 
celllin; of faint bliio, sprinkled with silver stars.”*’ 

'L'lie oxlerior of the building is in tiie jMoorisli taste, with a convoluted and 
proj('ctin'_;; roof; and the fu;ade is of consid(‘rable extent. 

Near tliis palaet; stands the great Fez inanufactory, wliere all (lie caps for the 
court and the army are now made. Tt is a modern building, er( cted on the site 
of one of th(‘ dilapidated kiosepu's of tlie Sultan, and is a veny important and 
ornamiental feature' in the landscape. 

'i’here is an iinecdote connected with this establishment, which is sutficienlly 
characteristic and amusing to merit transcription ; and it may be inserted 
here lor the beju'fit of tlu^ many, to whom it will 1)0 ('ntirely novel. “ The 
maiiulactory was suggested and iomuh'd by Oiner Lufti Flleiidi, in consc'qiience 
of the extremely bigii j)rice [)aid by the Sultan to the I'unisians, with wlioni tliis 
fibrie originated, ler the liead-dress of his ti()o])s. Having induced a [)arty of 
Arabian worknu'n from dhinis to accompany him to Cc)nstantino])l(‘, be established 
them in the old p‘a]ace, which lias since been rc[)Iaced by tin; present noble 
building ; and under tlieir direction the knitting and shaping of the caps accpiired 
some degree of perteelion. 

“ But tlie dye was a secret beyond llu'ir arl ; and the 'J'lirkisli govcrnnu'iit, 
anxious to second the views of the energetic Omer l^lfendi, made a second 
importation of Tunisians willi no blotter success, altbougb tliey wcr».‘ chosen from 
among the most cdlicieut workmen of tlu'ir country. The capis, wliile they wore' 
c(pial both in form and texture to those of 'lunis, were dingy and ill-coloured ; 
and the Arabs declared that the failure of the dye was owing to the water in and 
about ('onslantinople, wliieh was unfavourable to the drugs employed. 

“ As a last hnj)e, a trial was made at Smit, but with the same n‘sult; and the 
alt('mpt to localise tin* inanuficturc* was about to be abandoiU'd, wdien Omer 
lOlfendi, siisjiecling the good faith of the Arabian ^v()rknl(*n, disgiiisv'd a clevt'r 
Angoriaii Aiinmian, named Avanis Aga, as a'Jhirk, wliom lie placed as a labourer 
in tlie dyc-'-room. Being a good chemist and a. shrt'wd ebs(*rver, Avanis Aga, 
aifeeting a siniplieify that removed all siispleion, soon niadi^ himself master ot the 
seeri.'t which it so much impfuted his anxious jiatron to learn; and, abandoning 
the ignoble l)e>om that he had wielded, as tlie attendant of tlie Tunisian dyers, 
immediat(‘ly that he discovered the IVaiid, which, c ither in obedience to the secret 
oiiU rs of their Begint, or from an e\e<'ss ol' pal riolism, they bad been practising 
evi*r Ninrc their ani\al, he set himself to worK in secret; and, with the watL*r of 
Smit, (lv <l two ea})s, which, havin r (b*ied, lie presented to Omer I'dleiidi, who 
Was Linal.ile to di 'ling ul. )i them fiom ilio.^v* of 'J’unis. 


^ ’i Oil y ()l t!.f Sult.-ii. 










“ Delighted at the successful issue of Ids expcTiiiH iit, Oiuer l^nViuli sinninoned 
the Arabs to his presence, and showed them the Fez; when, instantly suspecting 
the inascpierade that had betrayed them, they simultaneously turned towards the 
Armenian ; and throwing tlieir turbans on the ground, and tearing their hair, 
they cried out, ‘ Yaccoup ! Yaccou])!’ (Jacob! Jacob !) 

“ The superinteiuhmt having disndssed tliem, after causing them to be libe- 
rally remun('rat(al for the time which tliey liad spent at Constantinople, sent them 
back to Tunis; while Avanis Aga, elected Head Dyer of the Imperial Manufac- 
tory of Eyoub, now enjoys the high honour of deciding on the exact tint to be 
worn by Mahmoud the Powerful, the ‘ Light of the Sun,* and ‘ Shadow of the 
Uiuverse.’ 

By far the most interesting f(‘ature of Eyoub is, however, its beautifully- 
situated cemetery, occupying the slopcj of a thickly-wooded hill. After the 
necropolis of Scutari, that of Eyoub is the most venerated by the Turks; and to 
the stranger it is rendered peculiarly interesting by the fact, that it contains tlie 
tombs of the “ Tigeu’-Pasha,” Ali of Tepeleni, whosci life, revolt, and death, form 
a wild and thrilling romance ; and those of his three sons, and his grandson; who, 
in accordance with Isastern ideas of expediency, sharexi In's punishment ; and 
whose trunkless heads now licj iu the burial-ground of Jiyoub, beside his own. 
On a paraj)et wall directly facing the Selyvria gate, five oblong blocks of marble 
of unequal height, and crowned with turbans, are ranged side by side in a con- 
spicuous situation. That which covers the head of the traitor himself is thus 
inscribed: — ‘‘ IL'ro li(\s the head of the once celebrated 'IVpedelenly Ali Pasha, 
Governor of the Sangiac of Yanina; who for more than fd’ty yc'ars pretended 
to independence in Albania.’* The otiu'rs simply record the name and rank of 
the respective victims, and terminate the inscription very naively with the w'ords, 
“ who has been put to death by tlie cutting oil' of his head;” without attempting 
to perpetuate any accusation of crime or misdemeanour; their unlucky relation- 
ship to the rebel Pasha being accounted a sullicient treason. 

When on a visit at \he. Fanar, or Greek (juarter of tlui city, I had once a 
momentary glinqise of the widow of this celebrated rcbi-l. ISlie was the daughter 
of a Gre(‘k papas, or priest, of Yanina, of great Ix'aiity and some erudition, to 
whom the Pasha was reported to have been passionately attacln^d ; though she 
is accused (it is doubtful with what justice) of liaving stipulat(‘d to rt'ceive her 
“ thirty piece's of silver” for betraying liim lo the Government. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that she poss(\ssed great inlluence over his mind ; and that it 
was entindy hy her arguments and entreaties that he was dissuaded from the 
d(‘sperate intention of blowuig her, himself, and his treasures, up with gunpowder, 

• Tiu; City of Ihc JSullaii. 
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to prevent tliclr falling into the hands of tlie Sultan; and that it Avas she who 
negotiated the ail air hetw^ecii Ali and Ilourchid Paslia ; wliile it is cMpially a fact, 
that let her have made what compact she might, slie received neither money nor 
land from the Turkish Government after ilie execution of her husband, but was 
turned over in a state of positive destitution to the custody of tlie Patriarch, 
where she litt*rally owed her daily comforts to tluj charity of the benevolent. 
She was a voluntary prisoner in her apartment, from wliich she seldom einerge<l 
save to attend some ceremony in the Patriarchal Cliurch; and her time was said 
to be generally passed in pra3"er. 

'I'he view from the ccMuett'ry is strikingly fitu* ; on the one hand the city, 
tlironed on its scvim hills, w’ifli a thousand stately domes gleaming in the sun- 
shine, and a thousand taper minan'ts glancing towards heaven, stretches along 
the edge of the harbour, until the line is lost at the abrupt and palace-cumbered 
point of the ancient Pyzantium ; beyond which may be descried the termination 
of the Bosphorus, and tlie mountain-chain of Bulgurlhu, on tin? 'fliracian shore 
of the chauii(‘l. 

On the other side of the land-locked harbour the gently-nowing Barhyscs 
glides, like a silver thread, through the valley of Kyat K liana, to pay its 
tribute to the wxalth-fia’ightecl waters of the Golden Horn; and on the verge of a 
small hamlet not above two furlongs from tliis calm stream, stands a small 
mosipie, half buried in trees, insigniiicant in appearance, and seldom remarked 
by strangers; which is, however, too historically intiTi'Sting to he passcal over. 
It is called the Moscpie of Blood,” and is painted a dull red from the base of 
its walls to the summit of its single minaret. It is a desecrated temple, having 
been force* ! during the last siege by a party of combatants, some of whom exjiired 
beneath its roof, and tliiis brought the pn'sence of death where, on religious prin- 
ciples, it is never suffered to intrude* ; W'hile in its imme'iliate* vie-iuity rise's a hli'ak, 
treeless, and desolate-looking eminence, occujiie d by the hones ejf all the True 
Believers who perished during that memoralilc struggle, to the amount of se)me 
tliousaiids : their remains liavc l.-e'e n respccteel, hut I In re is neither monument 
nor inscription to perpetuate the memory of their good serviees. 

Beyond this mosque, tlie oiit-])uildings of the Imperial arsenal, the dry-dock 
for the coustriiction of shipping, the galleys, (wliieh are under the immediate 
control and authority of the High Admiral,) tin* powder magaziin.'s, and the 
ruined palace of a former Caj)udan Ihishii, oecii])y tlie shore as high as the suburb 
of Kassim Pasha, wdiere stands the Marine Barrack, a huge pile, chiefly remark- 
ahle for tlie W'retclied taste of its tawdry freseo-jiaiuting, and its air of chilling 
desolation; and near to it tin* new' 'lershaiia, or Admiralty, a bright, many- 
coloured, liighly-oniamciited edifice, in the Russian taste ; occujiyiiig the side of 
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a small crack, and overlooking a wooden pier, A wet-dock, liandsoincly enclosed 
within solid and well-made walls, and entered through a noble ])air of* iron gates, 
below Kassim Pasha, is succeeded by a height covered witli cypresses, which leans 
downward to the water, where it terminates in a steep flight of stc'ps, partly 
artificial and partly hewn in the rock, and designated the Aleit-ukelU^ or Ladder 
of the Dead. This gloomy forest is the “ Little Cemetery,” or lesser burial- 
ground of Pera, the faubourg inhabited by the Franks ; and the jetty at the foot 
of tlie stair which has just been described, is principally used for the embju’kation 
of the bodies of deceased Turks, whom their friends are conveying for burial to 
the Asian necropolis of Scutari. 

Immediately beyond tliis jetty, a floating-bridge, stretching from the pier of 
Galata (the quarter of the Frank merchants, dominated by the liill 6n wliich 
Pera is built,) to the ‘‘Gate of the Ganlen,” near the Kiosque of Pearls, and 
immediat(‘ly under the walls of the Seraglio, shuts in the harbour; while the 
line of shore in the distance, fringed with the houses and public buildings of 
Topp-hanne, gently recedes, until it disappears under the stately shadow of 
Bulgurlhu. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Hero Beauty on her ’broidere^! eiisliion lies 
\Vith brew, and tlreaining downeast cyr^fl — 

A o'erchiirgM witli rain ; beside the fair 
A kneeling slave binds uj» Ibe glossy hair ; 

Tours perfumed water o'er the <lrooj»ing face. 

And lends to loveliness another grace. 

MS. PotfM. 


There is, perliaps, no luxury throughout tlic luxurious East more perfect, 
or more complete, than the Baths. Those of the great and the wealthy in 
Constantinople embody tlie idea of a scene in the “ Thousand and One Nights” 
— they are so hriglit and fliiry-like in their magnificence — so light and gay with 
painted glass, white marble, brocade, and embroidery. 

Every bath, however small may be iU dimensions, consists of three apart- 
ments; tlie outer hall, in which the bathing-dress is arranged; the cooling- 
ronm, a well-cushioned and comforUihle space, moderately heated, and intended 
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fDr (lie temporary rcct plioii uf the bathers beture they venture to^encounter 
the pure free air oi' the exterior a])artment; and llie hatli itself, wliere the 
atmos])h(‘re is so laden with sulphuric vapour, (liat, for some srcouds, tin' breath 
is impeded, and the sudocatin?;* sensation which ensues is ])ositively painful. 

Tin' Tmp(‘ri:d Bath at tin' summer })alace of Bef^Tier- Bey, is one uf (he most 
eh'L^'ant and costly in the city or its environs: and as it can only he seen hy the 
express ])i‘rmission of (he vSidtaii himself, is well worthy of description. Bassiii;^ 
li crimson door, sunnomited hy a crescent- shaiied eoriiice of rich ^ildim^*, tln.^ 
\isitor Cillers a small hall, in which stands a hasiii of tine w'hiti* mar]>le, oeciipled 
hy two swans, wron^hl: in the same maUadal, and appearlii ( to sport in the 
limpid water ; which, escajun^' fiann this ehavmiu j^ foimlain, I'alls throiiL;'h con- 
cealed pipes Into the ha^ins destined to siijiply I In* l)athers. dhe eooliny-rooin, 
ojieninu^ from this dim ajiaitmeiit , (where tin' hyht only pein't rate's after strii^’- 
glin^' through stars and eri'. cents o\ [lainted inlaid in tin' marble roof like 

clusters of jewe'U,) is hung, with diaperies of silk, richly ( nihia»idi‘n‘d ; and the 
larg(' mirror which oeciipios the wall at the hwver ('inl of (he di\an, is set in a 
frame-work ot' gold and ('iiann'l, snrmomifcd ))v the Oltoman arms, skilfully 
executed; wliile the divan itself] fonucd of gay -colon ried satin, is wrought in 
silks until it resi'inhles a flijwer-lx'd ; jind the cushions which are sealteia'd over 
it are of the same iH imlifnl and costly deseviplion. 'fhe \)ath is a vast liall, of 
tin' most elegant t^vopovtimis, lined, and vooh ai, and paved with mavhle. It is 
lighted liki' the cooling-room, and s-nnnonnled hy exipiisilcly -i\n;\;j;in('d foun- 
tains; and gives hack a loiig^ and subdued echo at every (outLili which distiirhs 
its deep and dreamy silence. 

This descrijilion will se rve to convey an id<'a ol the baths ot the great, and 
W'ill give no ('xaggt'rated im[/re'sion of their magndieenee ; the eslahiislmn'uts 
of the Pashas and Bevs bi'ing all [)recisely similar in their arrangement, and 
only varving in s|)lend(mr with the rt'sonret'S ol their owners. Here the lair 
Zihas and irevmiiies of the diiiiTent ])alae.-s ]ri..s whole hours, folded in long 
scarfs of inii>lin, w'orked and fring;ed with gold, lln ir dark liair stri'aming over 
their ivory shoulders; inhallii'g the sulpiiiiric atmosphere, and enjoying tlie 
hixurions languor which it creates; sipping slierhets inad»‘ of the most delicate 
consi'i-ves, or the finest fruits; and, not nidVecjiicntly, ('iijoyiiig a slumlier which 
is nowdu're d('cj)er than amid (he dense* vapfiurs of (he hath-rooiii. 

But the puljlic fhunniani is altogetlier a daHerent se<'ne. No dre'ainy sil(*nee, 
no thoughtful alistraetion can he indiilge'd in the far-streteliing hall, where liun- 
dreds eongre'gate, and where the echoes ol the many-domed roof lu'ighteii and 
prolong every harsh sound intf> ti'idold discordance. These establishmeiiU are 
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mnncrous in Constiintinoplc, and fortuntis, really colossal for that country, are 
said to be iiuide by them, althougli they pay a heavy tax to the governiiUMit. 
From eight in the morning they are open until sunset, men and women fre([ii(‘nt- 
mg them on alternate days; and tlui ladies seldom fail to avail themselves of the 
whole of the time allowed, by spending it almost entirely in the Ilammam. 

The bath is the very paradise of Eastern women. Hero tliey ass(?ml)le to 
discuss every subject of interest and amusement, whether politics, scandal, or 
news; to arrange marriages, and to prevent them; to ask and to oiler advice; 
to display their domestic supremacy, and to impart tlu'ir domestic gri(?vances ; 
blit, above all, to mijoy the noise, the hurry, and the excitement, which form 
so great a contrast to tlie calm and monotony of the harem. 

On leaving the outer hall, the bather is supplied with a pair of wooden 
pattens, raised several inches from the tloor, which is so much heati'd in tlic 
inner apartments, that, until the vapour has had time to operate upon (he fiaine, 
it is impossible to touch it with the naked foot. Thus provided — and among 
tlui higher classes these pattens arc objects of great cost and luxury, the band 
by wliich they are secured across the instep being frec|uently inlaid with jewels — 
the bather passes into the cooling-room, where a number of little channels, filled 
with warm water, traverse the floor in every direction; which, wliilc they ^dd to 
tlie heat, serve to diminish the ojipression of the vapour that esea[)es at each 
opiming of the diH)r of tin; batli it^^elf ; an extensive octagon hall, containing 
eight fountains, and surrounded by small cabinets for those who do not choose 
to avail themselves of the more public apartment. 

We cannot, perhaps, do better than take a description of tlic extraordinary 
scene pri.'seiited by this locality from the pages of an eye-witness. 

For the first few moments I was bewihh‘red ; the heavy, dense, snljdinreons 
vapour that filled the place, and almost sufibcated me — tlie wild shrill cries of 
the slaves pealing througli the reverherating domes of tlie hathing-halls, eiuingli 
to awaken the very marlilc witli which they were lined — tlie subdued Inngliter 
olid whispered conversations of their mistresses, murmuring along in an under 
current of sound — the sight of nearly three hundred women, only partially dri'ssed, 
and that in fine linen so perfectly saturated with vapour that it revealed the 
whole outline of the figure — the busy slaves ])assiiig and repassing, naked from 
the waist upwards, and with their arms folded apuii their bosoms, balancing on 
tlieir beads piles of fringed or embroidered napkins — groups of lovtdy girls, 
laiigbing, chatting, and refreshing tbcinsclves with sweetiiuxits, slicrbet, and 
lemonade — parties of playful children, apparently cpiite iiidifhTimt to the dense 
utmespberc wliich made nu struggle for breath — and, to crown all, the sudden 
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bursting forth of a clionis of voicos into one of tlie wildest and slirillest of 
L urkish melodies, that was can^ht up and lining back by the cehoi^s of the vast 
hall, making- a din worlliy of a saturnalia of dianons, all cond)ined to form a 
picture like tlie illusory scndjlanee of a phantasmagoria, almost leaving me in 
doubt wlietlier that on which I looked were indeed reality, or tlie mere crea- 
tion of a distempered brain.”* 

In this liall, amid tlu: noise and hurry here described, those? who frequent it 
collect round the fountains, wliich are plentifully supplied with both hot and 
cold water, each lady attended by enn; or more slaV(‘s ; her hair is then combed 
and saturated with wati'r, ])oiired oviu* it from a basin of metal; and lier limbs 
ar(; gimtly rubbed by a liaiul covered with a small glove, or rather bag, woven 
of cameTs hair; after which, slie change's lier dripping garments for others that 
await her near tlie door of the hall, and ])asses into the cooling-room. Here, 
reclining on mats and carixUs, the liathcrs sometimes lie for hours, with tlieir 
liair concealed beneatli heavy na])kins, and tlu'ir whole persons wrapped chisely 
in long wliite scarfs, like winding-slieets. Were it not that they are iluslicil liy 
the action of the vapour, and for the ceaseless conversation wliich they maintain, 
tliey would look liki‘ a party of corses prepared for burial. 

When at length they venture into the outer hall, they at once spring upon 
tlieir sofas, wlit-re llu? attentive slaves Ibid tliem in warm chjths, and pour (‘ssence 
upon their hair, which th<?y twist hjosely without attmnpling to dislodge the 
wet, and then cover with haiulsome head-kerchiefs of embroidi'red muslin; 
jierfunuHi water is scattered over tiie face and hands, and tlie exhausted balhc'r 
sinks into a luxurious slumber beneath a coverlet of satin or of eider-down. 

The centre of the lloor, me'auwhile, is like a fair; sweetmeat, sherbet, and 
fruit-inerchanis, (old crones, who fri'quently have as many hiilrt-donx as howls 
of yahonrt \ in tiu.'ir baskets,) parade up and down, lunvking tlieir wares. 
Nt'gresses pass to and fro with the dinners, or chibouqurs,^ of tludr several 
mistresses; secrets are whispered — confidences are made; and, altogether, tin; 
scc'iie is so strange, so new, and witlial so attractive, that no European can fail 
to be both interested and amused by a visit to a dhirkish llainmrim. 


• Tilt? C'ity et’thf Sull:ai, 


■t Co;u-n’;itrti l)iitter'iiilk. 


t y\v ^ 
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PALACE OF EESHIK-TASH, 


Tlio Kiir(){)o;u> wilh tho Asian shore 

Sprinkled with palaees: the ocean stream 
Here and there studded with a seventy-tour ; 

Sophia’s eui>ola with t;old«‘n ,i;leani ; 

The cypress proves : Ol.yin])iis high and hoar." 

Bvrov. 


I'nK new palace of Heshik-Tash, creeled by Uie present Sultan, commands 
a iiobb; view of the Propontis; sweeps the Bos])horus throuf.di m‘arly its whole 
liMi^th ; looks towards Scutari, (the Asiati jewel seated at the foot of the dark 
mountain-chain of Bul^i^urlhu-Dagi ;) affords a glimpse of the ancient Chalcedon ; 
and includes within the range of its magnificent prospect the snow-crowiu'd sum- 
mit of Mount Olympus, Hashing out in the distance through the clear blue of the 
horizon like a huge pearl set in sapphires; the Serai Bouruou, whose* imperial 
walls enclose wliat was once a city; and the Seven Ifllls” of glorious Stamboul. 
The world can probably yiroduce no similar panorama; and as the travelhu' 
stands on the beiglit above the palace gardens, and looks down upon the heavy 
inelegant wooden edifice, protected on the seaward side by a slaU'ly colonnade 
of white marble, be may well be pardoned sin tdd be indulge a regret that this 
imperial rcsldeMice should Ix^ so nuwortby of its admirable and niu qnalled site. 

During the youth of Sultan Mahmoud, he v/as induced to consult a celebr/iled 
astrologer, who, among other ])rodictions, foretohl, that while he? eoiitinued to 
build palaces, be should be suecc’ssful in all bis undertakings. And it would 
ap'pear that be put the most perfect faith in the ])roplu'cy, for evr^ry [irtHJy h-iy 
in the Bosphorus has its kiosque ; and the nnnd)(‘r of Ids residimci's in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, amounts to lifty-seven. The palace of Beshik- 
Tiisli is the last and most extensive of the whoh*, hut decidedly the least 
])iclnresqiio and elegant. Its Armenian archileet was not, however, selected 
without due cousideral ion on the part of the Sell an, wlio was won to decide 
on the present plan by the assurance that it was tlioroiiglily iMiropean; a fact 
wldeli could not be* disputed, were ibc glittering a.nd well-jiroportioned columns 
that -upport tin* open penstyh. swept away, when this huge pile, which luw 
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cost upwards of a inillioti sterling, would ])rcscnt prc'ciscly tlie appearance of 
a iiianuliictory. 

'I'll eve is an aiKcdotc coiiiR'cti.'d Avith tlir jialacc wliicli is (‘xtrcni(‘]y cliarac- 
t(‘ristic of ils rt\i^’a] bnildor, and which may approjiriatcly he introduced licre. 
While yet midecidi'd unto wlioin he should coidide (In* Ljrc'at work of ils erection, 
an archit('ct (also an Annenian) was introdiict'd to tlu' Sultan hy one of his 
favourites, and was desired lo h(‘ upon the spot destined ior ils sit(‘ at a particular 
hour, ill ortler to jud<;’e of its capahilillcs, and lo explain them to his im|)L'rial 
master. J^]re they iMiti'red upon the actual subject of ihrir inert lut;, Mahmoud 
stia'tclu'd forth his arm towards th(‘ Si'rai Hournon,* of wiilch nothing could 
1)(‘ st'cn ahov(‘ tlu* snrroimdiiig walls hut the gleaming rools, with here and there 
a tail white luinart't, or a statid}' donu*, standing out from amid a fori'st of 
cv[)ress and inaple-tre(\s ; and drily iiujuired what the stranger thought of llu^ 
])alace of Amuratli ^ The Armenian eauliously rejilied, that lU'ver having heim 
euahli'd to examine the nature ot the huildiug, lie was totally iinideipiaU* to form 
any judgment. “ Let him liave tlu* opportunity;” said the Sultan to tlu* Jh.*y 
hy whom he liad hixm introduced, and to-morrow^ I will liear llu* result.” 

.1 he astoiiisheil raiali, j' coiistMpu'utly, lound himsi'lf in a lew moments darling 
over the I’ijiple in tlu* eai(pu' ol his patron; and, (‘re long, actually lAassing the 
saert.'d threshold which it had hitherto h(‘eu death to any iididel to tr(*ad. 
Hew'ilderc'd and, ])erha])s, mi,rled hy his a^tonislmu'ut, ami da//l(*d hy tlu* gilding 
and glitter of tlu* ((.-lehrated Serai — or, it may he, learfnl ol‘ undervaluing ])y a 
word an ediiiet* which had so long heen a world's woiider -or, again, tutored 
hy his iVieiid, the courtier- lu* declared, when lu* lU'xt stood in tlu* presenec.* 
of tlie Sultan, tliat, in as far as his ])oor jndgmi*nt si‘rved, earth iu'ld iiolhing to 
com|)are witli the palace* of Amuralh. 

“ Would yon tell me that iMiropt* hoasts not its ('([uai r’ asked the Sultan 
calmly. 

‘‘ 1 have visited mariv (d’ the cities ol the Avest said the ohsi-cjuions raiali, 
‘‘.'iiul I iiave seen iiolhing from the rising (d' tlu* sun to its going down, so p(*r- 
I’ecl as the Serai Jlonrnou.” 

“ Cho/c c/u///--that is much!” smiled the Sultan; “ tlu*ii the Franks arc* liars 
when they send me things liki^ tliese, and tell me that tlu*y r(*pres(‘nt the palac('s 
of their Padishahs and as lie sjioke lu* drew out a ladl ol’ paper w hich lu; 
ludd in his hand, and displayed to the discomlited Armenian vi('ws id’ tlu* dille- 
rent iinju-rial and royal edific- s of J'hirojie. “ Have yon (‘Ver seen any of tliesQ 
Serais^ and do tlu*y really not res. m!)le the drawings now l)( fore me 
* fhe .it tin* t V.r---.at. I !S<)\ crt*iri»!^ 
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** They do, may it ))lease your liiglmcss; 1 have looked on many of them.” 

“ Tlien,” said the Sultan, “ you are unsuiled to tlie undertaking which 1 con- 
template ; for none, s.ivc a rogue or a fool, could class that place, fitted only 
for deeds of blood and myst(‘ry” — niul lie pointed once more tow^ards tlie Serai 
Boiirnou; ** that place, hidden beneath liigh walls, and amid dark trees, as 
though it could not brave tlie light of day; with these light, laughing palaces, 
open to the free air, and the pure sunshine of h(*aven. Such w^ould I have my 
own ; and such it shall be ; — we have thendbre met for the last time.” 

And the Armenian, liaving jirostrated himself before the “ Lord of the Tlirc'c 
Seas,” withdrew from the presence of his master to comfort himself as he might 
under his disappointment and disgrace. 

The ground upon which the palace stands was formerly occupied by an elegant 
kios(pie, built by Sultan Selim a glittering gaily-tinted pavilion, looking like 
a huge tulip amid the clust(‘r of cypresses in the centre of which it rose ; and 
a 'fekie or chapel of Turning Dervishes; whose community, undaunted by the 
dis])leasure of the Sultan, persisted in the occupation of their dwelling, although 
the walls of the lunv palace grew higher from day to day, until tlujy fairly over- 
to])ped the more modest roof of the holy building. To the frc'quent orders 
wliich they receivc^d to vacate their Tckie, they replied only that th(‘y \vcre not 
fr(^e to dc'jiart, as tliey guard(‘(l llie ash(‘s of a saint; whose tomh, surrounded 
hy a lattic(;-work of bright green, about lialf w^ay u]) the height above the 
cliaimel, was indeed a consjucuous object from their windows. In this dilemma, 
the Sultan applied to the Cheik-Islam, or High Priest, to enforce llieir removal: 
but lie wais again met by a steady refusal, tin; (Tieik-Islam pleading the danger 
ol‘ such a precedent, and declining all interference. Sultan Mahmoud heard 
him in silence, and did not again agitate? the (pjestion until the cliapel was fairly 
built in, when he simply inform(?(l the cliief Dervisli of the precise day on which 
lie was to vacate the premises; or, in del’ault of Ills so doing, the? roof w’ould b(‘ 
])ull('d about the? cars of his community. The holy man stood aghast, Imt tliero 
was no alternative; and the brotherhood in a few hours took quiet possession 
of a liandsome house on the edge of the w'aU*r, which had ht^eu made ov(?r to 
lh(*m by the Sultan, on tlie death of tlio court jester, to whom it had previously 
be/oijged. 

The magnificent Turkish linc-of-hattle ships, when in harbour, are' ancliared 
about mid-stream, in the immediate vdciiiity of Jlesliik-Tasli ; and nothing can 
be finer than the eflbct of tlieir stupendous lirass guns when firing a salute, 
'ihe peal rattles along the J)ills, flung back at intervals by the walls of the 
Seraglio, until it iiiially dies away in the distance, throwing a long musical 
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soimd, like the liellow rumbling of a enming storm along the billows of the 
Bliick Sea. 

The o-ardens of the ^^ahicc are extensive, but. wiil r(‘quirc time to make them 
wortlij of (irscri])tio]i ; nt present, a /^reat jKjrtioii oi tlio liih-side beliiiid tlie 
building is left in its original state, boasting for all ornament s\ve(‘j)s of fine 
c}|)resse.s, and Jicre and there a tuft of almond trees, a grou]) of acacias, or a 
majestic maplf* ; while i\\c white tents of the Bulgarian workmen emj^loyed 
upon the walls, give to the scene the piclurescpie and cheerful apj)earance of a 
summer encampment. 


TTIb; CASTLES OE EUllOrE AND ASIA. 


“ L<) ! dusky ninssos stoiil in duliioiia 

Alon^' f Jio Irii^'iicrfd uall and bristling bunk 
Of the urm'tl nwr.” 

ItVRON. 

'riiKsr-: fortresses stand on either shon? of tlu* Bosphorus, about halfway up; 
where llu.‘ cliauucl is unusually narrow, and was once traversed l)y the celebrated 
bridge of Darius. The Anaduli llissari, or Castle of Asia, was, during the rtdgn 
of the Janissaries, the prison of the Boslangis, or body-guaid of tlie Sultan, who 
Were here immuietl or executed as tlie nature of their crimes tiictated. It rises 
on the lip of a j>leasaiit rivulot which emplirs itsrlf into tlu^ Bosphorus, and 
W’ashes tlie tree-friiiged valley of th(‘ Asian Sw'eet Watm’s, called liy the natives 
(jiiiuk-Suy, or Chest-water, from tin- extreme jmrity of the spring. 

The Boumeli llissari, or Ckisth; (;f Ihirope, on the ojijiosilc' shore, is of vc'ry 
singular construclioii, the ground-plan lorming the eharaeters of tin* l^rophel\s 
mime; hywliom, tradition says that it was built in six days, by permission of 
tin* Greek emperor, wdio, with more eoiirtesy than jioliey, aecedeai to the di'sire 
(»f Maliomet to possess a ])n il-a-fcrrc on tlie Enropi an edge of tlie eiianiK*!. 
This fortress was the' eeiehrated prison of the Janissaries; and the large gun yig. 
fills its emhrasLire on the lower rainj>art, which was tired uii the execution of 
(wt rv criminal, iv) announce to tlie Sultan that the guilty one had exjiiatcd his 
crime. The strength of th(‘ is niueli greater than its appearance from 

the sea would iiidicati^ ; and it is well supplied witii water, and the iiieans of 
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storing provisions. The Traitors Gate is the OT>ly seaward entrance lo the 
fortress ; and through its low wide arch the bodies of the strangled Janissaries 
were dragged by the heels, and flung into the Bosphorus. There arc four prin- 
cipal towers, one of which occasionally served as a state prison for persons of 
distinction ; that immediately above it, is called the Tower of Blood, where the 
Agas, or chiefs of the Janissaries, were put to death privately, and their bodies 
conveyed to the Bosphorus through a tunnel excavated beneath the foundations 
of the fortress; it being considered unsafe and impolitic to dishonour their remains 
in the eyes of that formidable body, in the public manner in which the corses of 
their less distinguished comrades were mutilated and insulted. 

The Janissaries* Tow’cr is built upon the highest point of land within the 
w^alls, and commands one of the finest views in the world; having on one hand 
tlie whole stretch of the channel to the opening of the island-studded Propontis ; 
and on the other, the entrance of the Black Sea, with the “ blue symplegad(‘s’* 
in the dim distance, looking as if they ware indeed fulfilling the ancient suj)(‘r- 
stition, and w^andering ovi'r the waters of the storm-vexed Buxine.’* 

The instrument to wiliieh the fatal cord used in strangling the Janissaries 
was attached, is an old Roman bow of extraorditiary strength ; and the place 
of execution was a portion of the covered way that connects the towers through- 
out the fortress ; and it is painful to look from this place of deatli upon the 
brightness and the beauty of nature, and to remember bow many have so looked 
for the last time ! The blue, sim-ligbted sky — the sparkling water — the fantastic 
and changeful shadows east by the broad leaves of ^ the wild ilg-trees upon the 
earth — the song of the wild-hirds from the underwood beneath the ramparts — 
all seem to conspire in investing tlie w’orld with a dearer charm, and in lending 
to life a value which must enchance tenfold the bitterness of death. 

The few houses built within the walls of the fortress arc in good repair, and 
are surrounded by plca.sant gardens. Their tenants marry and intermarry con- 
tinually, not being permitted to form any alliance with families unconnected 
with the Castle ; and, altogether, the celebrated Roumcli Hissari, (a sealed book, 
save in one recent instance, to all European travellers,) possesses a great moral 
interest, as w'ell as extreme picturesque beauty. 





UKAIJTIKS OK J'llE liUSl'llOilL’S. 


FOUNTAIN OF TIIR ASIAN SWEET WATERS. 


A jjIou ill!.!: sr(MU' of \vat«‘r, loaves, and 
And \vlnte-\rird d.iint's, ;ind IniltanM men are tl.ero: 
A»id all arouini flu* oiiilli and sea are f)iis;li( 

And lu antifvil in flio snn-^liiny air ; 

Suit jijijdo^ dance nj»uii tin* oliamu I’s luoast, 
lii-ht lnc-o/(vs suee(i alunit the monntain’s cresi. 

And woman’s \oioo, and iliiltllioiMlb lan^Ji ol’^leo, 

C’unie blt'iided on tin- o.ir hai nioniouisly.'’ 

MS. PuicM. 


'I'llE Valley (jf Guiiik-Siiy, clianiiingly situatial about luid-way of tho 
Ijosjilionis, and called In Europcaius lli(‘ Asian Swt et W’ati'rs, o\v( s il.s elianu 
and its |)o[)ulavity (iikt' I lie ‘^Itui ol' Ivval-ivliaiKi, already deserihed,) to the 
cirOumstaiiee of its beiiin- intersected by a pretty striMiu of fresh water, which, 
aftt.T llow'iin^ along under the sliadows of tall and hail'y tiaa s, iinally mingles 
its pigmy rijipU's with the swil'ter waves of the channel. The Anadoii Uissari, 
or Casth; of Asia, stands u])on its margin, and [lainfully recalls the mind to tint 
darker and sterner ri'allties of life; or the visitor to Ciuink-Suy might fancy 
liimstdf in yVreadia, so lovely is the locality. 

On Fridays, (tlie ]Mahomnicdan Sabbath,) the valhy is thronged with lioliday- 
kcejiing idlers ; and here the Frank traveller may .^(‘e more of the habits and 
morale of the Turkish women than be can liope to do I'lsewdierit ; for here, being 
on Asiatic ground, they ap[)ear to ieel more at lionie, and less trammelled by 
the restrictions ol their creial than in any other environ of the cajiital ; their 
yashmacs are Jess scrupulously arranged, tliey are more accessible to strangers, 
and they do tlie honours of their lovely valley witli a gentle courtesy extremely 
)) leasing". 

All ranks alike frequent this sweet and lialmy spot. The Sultanas move 
along in (juiet stabdiiiess over the greenswaid in their gilded arabas, drawn 
by oxen glittering with foil, and covered with awnings of velvet, lu;avy witli 
gold embroidery and friJlg(^s; the light carriages of the Pashas' liarems roll 
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rapidly J^ast, decorated with flashing draperies, the Incises gaily caparisoned, 
and the 3’oung beauties within pillowed on satins and velvets, and frecpiently 
screened hy shawls of immense value; while the wives of many of the Be^s, 
the Kirendis, and the Kmirs, leave their arabas, and seated on Persian carpets 
under the leafy canopy of the superb maple-trees which abound in the valley, 
amuse themselves for hours, the elder ladies witli their pipes, and the younger 
ones with their hand-mirrors; greetings innumerable take place on all sides; 
and the itinerant confectioners and water- venders reap a rich harvest. 

The Fountain of Guiuk-Siiy stands in the midst of a double avenue (jf trees, 
which fringe tlie border of the Bosphorus. It is built of delicate whiU.* marble, 
is exti^mely elegant in design, and elaborately ornamented with arabesepu's, 
Tlie spot which it adorns is a point of reunion for the fair idlers of the valley, 
when the evening breeze upon the channel renders this portion of the glen more 
cool and delicious than that in which they pass tlie earlier hours of the day ; 
and is only separated from it by the stream already named, which is traversed 
by a heavy wooden bridge. 

The whole cottji-d' wH is charming; slaves hurry hither and thither, carrying 
water from the fountain to their respective mistresses, in covered crystal g(ddets, 
or vases of wrought silver. Fruit-merchants pass and repass with amber- 
coloured grape.s and golden melons ; Sclavonian musicians collect a crowd about 
thcTYi, which disperses the next moment to throng round a gang of Bedouin 
tumblers; scrudjhes gallop over the soft grass in pursuit of their cm]doycrs ; 
carriages come and go noiselessly along the turf at the beck of their fair occu- 
pants; a fh'ct of caiques dance upon the ripple, read}" to convey a portion of the 
revellers to their honi(\s on the hhiropean shore ; and the beams of the briglit 
sun bill full on the turretted tow'crs of the Castle of Europe, on the uj)])()site 
side of the channel, touching them wdth gold, and contrfvsting yet moie power- 
fully their long and graceful shadows upon the water. 
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I’.KAl riKS Ol' Till', i;OSr!l()HtiH, 


AQUEDUCT NKAll rYlKiO. 


Ivollc of n(‘’i)ler and imlilrst artj.’* — FivKON. 


Tjiis j'liK' remain of by-t’ono industry and taste is indiirc'rcntly ascrijxa] to 
the ]M)i|)er(ir Yaleiis, rmd to Juslinian; no jxasitive record oT its ilate or idnnder 
Ix/iii'^' ]io\v^ in exisluiiee. It spans a lovely liill-uanhusoined valK'v near I'ji^o, 
and is one of sevei'al acjuediicts still in existenet' ludwas ii the city ol ronslan- 
tino|)le, aiid tlie beauJilul, roman tie, and FriiJik-])eo])l( d liajnlet ot‘ lielgrade, 
on ihe l)Iack iSea. 

d'lie necessity of an ample sstpplv ol’ \val(‘r to a pojndalicm of nearly eight 
Imndred thousiind souls, and tlio Iriajneney ol* droii;.>ht ijt the capital, have led 
to gi’t ai, care and some ingenuity in its {M)n\ eya.nct' to lln‘ eisteiais and reser\oirs 
of till' city from the nunierous streams that fall iVoin the inoniitalns \Nhicli lence- 
the laixine, and tlie rivniets that irrigate the valleys among thmii. I'hery 
rill, lio\v(.ver apparently I rilling, is arrc.st('d ni its progress, when it (lesc( nds from 
a ]i(*Ight into llu; Iowa r lands; l)y wldeh nu'ans the valh-ys hecoiiK* inundated, 
and form dei'p and exti'Dsive lakes, whenci* the v\ah‘r is eonveyi'd in tile pij)es 
along till* mountains, to ])our its volume iiite» tlm aqueduels which s])an the 
valleys, and give a noble character to the wild landscape, 'i’iiese arlliicial reser- 
voirs arc called heiidts, and wa re,* oiiginally tormed ly' tlu‘ Cji'eehs; and llje 
dams by wliich they are shut in are mounds, faced witli inarl)le, sculptured in 
oriental d(.‘\ices and eliaract ers, wliieJi aie exlreniely imj>osing, ami even magni- 
/ieent. d’l le d’urks are, liowever, sull'. iang the a(]Ue(.lu( ts ot llieir piadecessius to 
lall slowly to decay; and have supplied theij’ pl.uas by detaehed stpiare hydiaulie 
])illars, siiilleieiil ly ingenious in their eonsli uclioii to mm it description. A small 
resi-rvoir is on the summit, of eacii : and tui)cs, similar to those laid along the 
heights, pour tlie watv.-r in((^ this tauU on on-e ;'id(‘, aiid diseharg(a it on tin* other. 
J'kieh j)illar is six inches lower than that which preceded it; cand thus a gradual 
descent is |'r(»dueed along tlie tops of these s/:y Icrrasi, f»r columns, from tlui 
iiioiintains to vStainhuul •, and as they are spread In considernhlc luimbcrs over 
the eoiinlif, the sup{)iy is generally abundant , thongli it sometimes fails when 
tile season is imusindly dry, as . tlm years I8lki and ISotk 
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At such periods, the terror of a people like the Osmaiilis, ^v!lo not only 
connect ideas of comfort and convenience with the pure element, Imt to whom 
it is essential in the ofliccs of their religion, may be readily comieived; and not 
the least aifecting of its demonstrations is the appearance of a Dervish on ihv' 
crest of tile Jouchi-Daghi, or Giant’s ^roimtaiii, wIkjsc duty it is to watcli Cor, 
and to announce to the thirsting city, the anxiously-awaited aj)[)L'arance of a 
small, lowering, heavy cloud, hovining above the waves of Marmora, or the 
l^uxinc — a certain indication of coming rain, which causes the Christian sojourner 
in the East to revert at once to the Sacred Volume, whoso holy truths are 
constantly recalled to his memory in the land of the rnfidih 

The artist seized a hapjiy moment in which to transfer to his sketch-book 
the Aqueduct of Pyrgo. The sunshine rested lovingly on the old grey stones 
of the stupendous pile at one extremity, while the cool shadows of the mountain, 
with its flowery mantle of cistus, caper plants, and wild vines, were flung in 
soft contrast over the other. A party of travillers, with their serudjl/cs* 
sumpter mules, and araha drawn by hullaloes, were about to halt for their 
mid-day meal; and the sounds of human life and huniaii laughter joyously 
awoke the echoes of the arch-spanned valley. 

Nature and art, the present and the ])ast, were before him ; and the result 
has been not only a faithful, but a strikingly characteristic sketch. 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF SOLYMAN ‘‘ THE MAGNIFICENT.” 


“ A ilctno with cnnv<>hilc<l roof, wIhho fold 
rro'li'Cteil o'er a unto of poliduvl slooe ; 

A hoary live, in s(alelir.e::s grown old, 

'J'he genn of hy-|*:ii<l ages, now nnl: iiown ; 

A wild vin«? wreathing round the reeal gold 
Anil a/ure of the tinted pane; a tone 
Of Kidness fli.ghing through the lolly gloom 
Of a tall eypress.” ^tlS. 

A BEAUTIFUL Covered way, leading Irom the otiter court of Soliinanie, and 
richly treilised with those luxuriant and Icaly parasites so coiiuuon iii tlio Jhast, 
leads to the splendid tomb of Sulyman ; a li hi and elegant sexangular building 


• (Jrooius. 
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of white inar])lo, ovcrsliadowcd hy one of those cnoriiious plane-trees whicli defy 
all ealculatiun of their ie^e, and seem each a mimic forest in themselves. Clusters 
ol the I'iire and beautiful pur[)le lily, grow, as it were, out of the foundation 
of the edifice, and intrude their imperial blossoms within the sculptured 
screen that protects the arched colonnade by which it is surrounded. The 
whole exterior of the tomb is graceful and attractive ; and it looks rather like 
a temple dedicated to che(‘ifulness, than a shrine for tin? aslu's of the dead, 
TJie sunshine struggles through the fresh green leaves of the giant-tre(‘, and 
fills llickerlngly u[)on the marble steps, painting them with a thousaml fantastic 
ligures; and the blue dovc's which nestle amid its branches (ill the air with their 
soft cooings, destroying the dee]) silence of the saeiaaj spot. Altogether, the 
iMausolnuu of the inagnllicent Solyiuan conv(‘ys no idea of death and the grave, 
nor is it loreed upon you even when you step across the threshold on to tin? 
richly earpettal floor, and si-e before you the sarcophagi of the imperial loimder 
of till* huiiding, of his successor, of Sultan Akhmet, and of the two daughters 
of Solymaii. Those of the Sultan’s are surmounted by lofty and curiously 
lelded turbans of white innsliii, dccorat(‘d with aigrettes; whih? those of the 
princesses are simply covered witli shawls of green caslunere, much dilajiidated 
by time. On a stand near tlie entrance, rests an admirable model of the Mosque 
at Mi'cca, and the Prophet’s tomb, \vith parties of pilgrims on their way to aiul 
from the holy city; it is well executed, and hiairs an appearance of great 
a ecu racy. 

A few ])aces from the resting-place of Solyinaii is that of his favourite wife, 
tile fir-lained and tiger-hearted Roxalaiia, who, in tin* feelings of the inotlu'r, 
sniiered those of tin* woman to he extinguisln'd, and turned the holiest of virtu(“s 
into crime. Slie also rests under a dome of marble, and her sarcophagus is 
overlaid with costly shawls, 'idle same plane-tree darkens over tin* two tombs, 
hut tile vermilion jiatches llimg by tlie painted windows on the bier of the 
inexorable iloxalana, seem like records of the innoci'iit blood shed to feed her 
amlntioii. Not satisiiiil wilh the proud distinction of having given birth to the 
fSnltnn’s eldest son, and of sec*ing the hitler tears we])t over his gr.'ive by Solyman, 
Avlio, to mark his grief (or the iiiitinicly death of the ill-lat(‘d Mahomet, reh'ased 
a nnniher of slaves on tlie day of his burial, that they might ever look back with 
veneration to his mc'morv ; the renegade Sultana, false alike* to lier (iod and to 
her sex, excited tlie inlatuated sov(*reigii to inmdv*!' Miistapha, another of Ids 
sons liy a ri\ al lieanty. Heavy accusations, laid by a reekl(*ss enemy, who pos- 
sessed tlu'ca.r and ])ervei (ed the judgment of Solyman, were all-sufficient to secure 
the rum of tlie young and high-liearted Miistaplia; wlio, moreover, when 
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summoned to the presence of his imperial father, entertained no suspicion of 
the treachery to which he was about to fall a victim. 

To render the tragedy more complete, Mustapha, when he received the sum- 
mons of the Sultan, was not alone ; Zeangir, tlie son of Roxalana, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, was beside him ; who, when the message was communicated 
to the prince, immediately determined on accompanying him to the camp of their 
common parent. On their arrival at the imperial tent, Mustapha was disarmed ; 
and then first suspecting treachery, he advanced in silence beyond the line of 
guards who were posted over the person of the Sultan, and had scarcely done so, 
when four mutes sprang upon him, armed with tlie fatal bowstring ; but life was 
young and strong in the betrayed prince, and he burst from their hold, and flung 
them from him with indignant pride, as he turned to alarm the troops, by whom 
he was greatly beloved, and in whom he felt, even at that awful moment, that he 
might depend. But no time was allowed him for the effort, for as ho sought to 
escape, Solyman himself appeared at the entrance of the tent ; and one look of 
rage, one gesture of vengeance, recalled the scattered senses of the mutes, who 
once more seizing their victim, strangled him under the eyes of l)is infuriated 
father, and then flung his quivering body on the carpet at his feet. It was the 
work of a moment ; and the paralyzed Zeangir beheld the brother whom he fondly 
loved, and who had stood beside him in health and pride but a moment back, 
a livid and distorted corpse, like an unnatural barrier suddenly raised by crime 
between him and his father. From liis wolf-hearted motlier he had long shrank, 
for his gentle nature quailed before the dark workings of her iron spirit ; and 
now' two holy links were wrenched asunder which could never again be united — he 
had no longer a parent ; and his brave brother, the idol of the troops and of tlie 
people, he was gone ! Without a word, without a tear, the young prince cast 
himself upon the corse of the murdered Mustapha; and when the officious 
pity of some court parasite would have separated him from his dead brotlicr, 
he was unconscious of the attempt: he was not born for blood, and his heart 
had burst upon the body of the victim I Once again Roxalana stood beside 
a dead son ; but there was no compunction in her eyes, as they rested on the 
pale face of him whom her cruelty had murdered : there was no shadow over 
them, as when the grief of eiirth seems to throw a veil over the decrees of Heaven. 
They were bright with intense light — vivid with fearful brilliancy — they told a 
tale of vengeance ! 

The arrow was shot by a sure hand! Solyman, enslaved by the personal 
beauty, and cowed by the resistless piissions of his wife, became the puppet ot 
her will ; and tlie moon had not yet grown old, when Roxalana once more liold 
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;i death-warrant signed by the misguided Sultan. Mustapha had left behind 
him a son, a fair boy who had scarcely numbered ten summers — ^brave, and 
beautiful, and, until now, beloved. This wtis the new victim; but the impla- 
cjible Sultana, iiorco as she was, knew all the intensity and watchfulness of a 
mother’s love, and she felt that the vigilance of live new-made widow must be 
eluded. The boy was, therefore, on some fair pretence dispatched to a kiosque 
near Broussa, attended by a proper guard, and accompanied by his mother in 
a covered litter. In the plain beyond Moiidania, the litter broke down; and 
the eunucli who was entrusted with the death-warrant, proposed to the little 
prince that they sliould together gallop forward to the city, and send back 
assistance. The gallant boy complied; and cis ho sprang from his horse at the 
door of the kiosque, the executioner stopped him on the threshold, and extend- 
ing towards him the bowstring, intimated to him that such was the will of the 
Sidtan. 

God is great!” said the brave boy, and the Sultan is his shadow upon 
earth — I am ready.” And when she reached Broussa, the widow of Mustapha 
found that she was childless! 


YENI DJAMl. 

** Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground.” 

The beautiful mosque of Yeni Djami, known also as that of Sultana Valide, 
was built by the mother of Mahomet IV., and is esteemed one of the most 
magnificent in the capital. The minarets are peculiarly elegant, each being 
encircled by no less than three galleries, of the most minute and tliickly-perforatcd 
sculpture, in the Saracenic taste. The jmrtal is of ponderous size, and the brazen 
gates are thickly studded wdth mother-of-pearl ; three lofty arches enclose an 
open peristyle, terraced in, and suliiciently spacious to contain more than a 
hundred persons. The double range of exterior galleries, running along the 
ia(;ado of the temple, are of fine and delicate w'orkinanship, and the arches by 
which they are formed, are cliastely and beautifully designed. The principal dome 
springs majestically from the centre of the spacious roof, and rests upon four lesser 
oTU‘s, which appear to lift it to the clouds; while the tomb of’ the illustrious 
founder ne^^tlcs beneath the more Lpfty edifice, comparatively minute in size, but 
equally eli^ant in construction. 
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The mosque stands near the edge of the harbour, and its court stretches 
dovm almost to the water. It is ovcrshatjowe^ J)y tfro of the most majestic 
maple-trees in the city, whose gnarled and knotted trunks and fantastically 
twisted branches bespeak^them of a date coeval with that of the gleaming temple 
which they so greatly embellish. Beneath their long cool shadows congregate 
groups of idlers, attracted thither by the calm stillness and refreshing breezes ; 
and there tliey loiter for hours, erecting in the court their awnings of striped 
cotton, and spreading their mats for the mid-day siesta ,* while the melon and 
sherbet-venders ply their fragrant trade, and the perfumed vapour of the 
Salonica tobacco exhales from many a chibouque. 

The court of Yeni Djami generally presents the characteristic scene which I 
have here described ; and of the mosque itself, the Turks have a popular tradi- 
tion, that it was built from the produce of one of the Sultana-mother’s diamond- 
studded sl?J^)pers, piously disposed of for the purpose of its erection ; li legend 
which doubtlessly owes its origin to the probable fact of the expenses having 
been defrayed from the bishmalik (or slipper-moncy) of the imperial lady — a 
national giant to the female members of the reigning family, bearing some 
analogy to the ‘‘ privy purse” in England. 


THE TCIIARCHI, OR BAZARS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“ Richly furnished with plate and gold ; 

Basons anti ewers,— 

My hangings all of Tyrijin tapestry : 

In iirory coffers I havo stuff’d my crowns ; 

III cj’pross chests niy arras countoTpJineis, 

Costly apparel, tunts, and canopios, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushipns host with pearl, 

Valance of Venice gold in needle-work, 

Pewter aud brass — ” 

SHAKSPJiARa. 


The Bazars of Constantinople have ever been to home-staying Europeans as 
.1 vision of the “ Arabian Nights travellers have lost themselves in hyperbole 
ill their descriptions of them; and the antique glories of the Atmeidan, aud even 
the solemn grandeur of be. Sophia, do not subject the returned pilgrim to half 
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I lie questioning curiosity which is elicited by tlic great exchange of the City of 

the Three Seas. lAisri. 

In by-past years, ere the schoolmaster was abroad, ’ the chubby urchins 
of half tlio remote villages in England believed that the dust of London was 
gold-dust, and its pavements silver; and even now, in like manner, there are 
many individuals to bo found, who almost persist in believing that the Bazars 
of Stamboul are as spariding and gorgeous as the enchanti.'d gardim of Aladdin ; 
and yet nothing can be further from the fact. The interest of the Tcharchi 
<.xists in its great extent, its peculiar arrangement, and the picturesque eflects 
constantly produced by tlie shifting groups wdio people it, and whose diviTsity 
of costume, countenance, and national character, tends to arouse the admiration 
and curiosity of every visitor. It must not be imagined that the bazars of the 
East are vast apartments filled with rows of trim counters, overstrewn with toys 
and trinkets, and all the gaud and glitter which are the charm of such lounging- 
placcs in London. 1'here is no prettincss in the great commercial mart of the 
Moslems ; their Tcharchi is composed of a cluster of streets, of such extent and 
numlier as to resemble a small covered town, the roof being supported by 
arches of solid masonry. A narrow gallery, slightly fenced by a wooden rail, 
occasionally connects those arches : and it is extraordinary to look down from 
(;nc of them upon the changeful and motley crowd below j nor is it, perliaps, 
less singular to the stranger, when lie has gained this giddy elevation^ to find 
liimsclf surrounded by numbers of doves, whom his vicinity fails to disturb, 
and who appear to be so habituated to liuman contact and human turmoil, and 
to liave sufiered both so long with impunity, as to Inave become regardless alike 
of tlie one and the otlier. 

Every avenue of the bazar is appropriated to a particular brancli of com-^„ 
merc(i ; thus, in the street known as the Bezenstein, the two ranges of counters 
are occupied by jewellers, and are placed on a raised wooden platform, where 
the merchants spread their carpets, and make their calculations on strips of a 
strong yellowish paj)er, resembling parchment, that tliey rest against their knee ; 
wdiile, without withdrawing the chibotiquc from thtnr lips, they dip their reed 
pen into an ink-bottle, nestled amid the folds of tlie shawl about tlieir waist, 
and thus gravely await their customers. Beyond the platform is a strong-room, 
of which the door is made fast ; for many of them contain some of the most 
costly gems in the world, particularly pearls, turquoises, and brilliants ; although 
tlic dingy and ill-supplied glass-cases on the counters would lead a stranger to 
imagine that nothing rare or curious was to be met with in the Bezenstein : but 
let the keen and quick-sighted dealers (who are almost entirely Armenians) see 
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a prospect of securing a good customer, and the door ol the inner apartment 
cjiice thrown hack, the eye must be steady indeed that is not dazzled by the 
mass of jewels which surround it. The 


Plate and gold, 

BaRons and ewers’- 

.ire there in abundance; drinking-cups, lipped with gems; tushees, or rosaries, 
where every head is a jewel ; clusters of diamonds in fanciful devices, for the 
mrhans of the young beauties of the harem ; aigrettes for the caps of the nobles ; 
housings for the Arab steeds of the Pashas, stiff with pearls and gold rings, 
chains, and stars; — ^it were idle, in short, to attempt a recapitulation of the 
treasures of the Bezenstein. 

The avenue of the money-changers is gloomy and uninviting, save to those 
wlu) can feel a pleasure in listening to the ring of the precious metals, wliich 
gO(?s on hour after hour, as the soleinn-lookiiig bankers pass heaps of coin, or 
bars of unwrought gold, from scale to scale, to t(?st their weight and quality. 
Tins branch of commerce, also, is almost entirely monopolised by Armenians, 
many of the principal men of that nation resident at Constantinople being sarafs, 
or bankers to the different Pashas, and remarkable for their high principle and 
honesty. There are few Turkish money-changers, — as tlie Osmanlis are not 
naluraily speculative in their commercial undertakings, and prefer a less uncer- 
tain and mixious occupation, — and still fewer Greeks ; I believe, simply fiom 
the diflieiilty they find in obtaining clients. The great mass of Constantino- 
politan bankers are, consequently, Armenians and Jews, and many of the latt< v 
are highly respectable and trustworthy ; the interests of their employers being 
further ensiirt^d from the known extent of their wealth, and the constant vigi- 
lance whicli is exercised by the Turkish government over that degraded and 
oppressed people. 

One of the most interesting portions of the Tchavchi, is tJiat known as the 
Armoury Bazar, where, in five minutes, a person may, like the ghost ot Hamlet.*' 
father, be — 

“ Armed from top to roc.”— 

in the garb and with the weapons of almost every period and nation. Ihe 
walls on either side are lined with pieces of armour ; — antique shields, from that 
of the paladin to the more modern buckler of tlic crescent; horse-gear, embossed 
and studded with shining metals ; warlike ornaments, so ponderous that they 
could, apparently, only ha'^e been wwught for giants; helmets of all forms and 
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sizes, many of them sunnouiited with devices wliicli recall the best days oi 
chivalry ; spears, as liglit as lairy-wands, and almost as j^littcring ; suits of mail, 
dimmed by tlu? rust of cciiturit‘s; tlie En‘‘'lisli musket, the American rifle, and 
the Indian bow, hang’ side by side ; wliile Damascus swords, Egy[)tian scymitars, 
and Turkish handjars, are heaped together in picturesque confusion. Leopard 
skins, saddle-worn and venerable, are there 'ako ; and resting against them may 
frequently be seen the heavy match-lock, crusU'd with embossed silver in those 
beautiful arabesques peculiar to the East. 

Tlie anxiety of the vendors to secure a Frank customer is quite ludicrous. 
He is beckojicd from one to the other with a gesticulation and earnestness against 
whieli it is almost impossible to contend; a score of articles is exliibited in 
succession, with a rapidity wliicli prevents their being thoroughly examined; 
and the plain dark steel of Khorassau gives place to the heavy and elaborate? 
Albanian pistol, and that in its turn to the Koran-inscribed Damascus sabre, 
before the quality of either can be ascertained. Then, suddenly, as ibougb 
lie doubted tluj taste of liis customer for warlike W(‘apons, the dealer thru si s 
them all aside, and spreads before him a tempting display of delicate amber 
mouth-pieces for the cliibouque ; under-coats from tlie costly looms of Persia; 
hangings of Tyrian tapestry ; and all his hoard of fanciful and expensive 
luxuries. Others, too impatient to await their ehaiice of wiling the wealthy 
iufid(;l from the stalls of their neighbours, employ one of their slave's to per- 
ambulate the bazar, and to pass and repass before the Frank, carrying some 
especially attractive object — such as a jewel-hilted pistol, or a bulf coat 
embroidered with gold with a skill and intricaej^ which cfinnot fail to attract 
his eye. 

All nations alike trade in this lascinatiiig coininorce ; the Armenian spreads 
his carjict beside that of the Turk; and tlie sallow Jew elbows the keen-eyed 
and cunriiifg CTrcck ; here and there a Persian may be seen sitting restlessly 
in the midst of his wares, his flexible and mobile features partially overshadowed 
by his large white turban ; while throngs of idlers block up tlie entrance of tlie 
avenue, shoving, laughing, and vociferating, and waking a perpetual thunder 
amid the echoes of the long building. 

The Shoo bazar presents a most gay and novel appearance, from the circum- 
stance .of its being customary — and, indeed, a law — in Constantinople for each 
nation to be shod with its own particular colour. Thus the Turk wears a boot 
and slipper of bright yellow morocco, the Armenian crimson, the Jew purple, 
and the Greek black ; and this I'act, coupled with the utter disregard of tlie 
Orientals to every thing like a fit^ which enables the dealer to mciuulacture large 
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quantities with the certainty of m speedy saiv;, makes the stre et of tlie shoc'-niakers 
like a bed of tulips. But tlic most beautiful feature of their trade is the velvet, 
gold-cinbroidcn'd, jewel ^sprinkled slipj^er of the harem, worn by the fair 'rurks 
on all occasions of histivity, and, indeed, by the higher classes on all occasions 
\Yitlun their dwellings; an article of expenditure so serious in a great Osman I i 
family, as to have suggested the application of the term hishmalUcy or slipper- 
money, (to which 1 lia\e already had occasion to allude,) to the grant of a consi- 
derable annual income to ibo ladies of the iinperial lamily. 

Mingled among tlu^se slippers may also be seen a number of circular anallcs, 
nr band-mirrors, with sliort bandies, mounted in gold or silver embroidery, and 
freqmmtly enriched with seed pearls. These. i)retty toy^s are indisjxmsable to 
(lu; Turkish laefies, as they are the companions, not only of their toilets but of 
their voyages up and down tlie Bosphorus, where, reclining on their cushions, 
they repair, as tl}e swilt. caique shoots along, the disarray which tlie sharp 
rca-hivezes create in the folds of tludr snowy veils and ample mantles. 

But decidedly the most glittering street in the Tcliarchi, is that aiipropriatcd 
to the (unbroiderers ; where silks, stiff with the most elaborate iKiedle-wurk, 
wrought ill gold and silver threads; almost impalpald^ muslin, gay with cliist(‘rs 
ol‘ bright -coloured silken tlowers; tobacco bags of cacliemn c, a})])ear to 

liave cost the maker years of labour; and costly scarfs from Persia, with golden 
borders formed of verses from the Korfiii, or love-ballads from llafiz, avt‘ to 
he seen on all sides. All the (‘inbrolilery wrouglit in Constaailinople, with very 
few exccjitions, is the work of the Arrmmian women, wlio, scadiided even nua^- 
strictly tlian the fair Turks witliiii the recesses of the harem, emulate 
thrifty and pains-taking husliand.s in tlioir untiring industry; hut much of tlif' 
most costly, r;ariiciilarly tliat whicli is woiked on cacliemire, is impoMcd 
from Persia. 

Tlie Fruit Bazar stands clos<^ to the water’s edge, ami abounds with dried 
fruits of every description — tigs and dates from Smyrna; r<iisin.s, plums, the 
small sweet currant of Coriutb, and every other variety capaide of })res('ivation ; 
the only inconsistency being tin? sah; of cliecse, and Russian butler, jiacked m 
caif-skins, and most unpleasant in a])pearance, ; inong the mon* attractive articles 
al r ea dy ei i u me ra tc( 1 . 

I'he Broussa silks occupy a very co siderabU? street, as the |)rodu(:e ol th 
celebrated looms of that city is greatly esteemed by tlie Turks, both for jiattein 
and texture. The staple trade of the ancient capital of Bithynia h(Miig raw silk, 
two-thirds of the houses are colonized by the “ s]>iiuiiiig-\vonn and the silk is 
consequently used by the \ savers with a prufusioii which renders the (juality ot 
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the manufacture so solid, that many individuals have been deluded into tlic 
belief that it was mixed with cotton — a material which is to them much more 
expensive and difficult of access. Tlni colours are seldom bright ; for the waters 
about Broussa are so liigldy mineralized, as to dull the silk very materially in 
the process of s])inning; but it probably derives from the same circiamstance 
its unusual strength and durability. The workmen of the city are extremely 
expert in interweaving gold and silver threads in the ^\arp ; and the silks so 
woven are greatly esteenned in the harems. Tlu? i)lainer patterns are used by 
both sexes indiscriminately ; and nearly the wliole costume of every respectable 
Turk or Arnumian is composed of Broussa silk. The demand is hence very 
great, and the supply commensurate with it; and there are few busier localities 
in the Tcliarclii than this. A few Genoa velvets and European sal ins may be 
found in the bales of tlie merchants; but as tliey are c()ni])arati\cly unsaleable, 
tlu' Frank lady who seeks tliem has no opportunity of being fastidious in her 
selection. 

The Confectionary Bazar is also extremely w'cll worthy of a visit, for tint 
Orientals excel in all the delicate preparations of sugar and perfunu^ which can 
l>e produced. Preserved rose-leav(;s — a feast ffir the fairies — look as bright, as 
soft, and almost as sweet, as though they had just been shaken to the earth by 
a truant zejdiyr wandering in the gardens of Nishapor; gums, mixed witli sugar, 
pmdumes, and the juices of fruits, arc moulded into a liundred pretty sliap- s 
and may be purchasial of as many diflerent llavours ; cakes of slicrbet.-paste, 
casks of (a composition of Hour, honey, and oil,) delicate sweetmeats from 

Smyrna and Scio, and strings of sausages, hung in festoons, and lilled with the 
inspissated juice of grapes, mixed witli walnuts or almonds, are amongjhe most 
popular articles of the sekeljhcs^^ if we except, indeed, tlie kdiniac, or clotted 
cream, which is also sold in this bazar. The name knimaCy signifying in tlie 
Turkish language the excess of excellence, wdll give some idea of the estimation 
in which this dainty is held by tlic natives; and, truly, it deserves tlie appellation 
It has obtained, for there are few edibles in the luxurious East more delicate 
than the kaimac. The rush of customers to the counter on which it is freshly 
set forth, is most amusing, and very unfavourable to tlie vendors of mahalab^y 
another preparation of milk, forming a species of blancmange, which is eaten 
with rosewater, and sugar, or honey. In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
confectionary colony, the water-venders ply a busy trade, and constantly thread 
among the crowd with their classically-formed vases, or jars of red clay, upon 
their shoulders and a w^ooden case strapped before them, containing large crystal 

• ConfccticiiicrK. 
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goblets, scrupulously clean and cool : their cry is harmonious and melancholy, 
but they are brisk, civil, and industrious ; and for about a fartliing and a half 
the pedestrian can always secure a refreshing draught. 

The lapidaries have also their distinct locality, where curious antique gems 
may occasionally be purchased, but always at an exorbitant price, the merchants 
having discovered the partiality of the Franks for that species of ornament ; they 
cut and engrave well, but the expense is greater tlian in Europe. 

The Tobacco Bazar is a very important feature in the Tcharchi ; the quantity 
consumed yearly in the city being immense, and the qualities numerous. Those 
most esteemed, however, are from Salonica and Latakia; tlie former by the 
women, from its mildness and perfume, and by the more luxurious among the 
men ; and the latter by the lower classes, on account of its great strength. 
Other varieties from the Crimea, Orm.us, and many parts of tlie East, and also 
from Hungary, are in abundance ; and when it is remembered that in Constan- 
tinople a visit is never paid, a bargain is never negociated, an hour is never 
passed, without the eternal cliibouque, there will be no necessity for the 
assurance that this is the most bustling of all the bazars. The narghili, or 
water-pipe, which is seldom used until after the mid-day meal, and wliicli greatly 
)'fesembles the hookah of Hindostan, is always filled with Shiraz tobacco, sprinkled 
with rose-water, and frequently rendered still more odoriferous by having a 
scented pastilo placed on its summit, while the water through which the vapour 
T)asses is impregnated with the perfume of some flower or spice. 

The Spice Bazar is perhaps, however, the most perfectly oriental departnu^nt 
of the Tcharchi ; for it is laden and groaning with all the costly condiments of 
the Levant, in enormous quantities. There are pyramids of cloves, hillocks of 
ginger, piles of cinnamon, bags of mace, and a combination of sweetness wliieh 
wafts the sense at once to the spiced groves of Araby the Blest,” 

The Porcelain Bazar is very beautiful; for witlun it are congregated every 
species of ancient and modern China, from the pure, well-finished, iVesh-looking 
cup of Worcestershire manufacture, to the elegantly-formed but time-worn 
vase, dug from some Athenian ruin. The ioimic flowers of Dresden are besidr* 
the productions of Sevres; and the combinations of colour are extremely pretty. 
Tars of artificial flow^ers, and or-molu, buhl, and alabaster clocks from Paris and 
Geneva, abound; for the Turks are very partial to these ornaments, and scatter 
them over every room in their houses ; and, altogether, the Porcelain Bazar 
is a very agreeable lounge. 

In order to avoid the imputation of tediousness, we will conelude the chapter 
with a descrip^on of the Shawl Bazar — a mart of luxury and expense which 
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the terror of many an Eastern husband. The goods exposed are rather gaudy 
ilian valuable, and consist principally of Scotch and Erench manufactures, both 
oi which are eagerly purchased by the middle and lower classes ; these are hung 
against the walls, or spread over the carpets of the dealers, in juxta-position with 
Greek coiffures of gold-spotted muslin, scarfs of lama-gauze, and embroidered 
batliing wrappers. But in the private store behind the merchant lie the most 
precious shawls of Lahore and Thibet, gold stiilfs from Bagdat, and all the more 
costly articles of an oriental toilette. Many of tlie traders in this bazar are 
Persians ; and wo betide the unsuspecting Eraiik who falls into their clutches ! 
They have all the cunning of tlio Greek, the pertinacity of the Armenian, and 
the roguery of the Jew, to which is superadded their own national fearlessness 
of a lie, and proficiency in dissimulation. Does the worthy merchant show a 
shawl for whicli he is aware that he would be well paid by a thousand piastres, 
lie will begin by demanding two, or even three thousand; and so long as he 
believes that tlierc is tJic sliglitest probability of cifccting iiis purpose, he will 
swear by the beard of Iiis father, and the grave of his mother, that he is selling 
it far beneath its value, because he sees sometliing fortunate in the aspect of 
his customer-^or because he has di'eamt a dream — or for some other equally 
])robable and rational reason ; when, no sooner docs lu? become convinced of 
the ijnpracticahility of the cheat, than he unhiusliingly decreases his deinand 
l)y two or three hundred piastres at a time, until he lias reduced it to a lair 
amount. 

The mania of the Greek ladies for cachemires is a national characteristic; 
and as all the oriental females are both extravagant and fastidious on tlie subjc'ci 
of shawls, this branch 'of commerce is very weighty ; while the bazai is aLso 
visited by the slaves, whose business it is in every great household to superintend 
the wardrobes of the harem ; and who barter, ciiaffer, and exchange, with a 
knowledge of the comparative value of tlie articles quite etjual to that of the 
merchants themselves ; and who bring hither all the cacliemires requiring re|)air, 
to a number of grave old Moslems, who are squatted upon their carpets — spectacle 
on nose, and needle in hand — at the lower end of the street ; and who perform 
their task most skilfully, weaving in every thread of a corresponding colour to 
the pattern of the shawd, and perplexing the eye to discover the fracture. 

Such is the Tcharchi of Constantinople, where a week may be wholly and 
not unprofitahly spent, without ennui or w’eariness. 
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FOUNTAIN IN GALATA. 


“ 'Tia a Httlo thinj:; 

To give a cup of water; yet it» draught 
Of cool refreshment* drain’ll by fever’d lipa, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than ivhen uci taroan juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.” 


The fountains of Constantinople and its environs are all more or less elei^ant i 
and among the most beautiful, both as regards arcliitectiirc and ornament, 
may be classed the subject of the present sketch, which occupies the centre of 
a small square, at th^ foot of the steep ascent leading up from the merchant- 
suburb of Galata to the Infidel Iliir’ of Pera. 

Its form is singularly graceful and well-proportioned; and as the hand of 
innovation has not yet touched its massive and deeply-projecting cornice, it is 
perhaps as correct a specimen pf the pure Moorish style as any now existing m 
the city. Four small domes compose the roof; and they are circled by a net- 
work of dentated sculpture, which gives them a light and pretty appcjarancc , 
and relieves the eye as it glances upward from the face of the fountain, wiiicn 
is beautifully and profusely painted in arabesques, as well as the wide aiul 
undulating cornice at the base of the domes. 

Five slender pillars of white marble divide the bayed front of the building 
into four equal compartments, which arc screened to about midway of its ludgl t 
by a gilded lattice-work, behind whose protecting shadow stands a range of brass 
vessels, occupying the lip of a reservoir containing a constant supply of cool 
water for the use of the thirsty passenger ; while on either side of tliis, the 
principal face of the fountain, stretch two receding wings, where exterior basins, 
fed wdth a flow of water wliicli rarely fails in its volume, offer a constant and 
abundant mean of comfort and cleanliness to the immediate neighbourhood. 

Coffee-luosques, sheltered from the summer .li eats by rude wooden terract 
overshadowed by acacia trees and wild vines, occupy a portion of the square ; 
and the quiet-loving Moslem smokes his chibouque in luxurious repose, und( r 
tlie very shade ofehe fountain whence he draws his cool and healthlul draugh*. 
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Here tlic khamals^ deposit the heavy bale, wlxich has been slung upon two long 
poles resting on their shonhlers, being secure at once of rest and refreshment ; 
and recover their fiiiling breatli ere they venture on the steep ascent, whose 
rugged paving doubles its difficulty. Here the lounging household servant, 
a slave only in name, loiters away an idle half-hour, collecting or retailing the 
gossip of the neighbourhood. Here the crouching Jew offers for sale his paltry 
moutli-pieccs of artificial amber or discoloured ivory; the first of these being 
made from the dust of the gum, and the fragments of those which break under 
the hands of the workmen — an accident so common with amber, as considerably 
to enhance the price of the perfect article. Here, too, the wayfarer and the 
idler alike linger willingly; and seated upon low wicker stools, not raised more 
than a few inches from the ground, they form groups of pictures(|ue comfort in 
admirable keeping with the locality, as they smoke their chibouques, sip their 
coffee, and drain deep draughts of the clear water of the fountain. The houses 
which surround the square give a perfect idea of Turkish domestic architecture : 
the projecting story above the ground-floor, supported by stout buttresses of 
timber, and thickly set with latticed windows, is the hareni of the establishment ; 
while the owner of the dwelling plies his trade or vends his wares below, squatted 
on a wooden counter close beside the street, with his slippers lying near him, 
his pipe between his lips, and his goods hung all round his shop. 

Among the prettiest of these small trades is tlip.t of the sherbetf and moha- 
libej merchants, whose tinkling fountains of metal, pouring forth streams of 
lemonade atid other cool drinks, are very inviting to the passer by ; while the 
large carefully-kept trays of white wood, with the blancmange covered by a fine 
cloth moistened with rosewater, are scarcely less enticing. The shops of the 
boudaka§ venders are also very attractive, as the forms of most of the bowls 
are extremely elegant, and the gilding and enamelling of many of the more costly 
even curious. Near this fountain is situated the street of the pipe-stick makers, 
a race of men who are sure of success in their calling, and who are comparatively 
independent in their manner of doing business ; and many a bargain is struck 
between the itinerant dealer and these worthy perforators of cherry-sticks and 
jasmin-wood, under the wild vines and acacias of the pretty fountain in the 
square. 


• Street .porter?!. 


f Litnrally, “ cool drink.' 


t Hlaiiomtuige. 


§ Pipe-bowls. 
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TIEW FROM MOUNT UULGURLHU. 


■'1 is luird to tjoit the Kast’a inspiring sk v, 
Kroiii citron groves ami spic^y gales to fly ; 
'I'o look on Nature in her hrightest 
Nor heave a sigh for lier lost Joveliiiess. 


The scene which is spread out hidbre the wanderer, ns he stands upon the 
dusky mountain of Bulgurlliu, with the town of Scutari inunediately at ]iis 
feet, and the city of Constant luoplc mapped out in the distaiut* in its frame ol 
Ll(‘ar and pellucid waiter, is one whicli fiiroughout his after life, he it ol‘ what 
duration it may, ho can never cease to remember. He looks down into the 
myspu'ious gardens of the Serai Bournou, far ovt‘r the glittering l^ropontis, 
along the shores of tlui Bosjdioriis, into the Cloldmi Horn, upon “ St. So[)liias 
gleaming dome on the sevcui liills of t!.e im])erial eily, the gloomy reinalus 
of the Seven Towers, the anciciil w'alls of By/.iinlium, the modern ])alaces ot 
the Sultans, the fair islands of tin* Sea of Marmora, and the far-olf and shonn- 
crested Mount Olympus, lording it over the lei tih^ plains ol Broussa. 

It is wadi for tliose who wish to fi)rm a coria’ct idea of siuli a sc(‘ne as this, 
tliat the pencil of the artist can call it nj) and place it palpably helore tlieni ; 
for mere words could never succeed in creating so bright a vision. Hours are 
iu‘cessary to the traveller to enable him to ap})rcc;ato all its glory; and it is 
an addidonal enjoyment to iiitch Ids tent among the wild tliynie and olive-trees 
of the mountain, and in the midst of tlie camels, which, after gaining the smnndt 
of the heiglit, repose there for a. time in .sonu* shady spol, as they an; on their 
way into the interior, laden with nierchandisi; from the luizar.s ot the ca])ital. 
As these animals are never sei-n on the European side of the ehaimel, (liey give 
a localizing eflect to tlie jiicture, and the wanderer at once feels that lie is 
in Asia. 

Thin is, p.'rlinps, tlio most favo.i iblo point li.r conk'iupl.itin- SlamlKuil in 
all its extent, and I'lilly eomprehendinfr its extr ionlinai v magiiifu'cnco as a 
whole; its singular ontlino, its ocean-girdle, where the him' waves seem, to follow 
lovingly whithersoevor the sinuosities of the shores iinite llitiu , its thousand 
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tluincs, and its shal’l-lilvc minarets beckoning to the blue heavens, against which 
tliey glitter like polished ivoiy ; its forest-trees overshadowing tlie party-coloured 
dw(‘llings; its cy])ress-grov(.‘s stretching down to the water’s edge; and all the 
blended beauties of the unrivalled locality. 

The artist has indeed a ricli lield for his talent when he gazes around him 
from Mount Ihdgurlhu; hut the traveller, although he may idly heap expletive 
on expletive, until his praises swell into hyperbole, must ever fail in conveying 
by mere verbal di'scriptiun, a correct impression of so bright, so varied, and so 
beautiful a panorama. 


TUKKISIl IIOIISKS ON I'llK HOSPllOfUIS. 


It u'MS iM(]oc<l a \vi«Jo Iiuildiiij' 

AV’hioh opoiu‘(I on flieir view, ami o’ln* tin.' t'lont 
'i'hrro to In.* I)esprcnt a Weal of^^ildinu:, 

Ami various hiic.^, as iti (lie 'I’urkisli wont “ 

A ijnmly taste; for fliey are little skill’d in 
The arts <d’ wliich these lumts were onee the foul 
Kjveh villa on l!ie Bosphorus looks a sere«*M 
M'.v painted, or a pretty opera-socno,” 

Jh K«i\ , 


UowKVER the description of the no’ole poet which lieads tlfc present chapter 
may apply to many of the country residences on the channel, it cannot he denied 
that to others it is entirely inapplicable; for there are oidy too great a number 
wliicli resemble nothing less than 

“ A scn'oii now paiiite<l.’* 

"I’he sliores of the nosplionisi are a study — not only for their beauty, but 
becauise, in the general aspi-et of the dwellings that fringe them, the traveller 
may read a great moral lesson; for Turkey is a country where the population 
do not f;dl hack upon the past, wliere tliey are almost candess of tlu^ future, and 
where* th(.‘ present is every tiling. I he Turk hnlicK for himself, toils h)!* himself, 
intrigues for himsi‘lf, as liis father did hi*fore him; and leaves his children to 
strive ami to create in tln ir turn with the ‘‘ Jnshallah!” of an earnest and unaf- 
O'cted T>hilosophy. Fortune, ev( o in tin* West, is a fickle tenun* ; hut in the 
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Kast, It is sometimes the mere ephemera of a day ; and thus, as tUe Osinanli 
rises in that favour which alone can lend it, he at once erects or purchases a 
residence suited to his brightening prospects, gay with tenn)orary onuuueut 
and evanescent decoration, whose freshness may even thus chance to outlive 
his prosperity. Should it do otherwise, he gladly renews the paint and the 
gilding, and repairs the ravages of the weather, or the cflects of accident; but 
when, as is frequently the case, it outlasts his fortunes, he contents himself with 
the faded and discoloured reliques of by-gone luxury, and satisfies himself by 
making the dwelling habitable, and awaiting a more golden season to renew its 
vanished glories. 

Thus, as the light caique of the observer skims over the ripple, the circum- 
stances of almost every hojiseliolder on the Bosphorus may be ascertained by 
the appearance of his dwelling. The residence of the favourite and the courtier 
is indeed a “ wide extensive building,” over whose front is “ besprent a deal 
of gilding, and various hues.” Thic lattices of the harem are gaily painted, llie 
terraces are bright with flowers, the marble steps against which the blue ripple 
chafes in the sunshine are thronged with .attendants, and the caicjue that awaits 
its owner at their base is like a fairy bark, glittering with gold and crimson. 
Arabesques adorn the walls, and pretty kiosques peep from among tlie leaves 
of the tall trees of the ex tensive gardens ; the perfume of flowers and the sounds 
of music come blended along tlie water, and the very atmosphere breathes 
prosperity. 

The discarded Bey and the disgraced Minister boast dwellings as stately and 
as proud, but the trace of change is over all. A heavy baud has fallen upon 
the edifice, and the bright oolours have faded beneath its pressure. Grass grows 
upon the marble terraces; the wind finds its way into the apartments through 
shivered glass and shattered lattices; and a certain parade ol decay, which leaves 
an impression of design upon the mind, is palpable throughout. 

But the empty residence of the exile tells a far sadder talc. There all is real 
and unstudied ruin ; the grass and weeds are rank in the fissures ot the pave- 
ment; the hingeless shutters rattle in the wind; the mouldering roof no longer 
excludes the rain, wliicli forms a tliousand discoloured currents tlirough tJie 
faded frescoes of the desolate and echoing apartments ; doves build iu the galle- 
ries, and locusts are loud among the garden-branches ; theirs is the only song 
that awakens the deserted groves. 

rile houses of the Armenians and Greeks (the raiahs, or vassals ot the Porte,) 
are universally painted a dull red, or lead colour; the gayer lints iu wlileh live 
Turks delight being prohibited to them, while the Jews are compelled to eoufwie 
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ihoinsclves to Llack ; and amon^ the wealthier raiahs it is connnon to paint a 
residence whicli is unusually s])aei()us, in two distinct colours, to produce the 
efFeet ot its heing si'j)arate dwi llin^s. 

Nolhiin;' can ])i' more irn ^ular, and consequently more pictures(pie, than the 
style of biilldiiii:;* on the Jlosphorns; for the Turks are such sincere lovers of 
nature, that they invariably throw out a hay, or contract a wing, when by so 
doing they can seenre a fine vitnv, or a pn tty peep, not otherwise attainable ; 
and as tlu‘S(? pri'sent tlunnselves at every turn of tlic channel, the Turkish 
country lionsi's have niiich the appearance of buildings that have been put 
together by fragnunits. 

Wlieii it is renienibered that these lionses are backed by a chain of fertile 
and riehly wooded liills, forining a succession of gardens and ph‘asure-gronnds, 
and arc washed by tlu‘ rapid current of the ilosphorns, it will be readily con- 
ceded that they present a conp-(ra‘il probably unique; while the salubrity of 
the air, the elasticity of the atinosphen', the constant movement u])on the 
channel — whiih may, widiout aircctation, he di'nominated the high-way of tlnr 
capital— and the splendid scenery wliich tliey command on all sides, render them, 
as Slimmer residiaices, well wortliy of the universal popularity which they enjoy. 

In many instances the buildings are raised along the extreme edge of the shore, 
and are unjirotected, I'ven by a terrace ; and the ujiper stories generally pro- 
jccling hiyond tin: liascmcnt, they hang over the watm* in a singular manner. 
Nor do they always enjoy this jirivilege with impunity, as the cliaiinel is sevend 
feet in depth under their ^ely• windows; and it not unfrequently happens, that 
the wind failing when a vessel is heating on a ‘‘ tack,” and tbe current impell- 
ing it onward witli a force which it is unable to resist, ])ortioi)s of the rigging 
become entangled with the houses, bowsprits enter the windows of the saloons 
and carry away the roof, and the most ridiculous accidents are the result. But 
the inliabitanls nill not sacrifice a j)osillve enjoyment to a jirobahle evil; and 
thus tluy build their water-palaces as daringly as though no intrusive bark ever 
partial with its gleaming prow the bright waves over which th(‘y fling their long 
(lark shadows. 

Not the least beauty of these singular residences consists in their lianging 
terraces, frequently latticed in for the convenience of tlie harem, which make 
tile Bosphorus fragrant witii the l)reatli of flowers; and t!ie little canals termi- 
nating in arched entrances for the caiqiii'S of the establishment, wliich are tlius 
admitted to a large basin in the cejitrc of the court-yard, whcic the fair iiiha- 
hita.nts may embark and disemlxirk at their pk'asurc, without being subjected 
to the ])rolaning gaze of the paoaers-hy. 
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The interior of these interesting dwellings is generally fitted up with much 
taste, and always with a careful regard to cheerfulness. The walls are painted 
in frescoes, with landscapes, fruits, or flowers; and the ceilings are always 
beautifully ornamented. In short, they are as fanciful, and almost as frail, 
as fairy-palaces. 


MOSQUE OF SULTANA VALIDE, 

riU»M HiK POUT. 


Look on thi.s picture, und on this ; 

A miniature resemblance." 

Shaksphauk. 


The handsome court of the Mosque of Yeni Djaini has been already 
described, but the whole effect of the edifice from the water is too striking to 
be neglected by the artist. 

The white and dazzling marble of which it is built, its slender and highly 
ornamented minarets, its stately portal, and solemn stillness, are brought out 
in such fine relief against the dark and dingy buildings wliich cumber the port, 
and which are loud with industry and contention — that while the mere traveller 
involuntarily wishes to transport the gleaming temple to a more consistent localit y, 
tlie painter forgets the turmoil, the filth, and the uproar amid which he gazes 
on it, ill his anxiety to transfer to the pages of his skerch-bouk so heaiititui 
iui object. 

The Mosque of the Sultana Valide stands almost on the edge of tlie port, 
from which its court is only separated by the Balook, or Fish Bazar ; and this 
])oint being the ferry between Galata and Stamboul, is constantly thronged witli 
boats. And here it is that almost every Frank first lands in the “ City of the 
Faithful.” The scene is a singular one to the western traveller; and the noise 
and bustle of the busy crowd are totally at variance with all his preconceived 
ideas of the grave and turbaned easterns. The sharp shrill voice of tlie irritable 
and loquacious Greek, tlie cxpostulatory vehemence of tlic angry Armenian, 
the solemn intonations of the >tately Turk, the hurried grcctingsof the merchants 
passing to and from the bazars, and the vociferous aj peals of the rival boatmen 
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to tlio iinpatieiit passenot^rs, s\vi‘Il on tlic air together; while the confusion on 
tlie water eimilat(‘s that on land. 

Sharp and liigli-j)r()W('d Aral) barks, taking in their lading, and exposing tlieir 
carved and gilded oniainejits to the contact of the swift caiques that shoot along 
among them, and the heavy cliimsy-Iooking European boats constantly ])lying 
between the sliore and tlie V(‘ssels to whicli they belong; local functionaries 
darling ])ast on their trrands of Jiidden import; the? caique of the idler, with its 
crimson carpet, its comfortable cushions, and its drowsy cai(^ucjh(‘s, awaiting, 
half aslcc]), llu‘ return of their lounging em])loyer; the h'rry-hoat, witl) its 
dingy gilding, and eager owner ; the wtdbkept and graceful cai([n(‘ of the princely 
harem, glittering with ornanuMit and bright with beauty, bearing the veiled 
favuiirilt’ and her imidhal slaves to the otluu* shore ; the barge of tlu' Minister, 
sliooting ovfM* tlie water with the sjieed of a wild bird, and flinging the silver 
sprav riglit and hdY like a shower of diamonds, as the sturdy rowers Ixaid to their 
toil ; — or, percliama-, in the distaiu’e, even the passing hark of the Padishah* 
himself, on his way to the shady retreats of Kyat-Khana, moving along Ixmeath 
the sunshine, one bright mass of glittering gold. And high aliove all tins 
movenu'nt, and Inirrv, and human coil, towers the snowy temjile of the nnliappy 
Sultana Valide : near it sh'eps in peace its imperial founder in her splendid 
mausoleum; and day by day the busy scene is renewt‘d, tlic picturesque groupcs 
arc variously repeated, and the deep blue lleavim smihes down on all alike; while 
tlic clear siuTace of the port relli'cts at onec? the solemn Mosque, tlu* quiet tomb, 
and the flitting shadows of each chance caique and its busy freight. 


THE MOSaUE OF SULTAN ACilMET. 


^ The house of pnivor })rofane(l by words of strife — 

The shrine of jieace loinl with unholy war — 

The siliMit couits made >oeaI With Llie .oice 
Of luiiiian passion ” 

Tiif Mosque of Sultan Aclimet, altliougli less spacious than that of St. Sophia, 
and less eh'gant in its details than Suleltnanie, is superior to both in exterior 
ciTect. Its position is admirable ; for the noble and well-shaded space in which 

• Emperor. 
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it stands occupies a side of the Atmeidaii, or Place of Horses, one of the most 
elevated portions of the city, and is only separated from the ancient race-course 
of the Romans by a handsome wall of white marble, intersected with gilt railing. 

A singular feature in this mosque, and one by which its beauty is much 
enhanced, is the circumstance of its being the only temple in Constantinople 
having six minarets ; and the peculiarity is stated to have grown out of the 
desire of its Imperial founder to possess a mosque in his capital rivalling that 
at Mecca in this particular. Tlic permission of the Multi having been witli 
dilRculty obtained, and the number of minarets at Mecca being increased to 
seven, in consequence of its not being deemed expedient that any other mosque 
should emulate that which is sanctified by the tomb of the Propliet, the temple 
built by Sultan Achmet at once exceeded in beauty every other in Stainboul. 
The arrangement of the minarets is efiected in the most graceful maiiiier ; two 
of them only being attached to the principal building, while tlie rejuainder cut 
sharply and irregularly through the dense mass of foliage amid which the mosque 
is buried. Their galleries of Saracenic architecture look like fringes of lace, aim 
their slender spires are touched with gold, and glitter in the sunshine ; while the 
extreme beauty of the ancient trees, which are coeval with the building, throw 
out the dazzling whiteness of the whole pile, and their own sober d(.‘pth of 
shadow relievos the eye with its refreshing coolness. 

At the upper end of the Atincidan stands the monument of Constantine, 
a square pillar, ninety feet in height, and indebted only to tradition for its name. 
And tradition has been but a sorry godmother, for, iu the nineteenth century, 
she is unable to decide to whieli of the fourteen Emperors so called, it was really 
dedicated. It may have been the founder ol the Empire — the first and almost 
the greatest of the whole; and then, indeed, it were worthy to exist for ever 
as the memorial of a strong arm and a brave spirit ; but to him succeeded twelve 
other Constantines, supine and imbecile; mere cumberers ol the earth, to whom 
it could but serve as a finger pointing to heaven to beckon thence the scorn of the 
angry gods upon Ids degenerate and dishonouring successors. It should have 
been — but, alas ! it cannot— a record of the last, who washed away the reproach 
of the wliole world upon his line, in the blood of a heroic heart — ol that 
Constantine Paleologiis, who offered himself up on the ruins of an expiring 
dynasty ; the Imperial victim, who fell in the breach he had no longer strength 
to defend, and left a glorious name and a crumbling city to the victorious arms 
of the Infidels ; the last and greatest of the Constantines, of whom no memorial 
now^ exists, save in the pages of the historian, and the strains of the poet. Had 
the column been indeed erected to his honour, the hand by which it was denuded 
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mipflit well have withered at its work; for the brazen covering by whicli 
the imperfect masonry was originally concealed has been torn away, and with 
it every vestige of its ancient s[)lendonr and appropriation. The stones, now 
laid bare to the unsparing toueli of time, have every aj)pearance of being eare- 
b’ssly and inart ificially piled together; and traces of the liuge brazen nails that 
ibnnta ly secured tlie outiT surfac'*, still remain to attest the Vandalism which no 
ri'gret can now re[)air. To a casual observer, it appc'ars incredible that so slight 
and iinperlect a ])il(‘,so small in circumference and so great in height, should thus 
long have maintained its equilibrium. 

Near tills column, and about midway of the Atmeidan, are seen the remains 
ol the Delphic Tripod -a r(‘lic reiulenal principally interesting by a tradition 
in which the dhirks have firm faith, and which aiHrms, that wlum hy any acci- 
(hmt it shall be either destroyed or displaced, Constantinople will become once 
more a Christian ca])ital. They furthermore assert that the first lirazmi head 
of the three serpents whose i;vol\ed bodies form tlu* column, was lost in tin* 
transfer of the trophy to Stamboul ; that the second was stricken off by Sultan 
Achmet, at a single blow of his sciinetar, to prove the strengtli of Ids arm to 
his assembled troojis; and tliat the third disappi'ared, no one knew how nor 
wldtlier. It is certain that the fragment wliicli now remains is headh'ss, and, 
were it not for tins naliunal legend, almost tiiiwortby C)f notice. 

At the extremity of the square stands a handsome Olxdisk of red Egyptian 
granite, raised upon a pedestal of white marble, coarsely embellislicd with the 
victories of Theodt)sius, which blend but l^adly with the elaborate liieroglyjdiics 
inscribed with such miiiutii cani immediately above them. Tlu* Obelisk is sixty 
feet in lieight, and is in itself very beautiful; hut its charm is considerably 
weakened from its juxta-positioii with the arcldtecture of another age and country. 

But the Atmeidan has become in itself famous during the reign of the present 
Sultan by its historical associations — associations wliicli are far more interestin'^ 

o 

tliaii even Uio aiititiuarlaii treasuivs (liat it contains; for it was here that, clurin;r 
the (lostruclion of the Janissaries in 1<S:';;, that fated body made a vigorous 
though ineffectual stand against the troops of their Imperial master. Tliousands 
are said to have fallen in this square alone hy the weapons of the soldiery of the 
Nizam Attick,* and the musketry to whieh they were exposed from the windows 
of the ncighhouring iiouscs. Here, too, several of the ringleaders were cajttured, 

• TliP aftomp* of tlio Sultan Solim to organize a regular arni.v li.ul ne irl_> faile.l, from llie fart of Ills Illlvin^ 
named the troops Nizam Djedid, or tlicNew ItoLUilation, uliieli tlic present Sultan changed to Nizam Attick, 
or the Old ItcKulation, in order to appease the jiopular outcry aKain-t innovation ; the first murmur bciim' 
silenced l.y a declaration that the force then forming was a revival of that instituted by Solymaii I., an assiir- 
cnce wliicli at tince reconciled the people to :he eli;in;.'e. 
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hanged by order of the Sultan, on a large plane-tree near the gate leading 
into the outer court of the mosque, whicli has since been called by the Turks, 

the Tree of Groans.” 

Th(‘ intc'rior of Sultan Aehmet is chiefly remarkable, architecturally, for 
the inunei\se size of the four columns which supj)ort the dome ; for its 
spacious and elegant galleries, roofed with mosaic; and for its lofty marble ]nd})it. 
Its paramount claim to interest exists, however, in the fact, that it was within 
these walls that the Sandjak Sherif, or Sacred Standard of iVlahomet \vas exposed, 
after tin? refusal of the Janissaries to submit themselves to the will of the Sultan. 

The Sandjak Sherif had not been publicly exhiblt(‘d in the capital for half 
a ('iMitury; and the idea was a most politic oiu', as all the enthusiasm and 
fanaticism of tin? empire was sure to be enlisted under its folds. This standard, 
so revered by all good Musselmauns, is believed to have been the nether garment 
of Mahomet, and is the most solemn relic possessed by his disciples; and its 
appearance rallied at once every devout MosU'in in tin' ranks of tin* sovereign. 

A [)roeessi()n was formed from the Imperial Treasury to tin' mosque of Sultan 
Aehmet; the Sultan, attended hy all his court and honseliold, was ])r(‘ccdod by 
the Ulema and Softas of the city, rehearsing v(‘rscs from tin' Koran. Public eriers 
announced tin? exhibition of the holy standard throughout the capital, and the 
excitement was beyond all precedent. 

When tin? cortege reached the mosque, which they entered by the gre«at gate 
op[)osit(? the Atmeidan, the Cheek-Islam mounted tin' steps of the pulpit, and 
jdanted the Sandjak Sherif there with holy reverence; and as hi' did so, tin- 
Sultan ])ronounce(l an anathema against all those who i\ fused to obey an autho- 
rity so supported. 

TIn'se circumstances throw a lialo around the mosque of the Sultan Aehmet 
which greatly enhances its actual beauty; and the traveller loiters willingly 
amid its dim magnificence, calling up visions of tlie ])ast wliich stamp an extra- 
neous value upon every detail of the edifice. 

A curious and valuable collection of antique vases, of the most gracelul designs 
and beautiful workmanship, many of them inlaid with gems and mother-ol-pearl, 
are suspended tliroughout the mosque from transverse bars ol iron ; together 
with tlic eggs of ostriches, emblems of dependence on Providence ; ears ol corn, 
the symbols of plenty ; and similar typical decorations. 

But the glory of Sultan Aehmet, as an edifice, is its inner, or cloistered court, 
surrounded by graceful Saracenic columns, whose cajiitals resemble clusters of 
stalactites, forming the basi' of arclics ot extraordinary beauty. In the centre 
oi tlie court, which is paved t liroughout with rich marble, a stately lountain, 

11 
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surmounted by a handsome cui^ola, gives an aspect of refreshing coolness to the 
enclosure. On the left hand of the gate of entrance is situated a balcony, upon 
which opens one of the windows of the mosque, whence all firmans of public 
interest are read aloud to the people ; and, taken altogether, whether as a public 
building, as a religious monument, or as the site of stirring incident, there is no 
tc'inple in Stamboul more worthy of attention than tlie Imperial Mosque of 
Sultan Achmet. 


THE COLUMN OF iNI/VRCIAN. 

Tfiere Rrtme’« proufl c*arvc<] in living jjtono, 

Is lifted to the skiey, an<l form.H the l>n.sc 
0/ a still prouder atatue, now unknown — 

Wlilch, when first raised to its imperial place. 

Had thought to make futurity its own. 

MS. POKM. 

'fiiE Column of Marcian stands near the gate of Adrianople, in the garden 
of a Ihirklsh house ; and is a fine remain of Roman splendour. The p(?d(‘sta1 of 
tlie pillar is ornamented with wreaths ol oak leaves; the shaft is eighty leet 
in height; and on the richly carved Corinthian capital rests a block of marble 
supporting a second ca])ital, formed by four gigantic eagles, sustaining upon 
tlicir extended wings the base of a statue now enlirely destroyed. Tlie 
name of the column waiuld infer that the missing effigy \vas that of the 
Emperor Marcian; but many of the Greeks cling to the tradition tliat it was 
erected in honour of one of the heathen divinities, by whose statue it was sur- 
mounted : and they ascribe it iiidlfferently to Apollo, Mercury, and Mars. By 
the Turks it is called Kestachi^ and valued only as a stately feature in the 
landscape; although the worthy Moslem in whose garden it stands, is evidently 
rmich gratified by the admiration it elicits from strangers. A venerable olive- 
tree, wliose rude and knotted trunk is in a state of picturesque decay, loans 
against the slender shaft ; flowers bloom at its base ; a cluster of dark cypresses, 
looking, despite their great height, like mere pigmies beside this lofty monu- 
ment of human art, arc in its immediate vicinity ; while a small mosque, and a 
modest mausoleum, peep out in the distance from among the leafy trees of 
the enclosure. 
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Occasionally, as the tourist meditates beside it, or the artist, seated near tlu‘ 
mouldering wall which separates it from the road, transfers its noble proportions 
to his canvass or his sketch-book, the cheerful voices of women come on his ear 
from the latticed casement of the dwelling by which it is immediately overlooketl : 
nor can he fail to feel that he is himself the subject of their harmless mirth; 
his foreign and tasteless garb, his unturbaned head, his beardless cliin — even 
the very nature of his occupation, is food for laughter and for jest; while tin* 
certainty of a present to old Akif, wliich is never refused by those who visit 
liis classic garden, adds, in no inconsiderable degree, to the gratification of his 
harem, when the apparition of a wandering giaour comes to relieve the tedium 
of their existence. 

Old Akif himself is also a worthy subject for the eas(‘l of the artist ; he seems 
to have grown grey with tlie column, and to have withered with the olive-tree. 
The innovations of late years have wrought no reform in the garb or manin^r 
of Akif; he looks like an Asiatic Turk who had never gazed on the gloric^s of 
the “Golden City.” His turban is large and loosely folded; Ids tchalvar* are 
of the widest dimensions; his open sleeves of the extremest length; his waist- 
shawl is freighted with an ample tobacco-purse ; and he leans upon liis chibou([ue 
with an air of sturdy and majestic independence finely demonstrative of his 
proud and self-centered disposition. Ho docs the honours of the monument 
like one who is conscious that he is conferring a favour. He ni'ither murmurs 
at the heartless haste, nor at the tedious delay of his visitors ; and he ultimately 
receives the gratuity of his departing guests with all the quiet and unmoved 
composure of a creditor tendering Ids hand for the payment of a well-won debt. 
The venerable Akif is no antiquarian in spirit; to him stones arc stones, and 
inscriptions which do not treat of the Korun a mere waste of words; and as 
tlie smoko from his chibouque curls slowly over his long white heard, many a 
thought probably passes through his placid brain, not altogether flattering to 
the earnest Frank who scrambles about the ruin, seeking for traces of a time 
and people now passed away for ever. 


• 'rrouM 
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SCUTARI. 


the «>f thou’^aiul l«* iiliv 

h;vt shine h.-noaf h, while al«nv' 
'!’ho sad hilt li\inLr cvpress phniiiw 
And witiier-i not, thoiajh hnincli and It. of 
Are stainpM ^'•itll an eternal urief. 

Like early unrenuited lo\e-’ 

]^\ H')N 


TiiK first object connected witli tlie city of Constantinople visii)lu* to tlu- 
\n\ai»or wlio approaclies it from (b(‘ Dardanelles, is the cypress cano[)y ol the 
ereat Cemetery of Scutari. Its dark mass of funereal foliay’e rests like a tliundcr- 
eloiul “ no bi,t^^!4er than a inairs hand” acj*ainst tin* chsir blue sky for a tinu*; 
and then, as the vessel plouohs her way tliroii;;h the \ieldii\L^ waters, ‘.gradually 
iomns out larufi* and larjda'r upon the hori/.on, until tlie mind bei;'ins to take in 
>eme idi'a ot its vast extent. 

'lliis extraordinary neeropoli.s, ])t*rha|)s the lar^'est and most pietures([iui in 
tlie world, str(.‘tehes its cold and silent shadows over lull and valh'V, coveriiiL;' 
ijjiwards of three miles of country with the sahh* livery of (h*ath, and shuttinij; 
out the sun-liidit from unnumhenal o^raves. I'he Moslem, when he breathes 
his last, may truly he saiil to have sunk into “ tiie quiet j^rave for his aslu s 
are never desecrated for tlie sake of the [)oor space which they till up; no second 
tenant ever crushes yet more di'cply the remains of tlu* original occupant of each 
narrow tomb; and thus the hurial-piaces yearly extend themselves in every 
direction, and form a prominent feature in tlu* 'i'nrkish landscape. 

Nothin!^ can he cfinceived more solemn than the effect ol the dee[) .uul chilling 
gloom of the Cemet(‘ry of Scutari, with its thousand int(-‘rs(‘cting paths dimly 
perce]>tible in the noon-day twilight; and its million h(‘ad-stones leaning against 
eacli other, as though to disj)utc every inch of the th rice-holy earth tlu*y 
o(eu[)y. 

As the Turks have a sujjerstition, in which they place inqilicit faith, thai ere 
the end of the world the Mahommedans are to he expelled from Dun.ipe, they 
universally covet a grave in tlii. Asiatic, wilderness of tombs, in oiah'r to preserve* 
their asnes from the coiitaminatintr contact of the giaour; and thus, year after 
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year, the cyprejis-forest encroaches on the purple vineyard, and the golden corn* 
field; the blossoming fruit-trees, and the graceful maize waving its long and 
flexible leaves to the breeze, gradually disappear. The scythe of the reaj)er 
and the knife of the vintiiger are no longer busy ; for the harvest now preparing 
where the husbandman once toiled, can be gathered in only on the Last Day I 
It is the custom at every Turkish burial for the officiating Iinaum, or pri(‘st, 
to plant one cypress at the head and another at the foot of each grave ; and 
hence, although the greater number necessarily perish for want of air and space, 
those which survive still stand sufficiently close to form a dense and gloomy 
forest. In a few instances, open spaces have been left (similar to that selected 
by the artist) in order to promote the entrance of the exterior air, and thus 
prevc'iit the danger of infection from the exhalations of the graves; but the 
greater portion of the cemetery is one unbroken stretch of death-cumbered 
gloom, where turbaned head-stones and lettered columns gleam out among the 
dark boles of the cypresses like spectres of the past. Many a lesson may be learnt 
wilhiii the silent precincts of this vast necropolis. The gilded tombs enclosed 
within railings, and surmounted either by a rose-branch to designate the mis- 
tress, or a turban to indicate the master of the ffiinily, surrounded by the same 
emhleiiKs more minutely executed, are pompously inscribed with the names and 
titles of some powerful and wealthy race, who lie apart, and moulder uiimingUal 
with more common dust; though the depth of their slumber and the quiet ol‘ 
tlicir rest are enjoyed as fully by the tenants of the less aristocratic graves on 
every side. The time-worn tablet, whose weight has pressed down the cruinhling 
soil beneath it until it has lost its hold, lies half buried among the rank grass 
on one hand ; while on the other, gilded and dazzling columns tell their tale of 
death, undefaced by the foul weather-stains whicli have made their predecessors 
rccordless; and thus the work of years goes on — generation succeeds to gene- 
ration even in this city of the dead — there lie the departed of yesterday and 
to-day, and there is “ ample space and verge (mough” for those who are to 
follow to-morrow. But a darker consciousness even than this grows on the 
wanderer who penetrates the depths of the still necropolis, as he pauses beside 
a group of lofty and turban -crested columns, each rising from a small square 
slab of stone — they tell of death, but the minute block of granite or marble at 
their base docs not indicate a grave, for there is not the space allowed, narrow as 
are the limits n(*eded, to lay the limb, of a human being decently and reverently 
in the earth. The eye of the stranger has not deceived him ; for each of those 
small stones qgvers only the head of a victim to his own folly, or to the intrigues 
of others, whose dishonoured trunk found a fouler resting-place some ballled 
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politician, nr l)(*trayc(l traitor, or liatcd rival, cut ofV amid his drcain of pride 
and power, and dcnii'd even the grave which would have once monj levelled him 
with his kind. What a mockery are the elaborale turbans carved above each 
dissevered head; minutely tracing forlli in their form, and fold, and size, tlie 
rank of tlie ])oor victim of whom a mere portion lies beneath, and serving as a 
perpetual scolf — tlie more bitter, that it is wordh'ss ! but the graves of love arc 
there also, llowcr-strown, and tended by the giuitlc hand of regret and tenderness ; 
and it is a relief to turn to these, and to forget that any liand save That One 
wrhich holds the breath of a world within its palm, lias helped to people the 
cy }) ress-cau opied Ceme t er y . 

livery Turkisli burial-place has its local superstition, but that of Scutari is the 
w'ildcst and the most |)0('tical of them all, and must not be passed over in silence. 

I'he Bospliorus is haunted by clouds of birds, about the size of thrushes, and 
of dark plumage; save on the breast, wliere the heathers are of a pale blue; tliey 
are said to lie a sjieeies ot nlccdoi but as tlie d'urks will not permit tliem to be 
destroyed, and it would he dangerous for any Frank to fire on them, tlie orni- 
thologist has liad no opportunity of determining llu‘ fact. These singular birds 
an* never seen either to feed or to alight; nor will they deviate from their 
course even to admit tlie passage of a caique, wlieii, as occasionally occurs, they 
are Hying very low; they merely rise a few feet higher in some instances, and in 
others sufier the boat to cleave its way through them without apjieariug to heed 
the fact. 'I'bey (ly rapidly, and in perfect stillness, from the Black Sea to the 
Propontis, where they instantly turn and wend their way hack to the Eu.xine ; 
arrived tliere, they vvlieel again, and return to tlie Sea of Marmora; and thus, 
from day-dawii till tw'iliglit, from day to day, and from mouth to montli, they 
come and go along the channel wltliout any apparent end or aim — without an 
instants repose, without food, and witliout the slightest (hwiatioii from their 
course. 

No inst.aiice of one of these* singular birds having been jiieked up dead has 
ever occurred; and so mysterions and uiieartlily are their habits, that tliey have 
obtained the appellation of tlie ‘‘ damned vsouls,” from a tradition, partially 
believed, that they are tlie condemiKxl spirits of the unlioly ones, vvliosc ashes 
have found a resting-place in tlie great cemetery, hut whose spiritual essence is 
not permitted to mingle wdth the purer iimnortaiity of their li‘ss sinful neigh- 
bours. Tills superstition is supposed to have arismi from the circumstance, that, 
during a time of tempest, when the storm-wind will not permit the migratory 
flight of tlie birds along the clnniiel, they fly skrickiiig to tlie cypress forest of 
the necropolis for shelter; and as these an; fln^ only periods at which they are 
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known to emit a sound, the credulous in such matters —and in the East they 
are not few — liave decided that tlieir sharp thrilling cry Is one of agony ; and 
that tliey are compelled, during the continuance of the elemental warfare, to 
narrate to each other the catalogue of crime wliicli has cut them olF from tln^ 
repose of the grave, and condemned them to everlasting wandering over the 
face of the waters ! 

But in describing the peculiarities of tlie great Asiatic Cemetery, the “ Silver 
City” of Scutari, to which it is so striking an appendage, must not be passed 
over without notice. Its gleaming houses crowd the graceful point of land 
wliicli forms the termination of tlio mountain-chain that shuts in the Asian side 
of the Bosphorus, and then falls back only to be batlied at its base by the wider 
and wilder weaves ol the Sea of Alarmora. Nothing can be imagined mor(^ 
perfectly beautiful than the position of tlie town of Scutari, as it sweeps round 
this gracelul point, and throws the long shadow’s of its arrowy minarets far across 
the ripple of the Bosphorus towards the European shore; and then, wlu’re the 
rocky coast, at the base of wdiich it is set like a ))carl, recedes before the billows 
of the Propontis, is itself overshaded by the majestic Bulgurlhu Daghi, dark and 
frowning, and standing out amid the clear blue of lieavcm in stern defiance, a 
mark for the storm and the tempest; wbih? as the sun-light falls upon the shim- 
mering w’aters at its foot, towards which the hanging gardens of the prinei|)al 
dwellings lovingly incline, clothing the rocky descent with fringes of changeful 
embroidery, its graceful outlines are hmgthened oi widened In fairy circles as 
the fitful breeze plays over the surface of the glittering sea. Clusters of houses 
are frameil in by luxuriant foliage; imperial kiosques, painted in rainbow tints 
give an air of midsummer gladness to its shores; verdure descends in ricli masses 
to the very li]) of tlie tw’o seas by wdiieb it is laved; and not an arrow’’s iligiit 
from its quay stands the “ Alaideifs '.rower,” a small and picturesi^ne caslh*. 
built upon so diminutive a rock that its foundations cover tlie wliole surlacr, 
and give to the edifice tlie appearance of floating upon the waves. 

This little fortress, wdth its lofty tower and castellated walls, is also tlie suhjeet 
of a legend; and thus it runs : — A certain Sultan, whose name is now’ forgotten, 
had a most fair daughter, (he only child which liad been vouchsaled to him by 
the Prophet, and on w’hom his heart was anchored, as on liis best hope. Beau- 
tiful as a Honri, graceful as a P(*ri, . nd gay as the summer wind when it sw eeps 
over the rose-garden of Nishapor, the girl was growing into womanhood, when 
the anxious father consulted a celebrated astronomer on lier future destiny; 
who, after having carefully turned over tlie party-coloured pages of tlie mysterious 
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voluiiu' uf luiinan fatr, uttrml 1.1k* rriL^litful |)rt)])iK*cy, that, In lH‘r ciglitueiith 
yi'ar, she* was to bLConu* tin* j>roy of a sorpont. 

1 lorror-striflvcn at so (Irradl’ul a (loiiiiiiciatioii, tlic* aganiized Sultan caiisrd 
the erection of the duz-coidi, or Maiden's Tower, wlnrein he iniinureil his 
]o\idy daughter; in ord(‘r, hy thus cutting }K‘r oil from the very earth until the 
hiteful peiie'd slioidd he (.)Verpast, to reinova* even tile possihility of t he threati'ned 
calainitv. “ Ihit,” pursues tlie li‘g(*ud, “ who can war against his Ichnict '^' Who 
can cnuirol Ids /i7ce// r* |- What is written, is written; and the page of tin* 
luliu’e had hi'cn read.” ]_)eath came to the |)rinc(.*ss in a case of tresh figs Iroin 
SniA'iaia, in which a small asj) had l)(*(‘n conceah*d ; and she was found on lier 
eiglileeiith hirlli-day dead Uj)on her sofa, witli the fruit beside her; and the 
leptihy llki* thatwhicli poise>m‘d tin* crimson tide in the veins of the impi'rial 
ra, Isiiig gorged and h/athsonu* nj)on her bosom! 

'riio tale is a ])retty eau* ; hut there is another tradition, w hich ti-rmlnates 
M anew hat di lleiaaitly, anil wliich clothes the seiga nt m the geiro ol* cU young 
Ik isiaii ])riiie'', wliose curiosity lia\ing been aroused hv llie marvellous wins- 
}.>eruigs around him of tlie matchhsss beauty of the imprisoned i’air-oiie, had 
dan. ([ to row his caiijne by night beneath the very wails of the (iiiz-cmdi; and 
liad coiitrivi (I an interview w illi the captive, warn In.r heart, and eontrived by 
teeiuis (d‘ a silken ciM’d and a strong arm, to carry her olf at tin* May crisis 
of in r fate ! Tlie reader can select his own version of the “ e\cntful historie." 

d he Frnit-maiket ol Scutari touches on the slioia* ; and in the midst stands 
; ar.cient ionniaiii, of simple hut j)h-asing architecture. The volume* ol’ water 
] \erv great, and its ijuality almost unrivalhal; it (h sraauls from thi* dii^k\ 
mountain of IhjIgmTini; and fioiii s(.>me superstition, which it would he dilliciiit 
to compia hend, tlie 'rurks neM.*r jn. rmit its su])|dy to he ajiproprialed hy the 
inlialntants ol tlie Kiiropeaii shore ol the clianiK I, e ven mi oeeasioiis of the 
greatest drought; a.nd thus, in liS;:»(), when water was I’riglilfnlly scarce, and 
was transported irom tin* \iilages at the very month of the lUack Sea to tin* 
thirsting city, at iiiiinense cost both of time and money, tin* fountain of Scutari 
^v•as sullered to run to waste, and to pour (he overliow of its tempting and 
abundant streams into tlie* J josj>liorus. 

The vie w* Irom the market across tin* (lianncl is m y\ lieautifiil ; and tin* 
l<.H‘ality in itself eniinently cliaracte-rislie. and interesting, d’he profuse snpjilv 
oi the most luscious and delicious i’ruits is amazing to an ihiropeaii eye, while 
ti>e prices at wliich they are sohl are eijually astonisliing. The gra|)es and 
melons of Scutari are renowned tbroiighout the I’kist ; its figs almost rival those 
* r.-iu*. 
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oi Smyrna; and there is no island throughout the Arcliipelago where the pome- 
granate is riclier or more juicy. Oranges, lemons, peaches, and the delicate 
golden apple, which resembles that of the West only in form, also abound ; and 
with a handful of piastres, the amused Frank, determined on a harmless expe- 
riment, may freight his Ctiique with an oifering which would do no discredit 
to Pomona herself. 


MUSICIANS AT THE ASIAN SWEET WATERS. 


We're comint?, wo’rc cominj:' to tlio tliroiig. 

With laughter and logend, witli music and song; 

Dark 03 cs gleaming round us ; light tones on tlie air : 

And the greetings ofehildhood to wclcomo us there ; 

A sun in llie sky, and a l)ree/e on tlie sea, 

Oh ! shew us the minstrels more hnpjiy than we! 

MS. I'oKM. 

A DESCRIPTION has already been given of the Asian Valley of Sweet Waters , 
of its majestic plane trees, its laughing river, and its delicious greensward; of the 
vouiig beauties who throng its recesses, the Sultanas who grace its drives; and 
the rosy children who make its echoes vocal. But its musicians are a race apart, 
.Mid the artist demands for them 

“ \ sepurate mention and a guaiacd page.” 

and in truth they are well worthy of it! 

Their minstrelsy is none of the sweetest ; it requires not the car of science to 
detect their discords, nor the taste of the poet to smile at their absurdities ; and 
v( t, it is impossible not to welcome them with smiles, for you know that joy and 
laughter follow in their train: the calpac of the one, and tlie tiirhan oi the other, 
alike covers a shrewd and a bu.sy brain. How mucli may he told in a song, or 
hinted in a stanza ! Look at the g"*oiip around tlicm ! Ihc matron is there, 
wary and watchful, remembering the years oi lier own yoiitli, and tlie evils by 
wliich slie was then surrouiiJcd ; and yet beguiled by tlic ‘‘ cimniiig minstrelsie *’ 
of the wandering bards into temporary forgetfulness of all save the eharin of 
their ready wit and simple seeming; the young beauty is beside her, veiled and 

I 
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draped with jealous care, it is true, but with a heart as warm, and a fancy as 
buoyant, as though yaslimacs and lattices were unknown in the land of her 
birth ; her pale cheek iluslies, and her pulses quicken as she listens ; for to lier 
the songs of tlie pilgrim-bards tell a deeper and a dearer tale than to Jier placid 
grand dame ; while the attentive children gather together in groupes, and gaze 
and hearken in mute and wondering admiration. Many a wild legend do the 
minstrels chauut, in a slow, drawling, monotonous tone, which can add but little 
to the charm of the subject-matter of their sotig ; while an occasional rasp of 
tile grating tambourine, a rapid rattling of its silver bells, and the hollow sound 
emitted by the small Arab drums which are their usual accompaniment, alone 
serve to relievo the tedium of recitation. Pleasant, however, must be the lays 
wliich they pour forth ; for many of their fair auditors will remain unwearied ly 
for hours, listening and applauding with low’-brcathed ‘‘ Masliallalis !” and 
“Ajaibs!”* and without a single symptom of ennui. 

AV'allachian and Jewish musicians are common ; and the extraordinary lengtli 
«)f time during which they will dwell upon a single note, witli their heads thrown 
hack, their mouths open, and their eyes fixed, and then follow it up witli a 
whole sentence, rapidly and energetically uttered, is most singular. But thesc 
oriental troubadours are not without their rivals in the admiration of tlie veiled 
beauties who surround them ; conjurors, iinprovvisatori, story-tellers, and 
Bulgarian dancers, arc there also, to seduce away a portion of their audience ; whil. 
the interruptions caused by fruit, sherbet, and water-venders, are iiicessanr 
riiey are, however, the most popular of all; and a musician, whose talent js 
known and ickiiowlcdged, seldom fails to pass a very prolltab’e <lay at the Asi,u: 

Waters on evt'ry occasion of festival. 
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“ coant 

Lay at this period quiet a.H the sky, 

The sands untumbled, the Idue weaves untos/ci. 

And all was stillne.ss, wive the sea-bird’s cry. 

And dolphin’s leap, and little billoAv cross’d 
By some low rock or shelve that made it fret, 

Against the boundary it scarcely wet.” 

• • • « « 

« • * • 4 

‘ Mothcr-of-pearl, ami porphyry, ami rnarlile. 

Vied witlj each other on this costly spot ; 

An«l singing birds without were heard to warble; 

And the stain'd glass which lighted this fair grot 
Var ie<l each ray.” Bvhon. 

Tiik Sultan’s suinmor-palacjo of Bcglior Buy, on the Asiatic shore, is the most 
^‘legant object on the Bosphorus. It is an irregularly fronted and extensive 
edifice, stretcliing along the lip of the channel, whose waves wash its long and 
stately terraces of glittering marble, and sometimes penetrate into their latticed 
and mysterious recesses. Tlie building is of wood ; and the harem presents a 
line of gables perforated with long ranges of windows secured by most minute 
screens of gilded wood : the Salemliek, containing the State apartments, the 
private saloons of the Sultan, and the rooms occupied by the Imperial household, 
is an octagonal pile, of which the pointed roof is surmounted by a crescent 
supporting a star, whose richly gilded points flash in the sunshine like lanihimt 
lire. The entire building is painted in white and pale gold ; and it has rather 
tlui appearance of a fairy-palace, called into existence by enchantment, than the 
mere every-day work of human liands. 

A marble gate, terminating the terrace in the direction of the city, admits the 
visitor into a garden bright witli flow'ers, and redolent of perfume; wliere foun- 
tains for ever fling their delicate jets of water against tlie sky, with a soft and 
soothing music w’cll suited to the pot; and where birds of gorgeous plumage 
wander at will, as rainbow-tinted as the blossoms amid which they sport. A line 
of gilt lattices veils the seaward bouiidary of diis delicious retreat ; and, passing 
beside these, an inlaid door of stately proportions gives admittance to the Hall ol 
Entrance. 
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** The first f^lanco of tlio* interior is not imposing. Tlk) double staircase, 
sweeping crescent-wise tlirongli tlie centre of the entrance, contracts its extent 
so much as to give it the a])pearancc of being insignificant in its proportions; 
an effect whicli is, moreover, considerably heightened by the elaborated orna- 
ments of tlie carved and gilded balustrades and pillars. But such is far from 
being the case in n.'ality; as, from this outer apartment, with its flooring of 
curious woods, aralx'sqiied ceiling, and numerous casenumts, open no less than 
eight spacious saloons, appropriated to the Im])crial household. 

“ Above this suite arc situated the State Apartments, which are gorgeous 
with gilding, and richly furnished with every luxury peculiar alike to the East 
and to the West. Tlie Turkish divans of brocade ami embroidered velvet are 
relieved by sofas and lounges of European fashion — bijouterie from Geneva — 
porcelain from Sevres — marbles from Italy — gems from Pompeii — Persian 
carpets — English hangings; and, in the principal saloons, six of tin? most mag- 
nificent, if not actually the six most magnificent pier-glasses in the world: a 
present to the Sultan from the Ein])eror of Russia, after the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi. Enelosed within a deep frame of silver gilt, bearing the united arms 
of the two Empires, these costly glasses reflect in every direction the ornaments 
of the apartment, and produce an effect almost magical; while the highly-orna- 
meriLed cieling, riehlj^ wrought with delicate wreaths of I1ow(ts, and the bright- 
coloured carpets covering the floor, combine to fling over tin? saloon an atmosphere 
of light and gladness, which is increased by the dazzling glories of the parterre 
spread out beneath the windows, with its Hashing fountains, golden orangery, 
and long line of gleaming lattices. 

The Reception-room is small, and remarkable only for the eomfortablv 
cushioned divan on which the Sultan receives his visitors; and the noble view 
that it commands of the channel, from tlie Seraglio point to the Castle of Mahomet. 

‘‘ The Banquetting Hall is entirely lined with inlaid woods of rare and beautiful 
kinds, finely mosaiced; the ceiling and the floor being alike enriched with a deep 
garland of grapes and vine leaves, flung over groups of pinc-apj)les of exquisite 
workmanship. 

‘‘ Hence, along gallery conducts to the pii\ate apartments of the Sultan; and 
on every side arc graceful fountains of white ninrhh', whose flashing waters fall 
wdth a niusica! monotony into their sculptured basins. In one, the stream triekh's 
from a ])luine of feathers, so delicately worked iti alabaster that they almost 
appear to bend beiieatli the weight of the sparkling drops that gem tliem : in 
another, the water gushes forth, overflowing a lotus-flower, upon whose lip sports 
a groig) of Cupids. The private apartments, which soi)arate the liarem from tlic 
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state wing of the palace, are the very embodiment of comfort ; two of them are 
lined with wickerwork, painted cream-colour — the prettiest possible idea, oxe* 
cuted in the best possible style. 

“ The harem is, of course, a sealed book; for, as the ladies of the Sultans 
household have never been allowed to indulge their curiosity by a survey of thai 
portion of the palace appropriated to Mahmoud himself, it can scarcely be 
expected that an^ intruder should be admitted beyond the jealously-barred door 
forming their own boundary.”^ 

The Bath of this imperial residence has already been described in an earlier 
portion of our work ; and we have now only to notice the extensive and princely 
gardens, which rise, terrace above terrace, to the very summit of the mountain 
which overhangs the palace. Each terrace is under the charge of a foreign gar- 
dener, and arranged according to the fashion of his own land ; but the finest 
portion of the grounds contains a noble sheet of water, called the Lake of the 
Swans, whose entire surface is frequently thickly covered with these graceful 
birds, of which the Sultan is so fond, thatfhe sometimes passes hours in contem- 
plating them as they glide over the Stillwater; and, in the words of Wordsworth, 

“ S^yim douWo — swan and shadow,'’ 

Boats, gaily gilded and painted, are moored under the shadows of the magnolias, 
willows, and other beautiful trees which form the framework of the lake; and 
about fifty yards from the hank stands a pretty, fanciful edifice, called the Air 
Bath, — an elegant retreat from the oppressive heats of summer ; whose roof, and 
walls, and floor, are alike formed of marble, wrought in marine devices; and 
whose fountains, trickling down the walls, pour their waters over a succession of 
ocean-shells, marine divinities, sea-weeds, and coral reefs ; and keep up a constant 
current of cool air, and murmur of sweet sound, perfectly charming. Inferior 
apartments branch off on either side from this beautiful saloon, and altogether it 
is as pretty a toy as ever exhausted fancy in its invention. 

A gilded kiosque glitters amid the group of cypresses and plane-trees by which 
the last height is crowned; and the artist has ably portrayed the magic beauty of 
the scene which is mapped out beneath him as he stands beside the boundary- 
wall of the palace garden. The undulating shores, belted with houses, and 
sheltered by richly-wooded hills, — the castle-crowned rocks, — the gleaming sails 
of the passing vessels upon the Ciiannel, — and, far away, the ‘‘ storm-tossed 
Euxine,” lashing its billows as if in scorn against the fortress-harriers that bristle 
its shores — all combine to form a picture well calculated to arrest the eye of the 
painter and tlie admiration of the tourist. 

* Citv of tlio Sultan. 
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• Si.] Vi;. - . ! V\ifli L;..Mvn I-Ioain.' 

l'.\ iL. 'IN. 

i iiL i)liJr( L of i.vt i v lioii-liiiul in^' travollLT in Turkey is to obtuiii ingror^s 

lo I he ini»si|Lics; and as this ]>rivil(?gc is only accorded to great personages, and 
t(j eac h European Ainb.issador once' during liis residc'ncc* in Conslantinople, many 
are neeessardy iated to di>a[)[>ointinent. No golden kc'y will unlock the myste- 
rious gates, nor lilt aside the veil of the temple; and it is with a disgust and a 
reliietaiiee wliicli tliey scarcely care to eoiiceal, that, the ollleialing })ric‘sts conde- 
seeiid to do the lioiiunrs of the slirine, even when the Imperial hrjiian leaves them 
no adternative. 

dlie court of St. So|.)hla, like that of* every other mosque in the city, is paved 
\sitli marble, ajid sliaded by magnificent plane-trees, wliose far-spre ading branches 
and lux 111 la lit foliage* ehecpier the vast space with alternate patches of light and 
>h;uhnv, ’wliich produce a fine eflect; and collect in the vicinity of the holy edifice 
groups of (piic't-looking Moslems, who spread tlieir carpets, and seat themselves 
To smoke their elubouqiies, and watch the pious who pass into the temple from 
MU u l.se to snnseL 

All t legaiit I'ountalu, witli a ])r(>ji‘ctlng octagonal roof, whose marhle basin is 
sei eened by a com ring (d* iron net-work from the pollution of the birds which 
vwann iqjou llie rocif and amid the intricacies ol’ the building, affords to the 
h'aithful llie neee.^sary e-|)por(unit y of ])eiTormiug their [)reliniinary ablutions ere 
tiiev eiilcr the nmiMpu* ; wiiile in its immediate vicinity, aiiiulel and scent iner- 
ehaiits, geiii*rally h.idjis or jiilgrims, with their green tiirhans and flowing beards, 
spread their mats, and c‘xpose for sale all descriptiojis of chaplets, perfumes, 
relies iVoin Mecca, cli.irjns against the INil Eye, amber and ivory moutli-j/n'ces 
fur the chibouque, and dyes and toys for the harmu. 

As thi‘se ])i]griin-merchants an* g( iieraiiy gifted with a quiet facetiousness ol 
manner wliicli never fails to amu^e a Turk, they collect about tliein nmnbers of 
idlers, wTose j>ictin*es(pi(.* costume and graceful altitudes form at every moment 
htudies for the ])ainter: the tall Ehiendi, with liis turban of cacheinire and his 
fiurud pelisse, stands beside the red-cajiped and bliu*-coated soldier; while, 
s(piaitiMl at their foci, pipe in hand, .ind |)a^sing llie heads of his tushijc* listlessly 
(hi'ough Ills iingers as he intently follows the discourse which is going on around 
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liiiTi, may be seen the Emir in his green robe, proud of his dc^scent from the 
Prophet; and near him the Dervish, with his conical hat of grey felt; tlie 
Santon, or saint, all filth and holiness ; and occasionally a closely-muffled female, 
her dark eyes flashing out between the folds of her snowy veil, her feet covered 
with boots and slippers of yellow morocco, and her form shrouded in a heavy 
cloak of dark-coloured cloth. 

If a stranger approach to examine the wares of the hadji, it is curious to witness 
the interest which every individual takes in the success of his trade. The lookers- 
on will seize a cliaplet of Arabian wood, rub it rapidly in their hands, and hold it 
fr)Ward.s him, that he may inhale its perfume, expatiating all the time on its ex- 
treme sweetness; wiiile exclamations of “ Guzel! p eh guzel! — good! very good!” 
form a perfect chorus : or they will smear their beards with dye to convince him 
of its efficacy, if by these means they can induce the sale of any of the scattered 
articles about them. Nor are tlicy flistidious in their commercial notions, for 
they stand quietly and encouragingly by, wdiile tlie wily liadji cheats the unclean 
giaour, without evincing any inclination to rescue the victim; and as he bears 
away some treasure, for which he has probably paid about five liitu's its value, 
tlu’, worthy Moslems see him depart with an ejaculation of “ Allah huguk der — 
(jod is great!” and then calmly resume the chibouque and the narration where 
each had been interrupted. 

Prom the court, a stately covered peristyle, sm)ilar to that of St. Peter’s at 
Home, whose ponderous granite columns are imhcddc'd in the walls, conducts 
to the V)Ocly of the mosque ; and here the visitor casts off his shoes, and puts on 
the slippers of yellow morocco, which are alone permitted to press the floor of 
the temple. This done, the great gates (which close upon a block of porphyry) 
Mre thrown back, the curtain of tapestry is drawn aside, and in a moment tlu^ 
(‘ye is bewildered amid the space which is suddenly spread out before it. 

The richly mosaiced floor of jasper, porphyry, verd-antique, and marble, is 
covered with bright-coloured carpets ; thousands of stained glass lamps are sus- 
pended in complicated designs from transverse rods of iron which traverse tlu' 
body of the building in every direction ; the Imperial closet, facing the pulpit, is 
of finely and intricately-wrought marble, with a cornice that looks like petri- - 
lied point-lace ; but it is the vastness of St. Sophia which for a time fills the 
imagination and satisfies the fancy of the traveller; and it requires time to divest 
him of the feeling of involuntary awe by which he is at first overwhelmed, ere 
he Ccin compel himself to any analysis of the detail around him. Cjigantic pillars 
encircle the dome, which is of a magnitude strikingly majestic ; and a host of 
antique treasures are collected together, each a gem in itself; but they are forced 
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iiiio iijusl iiicongriions contact. Columns of various proportions and arcliitcctiiral 
orders, — some of Jvaypti'Ui granite, others of j)orj>hyry, or scagliola, or precious 
and rare inarhlcs,— aix‘ to he seen on all sides; hut the mind is confiisial by tlicir 
extraordinary juxtaposition; and tliey lose half their beauty from their want of 
arrangemeiit. .hiight majestic porpliyry pillars from the Temple of Heliopolis 
are eontrash'd with columns of verd-antique from that of Ephesus; the walls are 
inerusted with marble, jaspc'r, porphyry, and verd-anl i(jue, to about mid-height, 
wheie a gallery, eiitiiady suiToimding the mos(jue, su{)ported by ])lain [)Illars, 
and lloored with marble, allbrds accommodation for several hundred persons; 
but the doju', wliieh was formerly adoriual with minute mosaics, was whit(5- 
waslied wlu'ii the eomjuering iMahommedans converted the Christian church of 
8t. Sophia into a temple of Islamism; and the original richness of the design 
is no\v only to be dislinguislied in spots where the plaister has fallen away; 
while, as if to render tlie ruin more complete, the inferior Imaums attached 
to (lie mosque mak(‘ a trade of tlui fragments ol‘ mosaic, which tlu^y tear away 
and disposer of to travellers, who thus thoughtlessly contribut(i towards the di'struc- 
lion of a noble work of industry and art. 

8t. vSophia also boasts of two miraculous objects, which must not be passed 
over in silence — the Sweating Stone,” and the “ Bishop’s Door.” The first 
is a column, partially cased with iron, and having a deep cavity worn away 
beneath tlie metal in one particular spot, where the visitor is directed to iiiscn'l. 
his finger, and to ti*st the humidity ol the marble, which is said thus to hav) 
resisted the contact of any merely liumau touch since the hand of tin? Prophet 
rested upcm it. It is, however, certain that the miracle sometimes fails. 

The ‘‘ Bishop’s Door” is situated ou the northern side of the gallery, and is 
V(u’led by a mass of masonry, on which are many traces of violence, the cement 
being of so powerful a nature as to have resisted all attempts at its destruction. 
The door-frame Is of fine white marble, and quiu? perfect; and the legend runs, 
that the united effurts of all the masons in Stamboul, arc insiiflicient to force a 
passage to the apartment, in which, protected by a powerful talisman, a (jreek 
Bishop, who was ofliciating at the altar when the Turks poured into the city 
after the defeat of Constantine, sits in his full canonicals, perusing an open volume 
of so holy a nature that Moslem eye must never look upon it; and this same 
Bishop will, as both tlie Turks and Greeks firmly believe, on tlie day when 
St. Sophia beeomes again a Christian shrine, walk fortli from his wallcd-up 
chamber, and chaunt a .solemn liigh mass at the great altar ! 

Im oui this gallery the best view c.fthe whole interior of the edifice is obtained » 
as tliat which encircles tlie dome is at such an immense height from the ground, 
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I hilt it reduces the dimensions of the building almost to insignificance, wliile 
the eye takes in the vast proportions of the dome itself, and tlie mind is absorbed 
by that single contemplation.* Clouds of blue doves occasionally wing their 
way across the body of the mosque; and it is a singular and beautiful 
fact, that they are the unmolested descendants of the birds which were found 
there by the Turks when they first became the masters of St. Sophia; and 
so holy are they in their eyes, that the destruction of one of them would 
be attended with great danger to the aggressor. 

From the lower gallery the whole extent of the mosque may be contemplated 
in its silent and solemn grandeur. Tn the centre of the wide and uiicmnbereil 
sj)ace, the mighty dome la'sts on the caj)iLals of a circle of gigantic and rudely- 
fashioned columns; immediately beneath you are the pillars that support the 
far-stretching gallery in which you stand ; on one hand rises the marble pulj)it, 
with its noble flight of st(‘ps shut in hy an elaborately sculpturc'd door; and on 
I lie other, the Imperial closet, with its d(‘licate tracery and gilded lattices. Two 
hiigi‘ wax candles Hank the mihrahy or arched recess at the eastern end of the 
building, which are lighted every night, and last exactly twelve montlis ; they are 
about eighteen inches in circumference, and throw their light over the Koran of 
the Cheik Islam, or lligli Triest, who occupies l.lio mlhrah during the hours of 
worshi[). No private sliriiu's, as in the Catholic ekurches — no stalls or pews, 
as in our own places of worship — contract and cumber ihc body of the building; 
and the effect of its extent is, coiisequentlj, much heighUmed. Altogethi'r, 
St. Sophia, des[)iUi all its incongruities, is decidedly an architectural wonder, and 
well worthy (jf the adniiratioii which has been lavished upon it for centuries. 

^ riiL* luM^ht of the mosque to tlie summit of the dome is one hun«lrc(l amt ei^hty-fivo Krendi l.et; lU* 
(Uiiijo itself, Iroui the /gallery to the lv*ads, h)rty -seven; and its diameter fifty-four. 
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THE OCMEIDAN. 


Pho fon^h hi)\v yields hrioro tlu* sinowy anti ; 
VtkI, niriy, tlic y iti/L; air 

Tiir \u'iL;L‘d arro'.v Avliistlrs ti» llu* mark.” 


Tiw. Ocineiilui, or Place ot' Arrows, is an cxf(‘nsiv(‘ plain, sitiiatcd behind 
tlu‘ villa^Y_> of 'I'atavola, callial by tlic (jirerks who inlial)it it (ho bamloL of 
St. Diain-lrius; and slrc'tchiii;^ aloni^ above tlu* deej) valley of this little Christian 
('ohaiy, and beside the ec'nie(t‘ries ot Pera. 

d’he \ie\v which it eoinniaiids, uhc're it touebes upon the harbour, is most 
nia^^aiifieeiit ; tin* Seven Hills” are all ])erore it, willi their <;alaxy of inoscjues 
and palaces: two ol' them linked together by (he hoary afpiednct of Vah'iis, and 
all gleaniiru;- in white marble, and overt()[)pc‘(l by tlie dusky mountains of Asia 
Minor. Jleneatli it s])reads the (joldi*ii Horn, crowded with .s])ipj)inii’, and 
trnvc'iscd by a li;;ht (loatin^ lu'ide^e, s(‘emin<^ to the ey(* as frail and nnstalih^ as 
that of El Sirat ; but which is crossed by tlu* Faithful IVom tlu* Oolden City only to 
arrive* at (lie iidb.h I dwc-lliiigs of tlu* Franks, iusU'ad of the liouri-tenanted valleys 
of Paradise*; formin;::, iiu.aimvhile, an extremely j)retty feature in llii* landscape. 

A frin^'o of Ibrest-trees desceiuls to the very ed^a* of tlie ))lain, which is full 
of gentle undulations, and is unde red reinarkahle by being studded over at 
iiTegular distances l)y eolumns of stone or marble, bi'aring inscriptions, and 
not nnfreqnently lettered with gadd. '1 liese eolumns, which have inueli tlie 
appearance of Innereal monuments, are simj)iy records ot the skill of the Imperial 
Toxopholite who now sways the seep, (re ol tlu* Ottoman empire, and whose 
dexterity in tlu* vist? of the “ ehith-yard slialt” is presumed to ])o unt'qnallod 
ThrouLdiout his (hmiiiiifuis. Arehei v i> a sport to which Sultan Mahmoud is 
much attacdied ; and he is said to boast that, during tlio last forty years of liis 
life, lie lias never sullered a week to jiass in whiih he has not jiraelised his 
well-worn bow. His proficieiu’y in the seiencia may therefore be inferred; 
though it is certain that none, save an Jm[)eri<d arm, could ever have 

** Spof] tin; arrow" 

to such a distance, as some of the columnar records, to wliicli allusion has just 
i):*(‘n mad(*, ajipear to testify. 
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Three hundred yards is, in one instance, cited as the s})ace cleared by the 
leathered rnesseii^er of the Caliph : the ground Nvas measured, and the pillar was 
'\iised, and the Sultan departed from tlie Ocmeidan, satisfied that no subject 
throughout his empire could outdo “ the shooting of that day nor was ii 
probable that any bowman could be found to controvert liis opinion ; and none, 
it is said, knew this better than the page who had picked up the marvellous 
arrow, and received two purses* when he restored it to Ids imperial master. 

There is much (;ti(pictte observed in the arclu-ry parties of the Sultan. First 
files the arrow of Mainnoud himself, as he stands on the right of a line of Pashas 
and Jhys, who have Ix'cn formally invited to partake of the sport; and imme- 
diately oil* start half a doz(“n of the pages of the household to recover the missive, 
and to mark the spot wliere it falls. Tlliese functionaries, who endeavour to 
(Hit-speed each otlier, and to secure the prize which, on the occasion of a longer 
shot than usual, they are sure to receive from their sovereign, run witli tlieir 
Jieads close to the earth, and graierally contrive to pick up the arrow without 
elieckiiig thtar speed, aiul to carry it on for some distance before they affect to 
find it, when they proclaim tlieir success with a shrill cry; and the measurement 
of the ground takes [)]ace at one(% where the sliot is considered sufliciently 
/emarkable to warrant llu* ceremony. 

dho very “ lung bow,*’ whieli we liavo cited to have been drawn by the Sultan 
tin the happy occasion when tlie space over wliich lus arrow h:id travelled was 
declared to be three hundred yards, is said to have been the frolic ot a sportive and 
daring page, who, luiviiig gatluned it up at a reasonable distance, ran on until 
he had a visimi of detia tiou, when he stopped, unquestioned if not unsuspected, 
and at once eslablislied the fame ot his Imperial master as the first loxopholiU* 
in ]\nr(7pe. 

WJuni tlie JSultau has aseiTtained Ins success, eacli of his courtly comr-anions 
shoots in turn; but it is almost needless to remark, that their arrows always 
fall short of the mark: while, despite the diplomatic frauds of time-sd ving 
dependants, it is equally certain that there are few" arcliers either so skiliul or 
so graceful as the Emperor of Turkey. 


* Ton Pciimld btcTlin^, 
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TMR SERAI BOURNOIE 


A rich conriisioi) (ormM ,-i ili-.irray 
In Hint, th.it lh«- I \ r -•iImii- it 

(’•''lilt i'.K<I!y i-:irrv anv thin'.c av ay. 

t (*n oSji'i t fhi'.fiotl v.() Iiii.ht .aial !a>t ■ 
tla/.'lin-.; ni.-.'S df and -.■.•Id. ami ‘jliiti - 

M aL^nliiciMit iy nhmjltal in a littrr.” 


'Fur: rrlobratt'd Scrai lifKiiiiou, (Kan|)yiiii.r thr i)i)iu,SL‘ poinf of the triaiiu'I.. 
on whici) Constanlino|)lo is built, boasts, as })t‘r!)a})s its ^^rcatost ])t (’uliarit v . 
tliat it was once* in it.si'lf a city. *1 In* ancient IWzantiiini was loinulod in th. 
yi'ar a. c. GfiO, by a Lacctlt'inonian colony ; and a portion of (he original walls 
are actually staiidirij^* at tl)is day, and still scrvi* (o separate the palace ^^aiah ii.- 
from the public street, 'J'he monhieiintj;' hut solid niasoiiry which now girdles 
the [rnperial residence of the (’aliphs, once belti'd a city; and tin* groves anc) 
alleys that are to-day sia'intily trav»‘r.s«‘d hy slaves, eiiniiehs, and w'onien, \vri\ 
in times of old thickly peoph.-d witli an active, hn.'^v, am! enterprising popie 
lalion. 

Byzantium, enriched by the first Coiistaiitine, and mad(' tin/ key-stone of 
new' lampiia*, and tin* cajdt.al of' a si-coiid Home— 'Byzantium, w'here a hundred oi 
his august raci* feasted and goverin-d hi their turn, and which was ultimately 
lost to Cliiistendom l>y the last am! I rivest of the line -is now a mere ]\Jos!cm 
j)alac(‘, wdierc tlie echoes of the war-1 runqict, and tlie neigldng of the war-slced, 
have been rejilaced by the twanging of the lute, an'i the voices of women; evi n 
ils ancient name is never hcaial, and its broad sundighted honours hava* been 
excha!j<ged for silence and mysterv. 

ft is asserted by historians that the e.apitai of .Byzantium ^vas forinmly 
enriched with coluinn.s and statms, and inonunients, now' no longer 

in existence, w'cre profusely collected within its wails; be that as it may, 
the oidy remnant of classic antiquity now remaining is a stati'ly column 
of marble, formed of huge bloclxs piled upon (acli otlu*r to the height of 
ninety feet, and standing upon a raised .>-:(pjare platform, or terraie, phmfio 
witli In es, in an outer c(>arl of the palai’c; and known as the Column ol 
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Theodosias; though it is evident, in compfaring this pillar with the descriptions 
of antiquaries, that it cannot be the original monument called by that name: 
nor, it is presumed, can its present position be that which it originally occupied 
in the city. A venerable cypress, many feet higluT than the column, screens it 
vui the seaward side, but the statue which once surmounted the capital is gone ; 
and one deep rent, almost separating the shaft tliroughout its whole thickness, 
and evidently produced by the shock of one of those earthquakes to which 
Constantinople was formerly so subject, attests its ancient origin ; while its 
graceful proportions, and the elaborately-dellned acanthus of its capital, render 
it one of the most interesting monuments now existing in the capital. 

The most striking feature of the Serai Bournou in the present day 5s Its 
surpassing orientalism. Fountains, palaces, streets, and market-places — all the 
public rendezvous of Stamboul have suflered change, save the mysterious dwell- 
ing of the Caliphs. European innovations have crt‘pt witli spirit-steps across tlie 
land: tapestry hangings and jewelled toys are scattered over the suiiimer-[)alnce 
of Asia ; gaudy chintzes from the looms of Britain shut out the sun-light Ironi 
tli(i gilt-latticcd caseiiK^nts of the Imperial kiosqiies; silks from the wandiouses 
oC Genoa and Lyons cover tlie sofas of the regal pile at Beshik-Tasli ; but in 
tin; hidden recesses of the palace of Amiirath all is unchanged, as thoiigli the 
genius of mutability liad never waved his wand ov('r the children of the Prophet. 

Its effect from the sea of Marmora is as singular as it is b(‘autlful. The wall 
I'v wliieh it is enclosed is separated from the water only by a narrow wharf f'r 
terrace, pierced at iut(‘rvals by a close lattice-work, through which the iaii' 
t' ’mints can look out upon the sun-lighted waves, and on to the fantastic islancU 
<d' the Propontis; in some ])laces overgrown witli the most luxurious jiarn;it(- , 
among wdiich are conspicuous the rich dark l(‘av('s of tlu' ivy, and the clusterin 
V(‘r(Iure of the gorgeous caper-plant, with its galaxy of blossoms ; and in others, 
surmounted by a light and graceful kioscpie, now\, how evm', tarnished hy the wee^ 
ther, and mouldering into disuse; for since the present Sultan girded himself witlj 
the sw^ord of sovereignty, atid eschewed the mysterious exclusiveness of his ]ire 
leccssors, the Serai Bournou has ceased to be a chosim n'sidence for the Oltnmaii 
court. And oven as the victorious 'Mahomet II. feelingly apostropliized tin* 
dcuiuded and desecrated palace of the last Constantine, wdien he (‘ntered as a cou- 
(lu(‘ror the august abode of bis van juisbed enemy, only to find it ravaged hv 
his owm soldiery, may the silent Serai be addressed to-day in tlie celel)rated wonls 
of a PtTsian poet : — “ Tho spider has W'oven bis w eb in the lialls of the Caesars, 
and the owl has kept her iinstartled watch on the towau's of Afrasiab.” 

Nothing can be seen irom tlie w'ater save a line of gilded kiosques, gracefully 
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c’lii-^t creel toj^ctlicr on tlic extreme point of the land; tlie roofs and domes of a 
few scattered l)iiildings; and here and there a sjendtT minaret ])ointlng h('aven- 
ward from tlie midst ol a dense iorest of rich .and stately ti ec's, of which nnmhers 
overliaiii;- the hoiimlary walls, and throw tludr loner cool shadows over the current 
of tlu' Propontis; wliosc d(’j)t!i is so j^Teat, even to the ede:(‘ of ihe terraee, tliat 
vessels ot hurt hen ])ass close beside* the Gohlen (late, or seaward entrance to 
the ]vdace — a stately portal of niarJ)le, so richlv «)verlaid willi arabesques 
(jf burnished ;^’old, that it is scarcely possible to look upon it beneath 
inid-dav sun. 

GlidinLi; round the ]’>oint into the harbour, tin' voyai^er next comes upon 
a pavilion lu'^tled beneath tlie Avails of fh.* S<‘rai, and known as the waitinp^-room 
of tlie franks, where, in the pr(*vious ndens, tin* f'nrojiean Amliassadors were 
detained on days of riiidi«'nc(' until it was tin* pK'asure of tlie Sultan to admit 
t I r'III wit iiiii the saeri d houiidarn/s of tin' palaei'-ip'onnds ; and a iVw' roods Ix'vond 
fills ]ia\llion is a l»nv docu’, ot Avhieh the bars are now thiekly overgrown with 
rust, a))(l the holts iminovalili' from disuse, known as tin' Paslia's Gate, through 
whose ill-oni< ucil ('penino'^ tradition tells, that reeri'ant or suspi'et('d nobles wlio 
suli’i ri'fl tin* how'st rin'.r, weia* ioriiK'rly cast into the ilee]> waters of tlie harbour; 
whil(' ronianet*, qreeily of her owm legend, a>serts that lienee W(*re als(.) hurled 
the deyenerat :■ In'Miities wlio chanced either to oUend, to weary, or to disuiist 
tlie Sai’d'map.'dus of the hour, to the nn'i'ev of the 

riiliin ; -s, V. iii('h Ijldc 

Alri-.iilv I’liiiMV ;» o:i<c ]<)Vr Ik i>:<:ra, 

I r. ,-j> iM Ihr <u\.Tr,-A ortlu- .!< ei.ily tide.” 

'I’he one assertinn i-, liow.'V»-r, pri)hal)]y as apoervjdial as the other; for the 
slueivi h waters of tlie port nnot liavi* been assuredly li'ss invilinu^ to the 
miiiistt'rs of death tliaii tin* hunied eiiirenl of Mirinora, wdiere, scarcely an 
aiTiow’s lliylit iVoin the S^'iaylio walls, it rushes tow'aials tin' i;ul[)h of Nic’(»(lemia. 
I.le that as it may, liowever, tlie walls of tin* Serai, terminatin;^^ a short space 
lu'vond tills yate, win re tin* cf.Mirt of ’^'eni Djami tleseends to tlm harbour, take 
an upward direetir)!!, ami .ire tlanki d .0 lindi* extreme ])oint as they traverse tlii' 
city, hv a .e.jily-/:,n’I(]ed ki(;sfjm‘, j)m*sed. as if !>v nia'_;ic, upon one of the l)ntlresses, 
and ( iitirely siirruundef] ])y lattie('-w()rk, wliieh. wliih' it conceals the interior 
of llie hiiildlne', permits its tenants to command evei y olijeet b('neat]i them. 

Dlrietly op]K)sit(‘ to this i^litterin;^ pavilion, calhd the Kiosquo of Justice, 
is silnated tlie rnaeuificent ])()i”al wliiGi ;;'ives its name to the Turkish govrrn- 
nient— tliC Sublime Porte” — a stately and imposiuR Rate of entrance to the 
l^u’eaf |)uhlic ofliees of the faupire. This noble and finely-proportioned structure, 
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perhaps one of the most striking in the world, is ilankt d hy two deep niches, 
containing slabs of marble, whereon are exposed the heads of such criminals 
below the rank of Pashas, or enemies taken in battle or cai)turc‘tl hy stratagem, 
as it is the pleasure of the monarch to reveal to the eyes of the people j and 
the gilded kiosqiie, to which allusion luis been made, owes its appellation to the 
circumstance, tliat it is from thence that the Sultan asemtains the eilect of the 
(.‘xliibition uj)oii tlie populace, and the fact that his orders have bt'cn executed 
by the jmoper functionaries. 

d'he principal and highest entrance to the Serai Boiirnou occupies one side 
of a s(piare. of whicli the Mosque of St. Sophia encloses a second; while tie. 
remainder is formed hy lines of incaii-luokiiig liouses and coflee-sliops. A vei\ 
beautiful fountain, now fast falling to <leeay, stands in the centre of tbe space ; 
^vlu‘ilcc the water gushes Ibrth in an ample volume, diUieing and glittering iii 
the sundight. It is a fine specimen of the ancient Moorish ai chileeture, and is 
surmounted by live domes — one occupying the eeiitre of the j)ih‘, and richly 
j)i‘rforated with transparent chiselling ; while four minor lateral cupolas form llie 
extreunities of the roof, which is terminated hy a deep overhanging cornice, highly 
01 naiiieiited with a heavy cornice and a series of minute arab('s(jiies. Two broad 
and steep steps of white marble lead to the l)uilding, which is, with the excej)- 
tiuu of the Kilidgo Mi Ikisha Djiainini at Toplianne, the fine.sl structure of liie 
kind ill the capital; and a group of sentinels and eunuchs loitering under the 
lofty portal of the Seraglio gate, give a last touch of orieulalism to the picture. 

The first court of this celebrated Palace cannot t ail to disappoint the 
wrought anticipations of the visitor, who imagines, when he has once succeeded 
in passing the magic thresliuld so rarely trodden by any foot save those of tin: 
monarch and his iininedlata; court, that all tlie wonders ol Kasterii mystery ai.u 
magnificence are to Vmrst on him at once; and Ills astonishment ma} be rvui- 
ceived, wdieii he finds liimself standing in a spacious oblong I'liclosure, which is 
ratlier an excrescence than an appendage to the palace; in wliich the only 
striking object is one of the most enormous and beaulilul ma})lv‘ trees in the 
world, looking like a forest growing from a single trunk, cliequeriiig an immense 
space with light and sliadowg and afi’ording slielti r to a perlect colony ot beau- 
tiful blue doves. On the right hand of the court are situated the inllrmaries, 
tlie w’ood-stores, and the bakehouses; on the lilt, the once (*legant Cire(‘k 
church of St. Irene, lunv converted into an arsenal; and on a line with this 
desecrated edifice, the Mbit, a handsome range of building, tow lncli are attached 
the dwellings of the Chc^ir-^Enchic^ or Superiiitendeni- of tlie Public Works; 
and tlie Tarajhauntty or Inspector of the same department. 
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Pi'issiiig l)t'si(k‘ a liii’li wall, (he visitor finds himself at the Orta Kapoasi, 

or jMiddh' (late, a ]>1ace of death and doom, where riv(U*s of blood are declared 
to have been shed. This gaU^ is Hanktal by twa) towers, forming a saillic ; and 
near it is the Ojiilat ()dos.'>i, or c^xiamtioner’s apartment, the teiilporary prison 
of condemned \ e/irs, who, on their entrance to the Serai, when tlu'y had lalhm 
liiider (he siis])ieion and tlispleasnre of the Sultan, were arresttal on tins spot 
\vithont ]n*evious warning ; and hence the 'rnrkish r*xpression, ‘’ arrested betwi on 
tilt' two doors.” In case of I'xih', their sentence was read to them on this spot, 
and its iidfllinent enforced by tlu' oflicc'rs of the Serai; in that of deatli, it was 
at once carried into i lli'ct by the tenant of tin' tower. Above the gateway is a 
range of iron s]nkt*s, on ^vhieh tlu' forfeited inaids were exposed to blacken in the 
sunsliine; while on the wall imnn'diately beneath, ‘a yafia^ or proclamation of the 
crime' whicli had drawn (Ujwii the destruction of the culprit, was allixed to the 
wall. 'rii( >e ijaftiu were writtmi in large characters, on a scroll shaped like' a 
cone, and la'inained t'xposed so long as the wi'ather spared thc ni, unless tin' 
bosfaiiji of the guard could be brilied by the friends of the victiiii, when they 
n’enerally dis:ippeared. 

It was at tlu' Orta Kapottsi tliat the celelirated mortar of the Llema is said to 
have been fonnevly deposited, but no trace of it now ri'inains ; and a hope may 
be indulged that this revolting instrument of torture never really had existence. 
Indei'd, every vi.^ion of death and suliering is swept from the mind as the 
threshold ol’ the Orta Kapouai is passed, and the pilgrim stands at llu' entrance of 
the third court. The gate, fraught with imagivs of doom as it is approached 
from williout, is all gaiety, gilding, and glitter, within, Is’o sound of wail, no 
voice of weeping is permitted to penetrate deeper into tin' dwelling of the Liglu 
of the ^^hndd, and brotlier of tin* Sun! lii the thickness of the wall is situated 
.1 guard-room, where the eunuchs of tlu' palace vaiy their monotimous and 
ijiiprisoiied existence hy bandying vapid pleasantries with the lounging and 
li>tless soldici v ; weapons l)o(ii lor use and ornament are liung upon llie walls, 
and a range of low sofas ji/Ihrd tlic means of rest and ejijo\ anent to the guard, 
d’lie other face of the gate is sen ened by a rich projecting roof, all ])aint and 
gilding, which advances at least five feet hv*y>n(l the faigide of the building, and 
is supported by two loftw columns (d' whit(^ marble, wdiose shafts are wrought into 
the scmhlance of paliri-tn'c's, and whose heavily carved capitals arc? surmounted 
hv s<|U.'jre })iilars overlaitl with mosaic and gilded arahesfpies. The roof itseU 
i'< poiiited, and crowned by a Hashing crescent of gold; while underneath it is 
divided into a lattice-work of gilt bars, traversing a ground of the briglitest blue, 
.Uid looking like a sheet of turcpioise. 
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The elaborately tesselatcd pavement beneath, apparently intonclecl to repro 
sent the reflection of the roof, is composed of curious stones, cemented together 
with some preparation, which, in its present state, appears as though liquid 
gold had been used to connect the different portions; and the elfect of the 
whole is so extraordinary, so sumptuous, and so totally unlike any tiling that 
can be seen in Europe, that it is presumed that any apology for this somewhat 
prolix description will be deemed unnecessary; and the rather, that very few Franks 
have yet penetrated into the mysteries of tliis stronghold of the Mahoinineclaii 
Emperors. The court into which this magnificent gate gives entrance, contains 
the Throne-room and the Library. The former is the State Reception-room in 
wliich Abdul llamet Khan, the father of the present Sultan, received tiie 
European ministers, and the Great Ofllccrs of the Empire on all occasions of 
ceiannony. It is a handsome building, surmounted by a dome, and approached 
by a double flight of steps, having a fountain in the centre, and forming a terrace', 
protected by an awning of crimson silk. The interior is simple in its arrange- 
ment, and perfect in its proportions. The ceiling is lieavy with arabescpies, and 
rich with gilding ; and the shadows of the mighty maples and thickly-planted 
cypresses which overhang it, tend to increase its beauty. 

The Imperial Library occujiies a range of kiosques in the Saracenic taste, with 
(qien [leristyles, whose columns support a row of arches of the most graceful 
dimensions, and is said to ])osscss treasures in manuscripts of untold value; 
but the hour is not yr.t arrived when tliose treasures will be laid bare to the 
researcli of the student, and the antiquary, the philosopher, and the man of 
science. Meanwhile, tlie conp-cTwil is charming; and it is almost witli regret 
that the visitor finds himself hurried on to the fourth court, containing tlie 
beautiful edifice sometimes called the Klosquc of Bagclat. Here it is assirtud 
tliat tlie jewels of the Constantines, and the treasures of all the preaclamitc 
Sultans are secured; that the towers arc vaulted, and that each is a mine of 
wealth. Here also, it is said, tliat rehellious beauties liavo pined away a joyless 
existence, when th(*y have been bold enougli to oppose the ])owcr ol‘ tlieir 
])ersonal attractions to the despotic pleasure of a sensual niastcu’, who would not 
destroy liis own hope while there remained a prospect of subjecting their distaste 
to his arbitrary will. 

Beyond the fourth court is situated the “ Garden of Deliglit,” in wliich 
stand the gilded kiosques appropriated to the harem, and tlu' young princes 
of the Imperial house. Here, all is a confusion of glare and glitter; jiartm-res, 
only less gorgeous than the buildings which rise among them; and p^ivilions, 
bespavmt with paint and gilding, looking as bright as tlie flowers which blossom 
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on every sidt*. Clusters of roses, blooming in baskets of gilded wicker-work; 
fountains, murmuring sweet music under tbc deep shadows of overhanging 
boiurhs: and in every direction, the cari‘fully-latticed and jealously-guarded 
eascMuents of tlie harem, whicli no infidel foot may tread with impunity. 

None of the ladies bidonging to tlu' ]u)ns<diold of the jiri^sent Sultan inhabit the 
Serai Mournon, save wIumi lie is liimself an inmate o(‘ the palace ; and the exten- 
sive liarem is now' solely occufiied by half a dozen octogenarian wivi“s of the 
Sultan S('lim, wln^se age pres('rved tlnun from the lat(^ of the younger and more 
beautiful ])ortion of his establishment; wdio, in accordance with Eastern ideas of 
ex})cdieiicy, w’ere put to death on the accession of the present Sultan, lest they 
should dishonour themselves by an alliance wdth a subject, after having formed 
]);irt of the household of the sovereign: but notwithstanding this fact, the harem 
is sacred, and no prying eye nor intrusive foot is permitted to disturl) the peace- 
ful re])ose of the worthy relicts of the unfortunate, misguided, and martyred 
Selim. 


TOPJIANNii. 

" Le.'ivc till* sail sti.U furl’d, uiid ply 

riio lu'urrst oar tl'.al's i^cattoiM by, 

And midway to tbobC rocks whcMo sleep 
Tito ohannord uators dark ami doep, 

Host from your task.” 

Bvron. 

II m) the noble bard from whom the Jine.s which head the chapter are derived, 
vvritri-n them as a guide to the traveller w'ho llrst seeks to look on the suburb 
of Top-hanne, situated between (lalata and tin: valley of Dolma-Batche, they 
eould not have been more judieion.sly framed; for, as the caique heaves, unpro- 
|)cdled for an instant by the oar.s td’ the rowers, midway beiween the rocky shore 
of Asia and tlie ])i('r of 'rop-lianne, tlie eye (.f taste is greeted by a scene of 
s u r p a s s i n g beauty. 

d’he Mosque of Sid tan Mahmoud, wath its slender minarets, dipped in gold 
fa- a third of their licight, and cinctured with galleries as liglit as petrified 
i'<d)\vchs — its gilded gates, and noble flight of marble steps — is seen to the rear 
)i die Arsenal, where a long line of brass guns (whence salutes are fired on all 
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occasions of pubUc rejoicing) arc ranged along the head of the chanaol. 'I'he 
cannon-foundry, which gives its name to the locality, terminates the battery at 
one extremity ; and above it, on the side of the hill, stand the remains of the 
Galata Serai, which having been grievously injured during the great lire of Pera, 
from an Imperial palace, has now degenerated into a college for the pages of the 
household. A liandsome barrack bounds the suburb on tin? side next die 
liarbour, and the Top-hanne pier is the great landing-place for caiques plying 
from Scutari, and the villages on the Bosphorus. But the especial boast of this 
pretty spot is the fountain in the fruit-market, tlie celebrated Kilidge Ali Paslia 
Djiainirii, or Fountain of the Mosque of Ali Pasha, a Frencli renegade, who built 
the temple bearing his name, which stands on the w(‘stern side of the square. 

liicli as Constantinople avowedly is in fountains of various architecture*, ilie 
whole city cannot boast another of equal beauty and workmanship ; its elaborate 
arabesques are beyond praise, and wlu'u the sun-light touches them, almost look 
like jewels. Its proportions arc perfect; and it stands in the cc*ntre of an iiiien- 
cumbered space, pouring out its dense volume of water into a capacious bjisin 
of glittering jnarhlc, and producing an clTcct highly scenic. On one side rises 
the mosque to which it belongs — a heavy pile, with thick and stunted miiuua^ts — 
a memorial of the days when a Christian, after denyiiig his God and forswearing 
his faith, might still CJijoy the confidence, and earn the honours of the Moslem ; 
days now gone for ever, and looked back upon with surprise by the Osmanli 
themselves, who have learnt to fc;el that services based upon apostasy, and zeal 
whose genu was falsehood, arc alike hollow, w'ovthless, and untenable. On the 
other hand is situated the elegant Kioscj^ue of Halil Pasha, with its lordly portal 
and gold-latticed casements — an omhodiment of the fairy-palaces ot tlie Arahian 
Tales; and all around and about ai*e piled the luscious liaiits ci f.urope and of 
Asia. As this is the great market for the growers of Sciitaii, the islands of 
Marmora, and all the Asiatic villages on the channel, the display may he ima- 
gined ; piles of perfumed melons are heap(*d beside pyramids o( grapes, whicli 
look as though tlu'y were carved in aniher; delicate pasleks, green and glittering as 
emeralds, are contrasted by golden pomegranates; pistachio-nuts, lemons, quinces, 
oranges, and apples, arc scattered in all directions; while the downy peacli, and 
the plum, blusliing througli its own bloom, tempt the touch of tlie wanderer at 
every step. The Moslem mercliaiu is tlicrc, gravidy squatted upon his mat, 
with his yellow slippers lying beside him, and hivS chiliouque, charged with the 
potent tobacco of Latakia between his lips, quietly awaiting a custonu'r; whih) 
the restless Greek is near him, now trilling a romaika— now cursing, in tlie name 
of liis saints, the tardiness of the buyers- -now mumbling a prayer to the 
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Panagla,* as liis fltriil Iminour serves; while, liere and tliorc among the mer- 
ehanls, wanders a howed and bearded Jew, with shabby he}iic}u; \ and cringing 
gait, vending spurious opium, st'cond-hand finery, and stale sweetmeats. 

Altogidher, the scene is singailarly attractive; and the Frank traveller must 
pay many visits to the Fruit-market of To])-lianne, and tlie bc'antiful Kilidgo 
Ali Pasba Djiamini, ere he wearies of so novel and so exciting a spectacle. 


'JdlF WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


(jlinlliri;; a [)Ot>j>Ic'd uorld tlioy ^livtcli along 
A mighty gra^J» aliont a inighlicr sjtaco; 

N\ luMv licrocs ^tn>ve in vain, ainl pod’s '-ong 

Hath shed around a glory and a /;raee. 

llorc the ju'oud CroM onl l)ravi'tl tin* holy Cross, 

And r<!an‘(l its s^inholon eadi saintly shrine; 

And lu re, triuniphanl hnid an Kiiipiic's hiss, 

'J'iiy [U'oud heart eea^iMl to heat — Iiuiujrial Constantine! 

MS. Tukm. 

The walls of Constantinople are iVanght willi interesting memories. To the 
historian tlu'v tell of the varying fortnnt‘s of a mighty empire; to tlie antiqnarv, 
of the noblest days of Koman art; and to the soldier, of the hold and heroic 
deeds of a race long gone, hut living still in the page of tradition; wliih-, 
to the traveller and the man of taste, they oiler scenes of picturescpie beauty, 
varying at every jioint of his pilgrimage ; and presenting a successimi i)f landsca])c- 
vi(.‘ws whieli defy alike the description of tJie tourist, and the pencil of the 
painter. 

The city ol‘ Constantinople occuj)ies a triangular promontory above the 
Propontis, and it has beini strongly fortilhal on all sides, as well thos(.‘ which 
are waslu‘d by the ;sc‘a, as on lliat which is tlu‘ base of the triangh', and connects 
it with the main land. The walls extend tweha? mih's, sweeping from sea to s(*a, 
l imning along tlu) whole haigth of the liarlionr, restraining tlie billows of the 
sea of iMarmora, and terminaliiig in tin. celebrated fortress of tlic Seven 1 owers. 
d’iiey are every wlu're rninons, and in several jilaces so utterly dilapidated as to 
he wholly useless for the purposes of defence; their reparation being a herculean 
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project: at present umneclltated by the Turks, and probably never to be aecom- 
plished. At some points the foiiiidatioii of the walls is iormed by huge masse s 
of rock, a species of architecture still to be traced in a few of the most ancient 
Grecian structures, and formerly termed Cyclopc'uan ; and fabulously asserted 
to be the work of giants, owing to the enormous size and weight of the stones 
employed. In other spots, particularly on the side of Marmora, the masonry 
commences regularly from the very edge of the water ; and where the action of 
(lie waves has displaced the original material, piles of broken shafts of thi^ most 
beautiful proportions, hewn into fragments, have, in endless instances, been 
substituted t(j prevent the ingress of tluj water to tlui gardens and kioscpies by 
whicli the shore is fringed, 'fhe antiquarian treasures thus recklessly lavished 
where baser material would have suHiecd, arc said to be beyond price; and 
many a sculptured capital and graven stone may be detected as the caiqiu's 
slowly glide along over the glittering ri})j)l(‘, which render tlie traveller willing 
to b(‘H(‘ve and to mourn over the fact. Permission has in several instances been 
sought by strangers to remove some of these tempting reliques, but it kas always 
bjcn coldly and resolutely denied. 

The most ancient portion of the walls is necessarily that wbieb (mclosod the' 
ancIcMit Pyzantium, now known as the Seraglio Point, whore the apex of the 
iTianglc divides the Propontis from the ])orl, and instead of b(‘ing peopled by the 
busy niiiUItudc of a city, is silent in the stateliness of its gilded palace and over- 
hanging groves. Portions of tlui original walls are still standing, and separate' 
the seraglio gardens from the adjacent streets; and even in their ruin tliev 
retain traces of the strenglli and massiveness wbieb have enabled them to exist 
from the year GbO a.c.— at wliieli pc'iiod they were erected by \hc bands of the 
liacedmmoniau colony who first peopled this magnificent spot — even to the nine- 
teentli century, as if In scorn of the frail and unstable works of later and less 
laborious architects. 

The wall whicli eiieircles the present city was built nine hundred and sevc'iity- 
(‘ight years subsequently, by the Emperor Constantine, and frequently repaired 
by Theodosius, and other sovereigns, who have each in sneeession left commeino- 
fative inscriptions upon the masonry. Thus, on one spot is graven Theodosius, 
King, by the grace of Christ;” on another, “ The illustrious Theodosius, tlie 
great King, by the grace of Christ;” while numberless crosses, and the remains 
of half-obliterated sentences, now beyond solution, are to he found in various 
places. 

Perhaps the most picturesque portion of tlie walls is that wliicli stretches 
from the cemetery of Eyoub along the road leading to llaloucle, or the Church 
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of Fishes.” A dilapidated palace, known as the ‘‘ Palace of Constantine,” (and 
supposed to have heloni^ed to the first of that name,) is ainoni^ the most striking 
objects in this quarter of the city ; it appears to be coeval with the wall, and to 
have mouldered under the same influences. I'he view which it commands is 
extensive and magnificent; and its ruin has a regality about it which speaks 
of Rome in her best days of pride and power. TIk' walls an*, in tins direction, 
unusually wdl preserved, and of great height, and no breach is pcTceptible for 
a consi(I(Mal)l(‘ distance, as this side of the city o/rered fewer facilities to an 
invading army than many other pioints, and the defences have consequently been 
subjected to no violence beyond that of tluj ('ver-gnawing and corroding tooth 
of time. A dense coaling of ivy clothes the whole hoary mass of masonry ; 
octagonal towcu's, draperied witli the same rich para>ite, rise at intervals like a 
succession of feudal castles ; and the moat at their base is rife with vegetation, 
amid which the wild iig-lree with its broad fan-like leaf, tbe acacia with its 
peach-like blossoms, and the weeping birch, waving its (lexile branches to tlie 
wind like the hair of a young beautv, are tb(‘ most conspicuous. 

Two of these octagonal towers flank the more lofty portion of the wall, and 
several breaches are shortly afterwards discernible. Here the defences are tripled; 
and a double moat, commencing at the Rodosto (jat(‘, ttnini nates oidy at the; 
entrance* of the Seven d'owers, on the Sea ol‘ Marmora, d'his triple wall is 
consideraldy lower than that which stretches along from Eyoub; and as it 
follows the undulations of the hills upon wliicli the city is built, it necessarily 
j)ermits a gia'at portion of the enclosure to be visible from without; and to this 
circumstance may possibly be attributed the fact, that it was on this side that 
Mahomet, encouraged by a sight of the fair capital which he coveted, was 
induced to attempt its capture, 'rin* Top K.apousi, or Gate of tlie Cannon, 
remains as a memorial of bis success; and it derives its name from the fact of 
its being suriiiounted by several immense balls of marble, such as are ns(‘d by 
the Turks for the supply of their most pornh'rous pieces of ordnance, and which 
weia* [)laccd there by the triiimjihant iVroslems to perpetuate the capture of the 
devoted Christian city. 

Immediately in front of the Cannon fiate, but at a short dislanee from tlie 
moat, rises an artificial moinit called by the Turks., Maltepe, on wdiose summit 
the invading Prophet planted liis standard, and wdience he diia'eted the attack, 
ddie vi(‘W^ from this height is magnificent, as the eye sweeps the whole of the 
city, commands a vast extent of country, and loses itself among the far-strctching 
waives of the sea of Marmora, gTuicing over the islands by wdiich it is studded, 
ur.d the mountain-belt which partially Iienis it in. Here it was, near this stately 
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{rate, and in one of the numerous hreaclics made in the city wall durin<T this 
unequal war, where more than two hundred thousand Turks besieged, both by 
sea and land, a town defended only by eight tliousand men at arms, and those de- 
pressed by long sufferings, and pent up in this their last stronghold, without a hope 
beyond their own arms and hearts, that the last Greek Emperor, the immortal 
Constantine Paleologus, proved to the world the power and pride oi‘ Individual 
genius and heroism. Here it was that he fought, that he struggled — and that, 
spurning an existence which would have outlived his cause, he nobly bdl, offering 
liirnself up as the last and proudest victim to his religir)n and his country. Tlu* 
body of the brave Paleologus was found in a breach near the Top-Kapousi ; he 
liad bought his freedom from Moslem thrall with his heart’s blood, and wiili him 
j;crislied a long line of Grecian Emperors. A dense vegetation now chok(*s 
up the moat; and forest-trees, nourished by the rich soil, flourish on the very 
spot; hut while one Greek heart heats in a noble breast, and one Greek liand 
can wield a worthy pen, the memory of tlui last of the Palcologi can ncM^d no 
graven epitaph, nor can the heart of man devise for him a more fitting 
mausoleum ! 

The next point of interest is the fortress known as that of the Seven Towers. 
What a spell is in tlie very name, to all those who are cither interested in, or con- 
versant with. Eastern history ! What volunu^s of human power and of human 
isulfering does it not involve! Captives have sickened with despair — ambas- 
sadors liave siglied at delay within those walls of darkness and of crime — 
monarchs have made a jest of foreign vengeance, and nobles have felt the weiglit 
of native displeasure ! 

This extensive fortress originally consisted, as its name implies, of seven 
principal towers, dominating a series of dungeons, courts, and guard-rooms, 
whose secrets seldom transpired beyond the walls. A strong garrison, lofty 
outworks, and jealously-barred cells, insured the safety (in so far as escap(i was 
concerned) of tlie captives whom state policy or private hate consigned to tin's 
formidable prison. Hecatombs of heads, sacrificed to one or the other of tliesc* 
impulses, gave their name to a small enclosure now called the Place of lit ads,” 
where they arc said to have been piled upon each other until the mound \\'tus of 
sufficient height to enable the executioners to command from its summit a vvid(‘ 
view of the sun-lighted Propontis; while a dark vault is shown, upon whose 
brink the stranger stands with quailing heart, and looks down upon the “ Well 
of Blood,” whose eusanguiiicd stream once overllowed its margin, and ran 
reeking under the broad daylight over the marble pavement ot the court beyond, 
to pollute the pure waters of the sea of Marmora. Stone tunnels, into wivieh 
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the writhing wrelehes who were doomed to this iiu'rciless deatli were forced by 
the sharp scimitars and haiuljars* of llii'ir jailors, and there left to ex[)ire of 
famine; ami oubliettes^ whosci giiawiiig jaws opcMied to receive tlu‘ir victims only 
to dchiv'er them back mutilated and bha'ding to the d('pths of the occan-gravi*, 
wlicre their suHerings were destined to end for evrr, are to be seen on all sides; 
while tlie ijromenades provided for tlu^ within the guarded })recincts 

aia* overshadtnved by the funert'al eyj)r(.‘ss, as tlunigli frcslu'r and brighter foliage 
would there havi^ bi.'eii a mockery. 

Not the least remarkable t)bject ])ointed out to tlu* stranger within the walls 
of the Seven Towers is a dry well, celebrattal as that into whicb Musta^iha 1 11., 
on some misunderstanding betwiam th(‘ courts of the Sultan and tin* C.V.arina 
C’atiierine, very unceremoniously c*aused her reju'esentative, tin? Count Obrescoff 
to bt‘ lowered, and left during several days, ere he entered upon his more legi- 
timate period of a captivity which endurcal three w'cary years; wliile racks, and 
w heels, and other com pi ica te d instriiim. nts of torture, are scattered through the 
lortress, as if to prove tin* ingauuiity of maidvind in inventions ol" pain and horror! 

Four oi tlu‘ towiu’s to which tin* strongludd is indebted for its ap)])ellatii.)n, 
ari‘ now partially in ruin ; and the gloomy walls no longer give back the stifled 
echoes of moral suHering. F^^'rom a state-prison for att.iinted Turks, the fortress 
heeaine tin* compulsatory abode of the Aloscovite vXmbassadors on all outbr(‘ak- 
ing> of ilist.'ord betwe(.u the Autocrats of Russia and 'I'urkc'y ; ;md still inorr' 
reci'iitly it has served as a ]dague-hosj)ital for the GrtaAs, and thus excbang(‘d 
its (‘xperience of human t<jrture for one which, altho\igb (‘(jually bittc'r, is 
II eaven-inflicted, and not born of‘ the malice or the tyranny of man. Rut, 
althou li the record of blood is now filh.-d up, and the dark volunu? of* violence 
sealed it may be hoped, for ever — the entrance-gate of the Seven Towers is 
still an object of’ dread and terror to the Turks; and it is difllcult even for tin* 
travellei* to j^ass it ]}V without a <pi!ckening' pulse* ! 
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THE MOSQUE OF ClIAZADE. 


‘‘ And ns the smoko com!' nscd itself into a vnpoiiry outline, and I sawn giant 
form rise into tin? iiir, I found words, an l spoke. ‘ Jn tlie name of tlie Prophet,’ 1 
faultercd out, ‘ what art thou?’ And the shiii>e answered in a shrill whistle, like 
the east w hid through the storm-strippe 1 hranehes of the forest, and said, ‘ Pjiss 
on thy way, and impede me not : I giuin the graves of tlie might 3 \’ And I looked, 
and lot the vapour rested on the tombs jf two of earth’s pn)udest; so 1 veiled my 
eyes, and departed tlienee in trembling.” — Thk Oxomk Kino. 


'PiiE Mosque of Cliazade (or Choabbas) is beautifully situated near the 
Aqueduct of Valens, which spans the valley upon whose edge it stands. Take 
all the other religious edifices of Constantinople, it is built in the form of a 
(Ireok cross, and is ornamented throughout its interior with arabesques, and 
sculptured marble. The trees which surround its court arc ancient, and of 
majestic growth ; but its principal beauty exists in the very elegant fountain, 
and the noble tombs which are attached to it. These buildings fringe the street 
in which it stands, and form an architectural group unequalled for its perfect 
orientalism throughout the city. The gilded lattices of the fountain, its domed 
and graceful roof, and the shifting croAvd ever collected about its marble steps, 
contrast fiiudy with the silent stjiteliness of the mosque itself, upon whose while.* 
and glittering surface no trace of mere perishable ornament can be detected. 
A cluster of domes, rising from amid a mass of foliage, where the l)rc)ad-lcafed 
and far-stretching maple mingles its fresh bright greenness with the dark, rigid, 
and eternal gloom of the cypress, marks the site of the mosque, ami of the four 
tombs by whose vicinage it is distinguished ; the larger and taller cupola being 
liuit of the temple, wliicli, however, does not so greatly dominate the others as 
to injure the harmony of their effect. 

The most richly ornamented Mausoleum is tliat ot the Sultana Chazadc — 
wdiich name is supposed to bo a corruption of Shehcrazade, an appellation 
bringing at once to ineniory the fair and wily Princess of tale-telling notoriety, 
so (h*ar to our youth ; and admitting the possibility that the Imperial founder 
of the mos(pie, and occupant of the mausoleum, were indeed the- namesake ot 
the indefatigable bride of the fable-loving Sultan, tke eye which rests upon her 
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toiiil) docs iH)t disturb tlic illusion whicli old associations hav(? woven about the 
laiKw ; Ibr (‘vcn had its tenant Ijccn tlio rciiowiK'd danoliter of the Vc/ir hcr- 
scll, she could not have found a fittm* icsl iin^-placc. d'hc elegant toinb-houscj 
is Jiexagonal, and the fluted dome is sn|)j)ort('d on eight light and graceful 
columns, wIkjso Saracamic ca})itals form a j)ovliou of the sculptured cornice 
which surrounds the base of the cupola. Tlu^ windows are of riclily stained 
glass; and tlie sarcophagus rests on a low platform in the centre of the marble 
floor, in solitary stade. 

d1it' otlier lliia'e tombs altaclied to the Alosqiie of (diazadr*, are tlmsi' of three 
Ve/.irs; and, in two instances, tlndr wives and sons lie beside them. A few scat- 
tered graves, almost overgrown with the dense vegetation common to tlic count ry, 
liave hci'ii niched here' and tluM-e in the recesses fornual by tlie angle's of the 
buildings ; and clouds of ])lu(‘ doves irdiahit the eaves of the tianj)le, and fill the 
air w’itli tlu'ir low* monotonous note, giving a soh'mnily to the spot congenial to its 
use. -fhey call to each other from the roofs of’ the tombs sadly and soothingly, 
like si'utinels passing the watcluvord of peace over the ashes of the dead, and 
seem, in their earnest melanelioly, to echo the answer of the (iiioine King tcj 
the pilgrim llainet — ‘‘ Pass on thy w*ay, and impede me not: I guard the graves 
(if the mighty.” 


SULKLMANIE. 


“ Solyiii.'iii, Uio glory of thdr lino." 

iiVHOS. 

The ^lobijue of Solyinaii “ the ^lagnificent,” called by the d'lirks Snleimanie, 
is esteemed the most eh'gaiit ndigious edifice in ConstMntiiio])lc. The splendid 
w indows of j)ainted glass, wdiich are said to be nneqiiallcd tlirougliout the world, 
W('re a spoil from tlic Persians, from wliom they w’crc wrested by Solyinau to 
decorate the U'lnplc of wliicli lie was tlie founder; and tlic cflect of tbeir 
elaborately-blended rays on the marble walls of the mosque is strikingly fine 
and inij)ressive. The doiiui is supj)orted by four slight and well-proportiomal 
])illais, and rests npoji their d('licate capitals so lightly, as to give a character to 
the iiit( i'ior of this beautiful building ijuit*; distinct from tliat of every other 















SULi:iMANIK. 


nios(iue in tlie city. But tlio four columns of porphyry \vliicli uccupy tlic 
an”l(*s of the edifict', are the* boast of Suleiina.nie. 'fhe rare relics of a pa‘.p'in 
temple, t.lu'y are of tlio most exrjuisite symmetry and finish, and are supposed 
to have oviu^inally served as jiedc'slals to as many antique statues. lian;;ing 
arches of that delicate Arabian architecture so little known in iMirope, and so 
justly [)rized by the Turks, relieve tin* base of the dome; and IIkj cornice ol’ 
llu‘ platform on which tlu* nieiizziu ])erforms his prostrations, and n'gulates the 
devolions oi the laithlul duriui^ tli(‘ service, is finely chiselled to represent a 
wreath ol lotus leaves. Ihe ])ulpit is shaped like the blossom of the arum, and 
i)cini>- composed of fine white marbh‘, has li.e elfeel of a giij^antie flower petrified 
into stoiK'. The great entrance-gates of the edifice an; very costly, being thickly 
inlaid with de\ices of mother-of-pearl; and the marble floor is over-strowii 
with rich carpets. 

The eiitiia^ roof of the building is highly ornamented, and sentences from 
the Koran, heaiitiliilly written in thi^ oriental character, are scattered over 
the walls. The vtihrahy or niche at the eastern extremity of the edifice, occu- 
pying the ])ositi()u which, when the ground-plan of* tlui Mahoiumedau temples 
was borrowed from St. Sophia, was filled l;y tlu‘ Christian altar, is also inscribed 
with tlu^ names of the Deity and the Piophets. TTo immense wax candles 
tlnil flank llu‘ inihrah are lighted every night during tlie reading of the Koran 
by (he olHcIaliiig Kiatih.'^^ 'riiosc at the mosque of St. Sophia are eighteen 
inches in eiremnference, and last for twelve montlis; and the waxen giants of 
Suleimanie, although eousiderahly smaller, are still of enormous size; but as 
tlu'se art' merely supposi'd to llglil the holy page of the priest, the body of the 
hnililing is iilumiuated by tliousauds of small coloured lamps, suspended from 
the roof in various devices, by slight rods of iron, and producing to an European 
eye, a festal eflect strangely iucompatihle with the sacred uses of the place. 

But Suleimanie })ussi-s.ses one peculiar feature, to which it is indebted for an 
interest beyond all the other mosques of Constantinople, and one of so high and 
honourable ;i character, (hat it is even more worthy of record than its pillars ot 
porpijyry, or its “ cunning work” in glass and marble; and it is ol so distinc- 
tive a nature that it must not bf' passed over in silence. 

A richly wia)ughl gallery, extending along the whole norlhorn face of the 
cdilice, is heapcvl with chests of sundry sizes, and of all descri[)tions, Iroin the 
rude; trunk of cypress-wood, painted a dull green, and di'corated with huge 
groups of flowers, tawdrily and clumsily executed- the tnxisure-hoard of the 
pett}’^ trader, or the roving tal r [--- -to the heavy iroii-clampcd strong box of the 

* Reader of tlu* Koran. t Prof usioiial con tier. 
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exiled noble, or the wandering merchant : these are piled one on the otlicr to 
the very roof of the building, and each is carefully marked with some hierogly- 
phic known only to its absent owner, and to its temporary guardians. Each 
packag(', when received by tlio authorities at Sulcimanie, is described and 
registered with the most scrupulous exactness ; and when once it has been 
deposited within the holy precincts of the moscpie, it remains intact and invio- 
late, whatever time may elapse, or whatever changes may ensue ere it is reclaimed 
by its proper owner, cither in the government, or the institutions of tlie Empire. 
The sacredness of tlic trust is felt, acknowledged, and respected ; and men of 
every nation, and professors ot* every creed, are free to deposit tlieir property 
within the w’alls of Suleimanie, secure of its restoration whenever they may see 
fit to reclaim it. 

It is said that tlie amount of treasure in gold, silver, jcw’els, and rich stuffs, 
thus collected together, is immense; and that many of the diesis have oecn])ied 
their place in the gallery for a century. But this fiict docs not operate against 
their security — no seal is ever forced at Suleimanie; and this great natioiud 
bank, for such it truly is, remains untouched and sacred throughout every 
popular convulsion, and every intestine change. Here tlie Turkish government 
exercises no despotism, exacts no avaniah,^ levies no tax ; and amid all its 
reverses, and all its necessities, preserves an admirable integrity which is less 
generally known than it deserves to be. 


THE PORT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“ WhereVr wc ga7.o, around, above, below, 

VVhal minluMv-tiiitH, what magic charms are found! 
Rock, river, forest, niovr'tain — all abound. 

And bluest akies that harmonize the whole.'* 

BvnoN. 


There is no better pohit whence to obtain a view of the Port of Constan- 
tinople than from ihc great cemetery of the “ Infidel Hill’* of Pera. The 
harbour lies at your feet, row'ded with shipping, moored in treble lines along 
the shore, and filling every little creek and bay. Tlie minaretted city cresting 
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THE PORT OF CONSTANTJNOPLi:. 


tlie oppoaito iici^lit like a diadem, stretches cdoiig in all tlio spK-mlDur of its 
mosques and palaces; terminated in one direction by the Kski-Sc rai, riiar 
among its cypresses and plane-trees, and enclosed within tlie ])ietures(jii(; 
walls, which arc washed by the blue waves of the llosphovus and tlie Tro- 
pontis, to which the hoary trees that overhang them pay back their tribute of 
shade and freshness ; and on the other, hy the historical suhurb of liyouh ; while, 
in the distance, the bright sea of Marmora dances in llic light, bearing a tlionsand 
gleaming sails upon its bosom, and its scattered islands lieav(‘ up their fan- 
tastic outline like marine monsters; the Tliiacian Olympus, and tlie inoiintain- 
cliaiii of which it is the monarch, form the frame-work of the ])irtijre; while 
Scutari closes in upon the eye, sweeping gracefully along tlie edge of tin* 
Propontis, until it grows into majesty as it nears the lh)s]diorns, and Hines 
over the wav<'s of “ the ocean-stream,” the stately shadow of Purlgurlhn Daghi. 

Innumerable caiques dart from shore to shore across the liarboiir, freight i d with 
vidled women, and men of many lands; and the slirill warning cry of the boat- 
men as they shoot along, cutting through the water like wlld-hlrds, eontiiiually 
passing and repassing, and yet never coming in collision — the crowds of sea^fowl 
sporting among the sliipping, and diving under the oars of every boat — the light 
bridge, Hung like a fairy-wand across the port — all conspire to render the Golden 
Horn one of the most picturescjuc scenes in the world; while above tlu.‘ bright, 
landscape and the glittering sea, spreads a sky of such intense and vivid blue, 
as invests every object with a tint and a distinctness from which it (h rives a new 
and a peculiar beauty. 

The variety of costume, the constant succession of living groups, and th»* 
rapid motion of the arrowy caiques, arc altogether beyond tlie rcacli of descri['- 
lion ; while the jieneil of the artist can alone convey any tlistinct idea of the 
numerous objects of interest and beauty which throng the sliorcs. Close beside 
the termination of the Hoating bridge, where it abuts on tlie JSiamhoul side' ot the 
harbour, (at a gatew’ay known as “ the Gate of the Garden,” owing to its vicinity 
to the grounds of the ancient palace,) and close under the walls, stands a green 
pavilion, in which former Sultans were accustomed to give audience to the 
Kuropeaii Ambassadors ; wliilc immediately above it, erc'ctc'd on a buttress ol 
the wall it'^clf, is a light-looking summer saloon, canopied with creeping plants, 
called the Kiosque of Pearls, whence the sovereign c:m overlook the whole 
extent of the port and ^he European shore. Not far Irom this pretty kiosque, 
and level with the water’s edge, is a low iron door, through which the bodies 
of those who were executed within the Seraglio are said to have been cast into 
the sea at midnight, and committed to the curveiP tliat sweeps iiipidly louiid 
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liio pi)int ; but it boars little aj^pearaiice of liavin;^ latterly becu in reepjost, as ib 
iiiassv liiii;^‘os an* rusted, and ininiovablo. 

Stately trees, sweeping- downward to the water — lofty minarets, shooting' 
ucracefullv towanls hea\(*n' — crowds of sliipjnnp; — <^n*oiips of liinnan beings, 
varvin alilvo in |■(‘a^ure, laiiLpia^v, and coslunu — lofty inonnlains, far-stretcliinn- 
lorests, and tliiekly })(.'opled hills — the junction of two seas — an unrivalled 
i.iiidscapt*, and a cloudless sky, are ainoni;- the many dislinetivt* j^lories of tin* 
ti’oki 'H Horn. 


ENTKANCK TO THE IVLAC'lv SI-.A, 


" 'Final I'V ll'o lAFtni'.’ j - !•* iiMrl. 

Si'ino n‘iii;u-i->lia 1 trr'ti lari.: 

Her vain a.^i re-^'-eun- In ar ; 

A'ul ulif-a riMa-Miit! t ot'l.fht 

l''la>li‘<l oVr l(i;!( ki i-vs (.I’lla* iii^lit 

T»> ''t’l' in» Vi.-'.vr! Uirrel’' 

( *<M Kii!r><;K. 


'riH. (uitrance to the lllacl; Sea, as seen I’rotn tin* smnmir o( the Jouehi- 1 )a;'hi, 
oi' (liant’s Aloiintain, (the spc.it selected by ilie artist,) is the grandest rm/p-dVe/,' 
on the llosphurus. As the line of shoie terminates on ( ilher hand, the jileiii- 
rosqne and jae^i^ed rooks suddenly vield to a low and sandy streteli ot coast; 
and beyond are visible the “ lllue Symple_e*a(les,'’ heaviii,:^^ np tludr dark and 
jrreLiular masses from t he eiieireiim^ waters (jt tlie Sea ol Storms, which, streteli' 
uitr (ar awav on all sides, is ultimately blent with the liorizon. 

Idle ruins of two (bmoese Castles crown the abrupt peaks of a portion o( the 
j..'aintaiii-cliain of wbieli the Jouelii-Dayhi is the inonareli. One of tlnni, 
uhu.se monlderiiiLr walls (h'^eeml nearlv to t!ie bp kA' the channel, has its tn-aii- 
tilid h'i^c'iKl ot* womaiilv liiL^hdiearteduess ; Im' a i ile is tlu're recorded ot a 
\oun'.: lair i^irl, scarca ly yet arrived at llie first ya-ars of u omanhood, the danehler 
of tlie (iovernor, who defended the: for tree; |;,r three (niLin? days aft(*r the death 
. her r::Mi';‘r, who fell mortallv ’ vounded liy a p-a’s-aied arrow, as he was .e;allantlv 
joeetinL,^ tin- (nu‘my ; and with a diminished ami (lesj)airinL^ garrison, boldly ledd 
F.e castle ui:til she was liers(*lf killed in its ddeiue. i'dible lias liow peopled 
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the gray old pile with supernatural visitcints ; but if the spirit of that liigh jiiui 
heroic girl still presich^s within the walls, their contact can scarcely be dreaded. 

It is impossible to write of the Bosphorus without enlliusiasm, for both its 
historical and fabulous associations serve to deepcji its actual beauty ; while the 
endless variety of its perspective keeps the eye and tiie mind continually on tlie 
stretch, never cheating either the one or tlie other of tln^ anticipated feast. 
C()uld it be contemplated in its entire length, ruid swept from sea to sea by one 
long gaze, much of its charm would necessarily he lost with its novelty ; hut 
as it winds in graceful curves between its enchanting shores, it is like a cliain of 
cunningly wrought g^dd, of which, as it uncoils, every link ap[)ears more beau- 
tiful than the last. The caique of the travc'lhn- is one moment ovm-shadowed by 
the tall trees of the “ Hill of the Thousand Nightingales, ' and in the next 
instant it is darting past a brightly-])ainted palace ; now it is with some difliculty 
urged forward against the eddying Sheitan Akijidissi, or Devil’s Ciirrcmt, where 
the mad waves leap to its high and pointed prow ; and now, as by some sudden 
spell, it is again gliding over a surface blue, and clear, and almost rippleless. 
Valleys, gay in their eternal greenery, are succeeded by sleep and wooded hills ; 
villages fringe the little bays, and villas crown the pictnrescpie and fantastic 
heights; a double line of fortresses stud the siioros from the castle of Mahomet 
to the entrance of the Black Sea; cemeteries, contrasting tlndr white bead stones 
with the dark foliage of the cypresses by which they are overshadowed, lean on 
the hill-side, and stredeh to the very edge of the channel ; and between and among 
tlicse ohjects, pass, in perpetual movement, the gilded galleys of the Sultan, tlie 
splendid barges of the ministers, tlie graceful caiques of the veiled beauties of the 
city, ships ol’ war, Arab barks, (plaint in tlunr form and covering, merchant-brigs, 
and every deseription of small craft; now seeming, in the distance, to be i»lying 
among the trees by which the channel is ovindiung, and anon shaking out their 
white sails to meet th(.^ shifting wind, and bounding into the centre ol the stream. 

Trom the European side of the strait, immediately opposite tlie old Cieiu)('s(‘ 
Castle, the C()ifp~(C acil is, jierhajis, even more beaiitilul than on that of Asia, 
for the traveller commands from thence' a scem^ of iinparalhled variety, as 
he looks towards Constantinople. Far away, on the extreme right, cluster the 
domes and minarets of the hill-seated city, while the distant line is continued 
by the shores of Asia Minor, dominated by Mount Olynqius, and sweeping* the 
horizon until the eve is unable to follow them. At tluir base lies the sea of 
Marmora, looking calm and sunny like some inland lake ; while the foreground 
of the picture is formed by ibe iiiululatiiig banks and glorious channel of the 
Ihisphorus — castled rocks, laughing valleys, bays, where the busy caikpies come 
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and like aquatic birds over llie ripple — and gay green woods, which eliango 
both in Ibnn and in colour as the i*n\sli breeze sweeps tlirough their leafy dej)ths. 
Nor is it tile least ciii‘iou.s feature of the scenic, that, as the boat of the wand(‘rer 
dances upon the channel-wave, his ear catches the gay sounds of laughter, or 
the Voices of liis fellow-men, from both sides of the stri'am — alike from the shores 
of Ihirope and of Asia — and he feels himself to be, for the nloineiit, a connecting 
link bit ween two distinct portions of the earth! 

From the time-worn ruins of the old (jenoese Casthg the opposite shon^ is 
full ol’ scenic interest. A succession of small fortresses, niched into tlie (iclwucluKs 
of several of the low valleys at the base of the rocky chain, gleam out gay and 
while against the* dark background of the mountains, ;md pretty villages, and 
overhanging groves, are mirronal in tin* blue wati‘rs of the ehamu‘1. 

'J'herapia and Buyukdere, (or the Great Bay,) howeven*, deserve more especial 
mention, being the favourite sumnu'r residences of the Fairopeaii Ambassadors, 
and, consequently, the occasional focus of the Frank aristocracy. Jhith are 
beautifully situated: Buyukdere stands boldly near the very junction of the two 
seas, wliile Tlierapia is less (‘xposed to tlie tiunpest-hlasts of tlie “ storm-vexed 
Euxine,” by occu])ying a station biglier up tlu? chaniud. It is backed by a 
ricldy-woodcd hill, on wliicli the bouses of the upper town have, howev^er, con- 
siderably and very picturesquely encroached. And lurre the Jhiglish and French 
embassies, since the gr(‘at fire of Pera, when the ambassadorial residence's were 
destroyed, have entirely established themselves, only occasionally visiting the 
city ; and hence the commerce of tlie place has hecome very res])ectvible, and 
the appearance of its inhabitants ac(|uired no slight tinge of tin; restlessiu'ss and 
business-like manner of their Frank visitors. 

Tlie lower town occu|.)ies the cdgi* of a small hay, the point of land hy wliicli 
it is terminated standing out abruptly into llie channel, as if for the mere ])ur- 
posc of clleet, and a long terrace stretching away from its opposite face. On 
this terrace stand tlie two ambassadorial residences; the “ Pv'dace” ol’ tlie English 
Legation being a small, lialf-ruiiiou''’, irregularly-gabled wooden building, without 
“ mark or likelihood,” and that of France, by comparison, a liandsomo and 
spacious edifice, with a noble garden. 

At Tlierapia the Sultan has both a sunnner-palacc and a kiosque, each 
touching upon the cliannel. The former is a plain unpretending pile, looking 
extremely like a maniimctory, scantily furnished, and but rarely visited by its 
Imperial owner ; but the grounds allaclied tiMt are most magnificent, and extend 
over tliree leagues of land, the whole of whicli is enclosed by high walls. Ihc 
ornamental timber is of the rarest and finest description, and the entire face of 
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the height hel\ind the palace is tliickly and ricldy wooded, while ftnintiiins, 
kioscpies, and terraces, abound. These gardens are gcnierally visited on horse- 
back, in consequence of their great extent ; and nothing can be more delicicms 
on a sultry day, wlien the mountain-tops are steaming under the liot sunshine, 
than to loiter among the groves, or along the majestic avenni’s of tlu'se lordly 
grounds, with tlie leaves quiveriiur above your head, and tlie long sliadows lying 
dark and cool upon your path. The kiosque is an octagonal, brightly^-paintcal, 
many-windowed retreat, commandiTig views on all sides of llie llospliorus and its 
shores, and ov(‘rsi\adowed by a couple of very line maple-trees. Buyukdeie is 
altogether on a grander scale; backed by a noble jneadow, gay and green, at 
wliose c-xtremity is seen the stately aqueduct ol‘ Baghtehe-keni, it extends 
giacefiilly along the lip of the shore at tlie base of a slojnng ridge, (the terminus 
of one of tlu! branches of Mount llmmus,) rich with vineyards and gardens. Its 
houses are light and handsome, fringing the channel for a considerable distance, 
and onl}^ parted from it by a stately terrace of immense length and breadth, tlie 
favourite promenade of the inhabitants. 

Notliing can I e more beautiful than the view from Buyukdere on a summer 
night, when the intense blue of the sky is reflected by the waves of the ocoan- 
slream,” whiidi take a fringe of pearl as they heave themselves gently against the 
t(‘rrace, and then break away in light; while the moon, clear, and polislicd like 
a silver sliiehl, floods earth and sea with lustre, and the stars tremble brightly 
.ihout h(*r, as though they were too glad for rest. 

But tin? .sublimity of a tempest from the same spot, as it rolls onward iVoin 
the Euxiiic to the Bosphorus, mocks at description. Fold upon fold, shade 
upon sliade, the dense vapour rolls along, wrapping itself about the hills, and 
draping them in darkness ; tlie distance becomes blotted out — s]iace is no Iong» r 
a feature of tlie scene — and as the awe-inspiring storm-cloud spreads itsedf over 
ev(n'y object, the hoarse voice of the blast sweeps onward witli it, dt epeiiing its 
terrors; while, through the impenetrable gloom, in every lapse of the wind, the 
car is d(‘afeiu'd by the wild dash of the angry billows, as tliey chafe against tiie 
rocky barriers of the coast ! 

The nerves must be strong indeed which would not be shaken in sucli an 
hour, when standing on the Jouchi-r)aglii, amid tlirec storm-tossed seas, and 
undiu* a sky freigliled with terrors ; a sail, perchance, labouring in the distance, 
tenipost-sbattered, but toiling on hir life, revealed only at iiitorvals as tlie fierce 
but transient liglitning cuts like a fiery scyinetar tliroii.gli the thick vapour, and 
lost at last, none can f il liow nor where, amid the shrill re([iiiem of tlie 
sea-birds. 


N 
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Nor must the Giant's Mountain itsi‘lf bo passed over in silence, claiming, as 
it does, the notice of the traveller, not more by its stateliness of outline, than by 
its romantic h'gend ; both the one and the other being occasionally so enveloped 
in clouds, that it is diflicult to determine the exact features of either. 

This noble height is, during tlie summer months, a favourite resort of the 
Franks, who, fanned by the cool breezes from tlie Jllack Sea, and regaled by one 
of the finest views in nature, give pic-nic parties and dances under the shade 
of the trees, or in the neat wooden tenement appropriated to visitors, near tlie 
Tckie, or Convent, which occupies its summit. The Dervishes who inhabit this 
inountain-liermitage ilerivc no inconsiderable portion of their revenue from the 
presents tendered by their guests, and willingly show to the stranger tlieir small 
but well-kept chapel, and tlie grave of tlieir gigantic hero, wlio has given liis 
name to the spot; and with the most devout and solenm simplicity, iluj narrow 
oblong enclosure, thickly planted with rose and jasmine-trees, called the “ Giani's 
Grave,” is then pointed out by the simple rixdases. It is about lifty feet in 
length, guarded with the most religious care, lighted by a lamp whicli is con- 
stantly kept burning in one of the alcoves, and rich in propitiatory tdferings of 
strips of cloth, and rags of every tint and texture. 

The Mussulmauns affirm that the “ illustrious dead” was a Dervish, wliose 
sanctity ccpialled liis stature; a belief which docs him infinite honour, as he is 
said to have seated himself on the summit of the mountain, while he bathed his 
lect in the cool waters of Buyukdere. His mode of iiiternumt must, conse- 
quently, have been similar to the planting of a flag-stalT, as the grave is not too 
long to admit tlie breadth of his shoulders; and tliis perpendicular burial can 
alone account for its coinparatividy pigmy dimensions — unless, indeed, the 
mountain is hallowed only by containing a mere fragment of his remains. Ills 
history, and liic epocli in which he flourished, are alike unknown; but as Ids 
sanctity is undoubted, tliey are minor facts, unworthy of analy.>is. 

Such is the Mahommedaii tradition ; that of the Cdiristiaiis, if quite as apocliry- 
phal, is at least much more poetical. 

Their legend saitli, that the grave of the Jouclii-Daglu contains the hones 
of a huge and ferocious giant, to whom tiie Syinplegadcs were thralled vassals; 
and wlio, from his station on the mountain-crest, watched the approach of every 
vessel that ventured to brave the billows of the Kiixinc. It was at Ids heck that 
the subject-islands wandered over the waters, and crushed between tlieir rocky 
sides all those unwary barks '’du’cli, tempted by the vision of a new El Dorado 
beyond tlic channel, sought to force the passage of the Bosplioriis. It was 
Ik; also, wlio, fearful lest any daring vessel might escape tlirough the rocky 
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barrier during his transient and infrequent slumber, created that swift and 
dangerous reaction of the tide midway of the channel, well known as the 
“ Devil’s Current while he is likewise accus(*d of devouring drowning mariners, 
conjuring up tem{)ests, and of having tinged the waters of the Black Sea by 
performing his ablutions in its polluted bosom ! 

Such is the legend of the Jouchi-Daghi, and such the glorious scene spread 
out beneath it. 


THE PALACE OF BELISARIUS. 


“ To what base uses may we come ut last ! * 

SilAK >ruA «K. 


The ruin known by the name of the Palace of Belisarius, is situated at an angle 
of the city walls ; and, according to the authority of the learned Constantins, Arch- 
bishop of Sena'i, and Ex-Patriarch of Constantinople, (still in exile for his work 
on the Antitpniies of Byzantium,) it was one of the Imperial n'sidences of the 
first Constantine ; and he asserts, that it owes its present designation to tlic fact 
of its being placed in a quarter of the city called Balata, a corruption of Balali, 
or the (xate of the Palace, which has gradually grown, from the hasty and 
undigested impressions of Frank travellers, into the Palace of Belisarius. There 
are the remains of a lofty and handsome gate-way, and the disposition of the 
masonry is liighly extolled by architects ; but to the mere tourist, the ruined 
Palace of Constantine, reft of its old-world associations, is possessed of little 
interest; and that little is absolutely negatived by the price which he is com- 
pelled to pay for a visit to its nciirhbourhood. To all oriental travellers it will 
be sulPicient to state that the building has been given up to the Jews as a 
pauper-hospital, for them to understand at once tliat it is almost unapproachable, 
being the lu'ad-quarters of filth, ami the hotbed of pestilence, where every sense 
is pained by scents and sights calculated to inspire dread and disgust. 

Masses of tlie fallen niascnry cumber the foundations of the ruin, and every 
niche is alive with its noisome tenant ; licro it is a sallow and fleshless crone, 
whose lean and shriveikd hands can with dilllcnlty disengage themselves from 
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ihe filthy rags wliicli are wrapped about her, in order to stretcli tlicinselves suo- 
plicatingly towards the stranger; while lier cracked vence screams out in doggrel 
Spcinisli a petition for relief, as servile as it is eager; there it is a reckless child, 
with the marked leatures of its race, rolling naked under the hot sunshine, 
and gambolling with the wretched and half-starved dogs of tlie miserable 
colony. On omj side the visitor is jtistled by disease, and on the other persecuted 
by imj^ortiiuily ; w hile a number of w retched houses have grown up about 
the ruin, w htjse dilapidated roofs, shattered lattices, and w indow's stulled with 
rags and grass to exclude the weather, arc in melancholy kt^eping with their 
ijdiabitants. 

Under these circumstances it will readily he believed that a visit to the dese- 
cr.'itcd palace of Constantine requires a painful effort on tlie part of an European 
traveller, whose eyes are taxed with the contemplation and contact of the most 
iiaust'ous objects ; and w'hose S3'mpathies cannot fail to be excited by a congre- 
gated misery wdiich In? must feel his utter incapacity to relieve. Nor can the 
most detennined anti(piary hope to discover any relic of old to repay him 
for even an hour’s sojourn within the ruin, wdieii he remembers that it is thickly 
tenanted by a liorde of necessitous ami k<*en-witted 1 lehrcw's, whc» are familiar 
witli every recess of the dilapidated edifice. 

From afar off the crumbling pile is a noble and majestic object, hut, like many 
ar.d nun'e familiar things, it w'ill not hear a nearer contact without losing all its 
best attributes. Close beside it tbe connm)n sew’crs of the city empty tlu ni- 
selves into the port ; and, altogether, it may well be said, in the words ol 
Sliakspeare — 


‘ ft is unsjivoury, aiul smacks not with oui- humour.*’ 
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THE SEIIAGLIO POINT. 


“ Claudius : — Look forth — What nco yna ? 

“ Benedict : — Kvery tlun^^ ami nothing' ! 

Bright skies, clear water'', sunshine, snow, aiul llowers ; 
Inlands, that seem as if in sjiort they laved 
'riieir bosoms in the tide ; uml slmres lliat smile 
At their own beauty, mirrored in the i,das» 

Of a blue, wavcless sea; dwellings that rise 
Ujion the eye like party-coloured itowers ; 

And a warm sunshine, wantoning in ."port 
With the white veil of winter, ca.st about 
A foot-defying mountain, round whose brow 
The amorous clouds cling like a bridal gmlund. 

And ever and anon there flit.s a sail 
Over the surface of the waters, swift. 

And graceful as the {>a'-sige of a sjtirit. 

Hound on some pure helx-J.'' 

Oil) ri..\v. 


Tub Seraglio Point has heen so often tk. ci’UxhI in this volinnc, thnt it 
incTcly lu'cessary to introduce the present Inwiitilul sketch, hy explaining tint 
it is taken from a height, and, consequently, compresses and embraces a gveattr 
number of objects than have yet been introduced into one view of lids celehr ited 
spot. The Serai Bournou is more fully revealed, with its clustering domes ;iinl 
klosques; St. Sophia lords it more majestically over the Severn Hills; and tiie 
glimpse of the harbour is shut iu hy a portion of one of the (paaintly-fashioned 
houses so p(?culiar to the locality. In the distance rises ^Io\mt Olympus, pale 
with its eternal snows; with one fantastic rock looming out of the blue waters 
immediately beneath it, like a huge marine monster sleeping under the still 
sunshine. To the left, still stretching along the same lino of coast, cluster tlie 
nest of islets, once known as the “ Demon Islands, * and said to have been 
haunted by a foul spirit ; who, however, it may he presumed — 

“ Visits no more tho glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous 

as tlirce holy liouses i.avc been erected within their limits, and a royal lady 
sheltered there safelv for many days to elude a naled and infidel suitor; whence 
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these pleasant retreats have since been more invitingly christened the Princess’ 
Islands;” and they are now a jdace of great resort with the holiday-loving 
Greeks, during the siininu'r months. On the (‘xtreme left lies Scutari, with its 
noble and palace-like barrack and mosque, over which the rock-seated Guz-couli, 
rising up amid the waters, seems to be standing sentinel ; while the narrow 
stretch of land, running in a direct line into the sea, is occupied by the poor 
dingy little Greek town of Cadi Kiii, which is built upon the site of the ancient 
Chalcedon— called, in derision, the City of the Blind,” in contempt for the 
wrc iclu'd taste and narrow policy of the Greeks, who founded it several years 
before th(?y took possession ot the superior position occupied by the present 
capital. 

Add to these several and enduring features of the scene, the constant passage 
of Innidreds of swift and arrow-like caiques, of fleets of merchantmen of all lands, 
of the liigh-prowed and classical Arabian barks, and, occasionally, the stately 
ships of war, with their blood-red flag glittering with a silver crescent, gracefully 
making their way to their moorings off the palace of Boshik-Tash — and tlu: 
aitist will readily be forgiven, though he should have multiplied his memories 
of so glorious a spectacle. 


YENIKEUIJ. 

“ Kot n soul 

But felt a fv-ver of tlic uirul, uud pluyM 
JSonie tricks of dt ion : nil 
Plungd in tlio foiiining Iniiir — cry’d 
1 1 oil is empty, 

Anil all the dcNild arc l)orc I" 

SHAKbrEAIlfc. 

ihiKRE are few prettier villages ou the Bosphorus than Yeiiikcuij, which is 
•luated on the European shore, within two ndlc'.s of Therapia. The houses, 
ill numerous instances, overhang the sea; and the beating of the waves against 
the narrow terraces, as the rapid current forces lliein onward, keeps up a con- 
stant murmur, which, in the hot months, is extremely refreshing. The heights 
above the hamlet are profusely wooded; and many wealthy Armenian^ Sarafs 
and Creek mcrcliants have their Dfciuons among tliem. 
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The largest mansion in the village was built by the celebrated and unfortunate 
Dooz Oglou, the great banker and diplomatist, and one of the most tahuited, 
as well as the wealthiest Armenian in Turkey. AVheu high in favour with the 
Sultan, he purchased a small kiosque at Yenikeui, and formed so great an 
attachment to the locality, that he determined on erecting tlujro a residence 
worthy of his princely fortunes. This spacious palace — fur, although, as is 
common in the country, the building is almost entirely composed of wood, it 
cannot be consistently called by any other name — presents a comparatively insig- 
nilicant facade to the water; but occupies the whole liiie from thence to the foot 
of the height, and traverses the public street of the village by a covered bridgr*, 
which is occupied l)y a wide gallery leading to the dining saloon. 

To obtain sulFicient space for the erection of this noble dwelling, and the 
formation of the grounds about it, Dooz Oglou purchased no less than five and 
thirty houses, for which he paid, in every instance, several hundred ])iastn‘s 
heyond the demand of their owner; and once established, he iillcd liis spacion-; 
apartments with costly furniture, and all the luxuri(*s which unbounded wc'allh 
and a fine taste could command. Alas! he was but gilding his own ruin, and 
lavishing his resources upon a pile which was not even destined to he his monu- 
ment. This outlay awoke the cupidity of the Ottoman court, which was at that 
period much more venal than it is at present, and his ostentation alarmed its 
vanity; he was accused of usury, or treason, or both — for the nature ot his evime 
was never very clearly defiuod — his property was contiscated, and he was hangotl 
upon his own threshold, from a staple driven into the wood-work of the gati? 
opening upon the seaward terrace. The mansion at YViiikciii was subsequently 
presented by the Sultan to Nicholas Aristarchi, tlic present Logotheti,^ by 
whom it is inhabited during tlie summer. 

Yenikeui is also remarkable as being one of the three hamlets in which the 
Greek “ Festival of Fire,” instituted in commcmoratu)n of the second capture 
of Constantinople by tlie Ctesars, is still permitted to be held. This singular 
ceremony was formerly common hi all the Greek villages, and even in that 
quarter of the capital itself in wliich that nation reside; hut the privilc*g^e of 
promiscuous illumination has been withdrawn, owing to the great risk of coiiila- 
gration to which it subjected the vity ; and the festival is now held only at 
YYnikeui, Tlicrapia, and Buyukdere. 

Artificial islands, formed of hurdles, and heaped with infiammahltJ matter, 
are formed in the bay- — caiques, saturated with bitumen, are moored olF the 
shore — and lines of bouiires arc raised along the coast, linking the three hamlets 
* Archi-ChancclJor of the Patriarchate, and Hea l of tin Hreek Synod in 183t>. 
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together — all of which are simultaneously ignited at a given signal, and the effect 
is awfully grand and impressive. The dim outline of the Asian liills is suddenly 
revealed, as by the toucli of an enchanter’s wand, and seems to be traced in 
gold; the ripple of tlie channel dances along like sparks of fire; while around, 
and on every side, an^ to be seen groups of people in their holiday-dresses, seated 
upon mats and carpets, enjoying the extraordinary spectacle. 

Hut, perhaps, the most novel feature of the entertainment is presented liy a 
crowd of men, partially clad in white cotton, their shaven heads bare, and their arms 
tossing wildly in tlie air; wlio, witli shrieks and yells, whicli an? sullmdy thrown 
b.'K’k by the rocky lieights above them, at one time ftu'd the fires that are lloating 
in th(' bay, above tludr waists in water; and at others, joining hands, dance in a 
fantastic circle round their flaming islands. Meanwhile, servants are flitting 
liere and there, bolding paper lanterns, and guiding the dillerent ])arties of 
revellers to the houses of th(‘ir respective friends; while the ehamu‘l is aliv(' 
witli caiques, each with a light at its prow, and freiglited w'ith mirtli and music. 

These wild sports continue for hours, until tlie fuel and the energies of tin* 
assistants are alike exhausted, when the fires gradually die away; though the 
pale light of morning not uiifrc(|U(*ntly breaks above many a homeward-bound 
caique, ere it is safely moored beside the terrace of its owner. 


DOLMA-BATCIU:, FRCBI THE GilAiND CHAMPS DES MOIITS. 


“ Fair the vernal ine;nl. 

Fair llie grove, the i^ea, tlie bUii, the hlar.s, 

True iinpre« each ul' their ereatijig uire.” 

Ci.'LKrilDOK. 


Dolma-Batchk, or the Valley of the Gourds, is a fair and fertile spot, 
situated between Top-hanne and Beshik-Tash, and partially occupied by an 
Imperial residence, seated on the lip of the cliannel, along wliicli its gilded 
terraces stretch for a considerable distance, and are succeeded by the Palace 
itself, gay with paint and briglit with gold, wliich, in turn, yields its place to 
groves and kiosques overhanging the water; while its sjiacious gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, jealously walled in for the use of the ladies of the Imperial 
Ilarem, fill a large portion of the valley. Beyond these guarded i)rccincts the 
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ground gradually rises, rich with vegetation ; while clusters of fruit-trees over- 
shadow the gourds for which the spot is famous, and the bright patches oi 
Indian corn that are scattered on all sides. 

The spot chosen by the artist to give a glimpse of tliis lovely valley, is one 
which is much frec^uented by the Turks : it is a height at the extremity of the 
beautiful Necropolis of Pera, whence the land suddenly takes a downward slope 
and descends to the edge of the Bosphorus, covered with foliage; the almond 
tree mingling its bright sunny green with the dense hues of the cypress, and the 
apple-blossom laughing out in its pure b(‘auty beside the overshadowing and 
majestic maple. The cemetery itself is very picturesque, occupying a portion 
of this same slope, where it descends less abruptly to the sea; ai\d then stretching 
away like a dark fringe along the edge of the height for a considerable distance, 
in the direction of Pera. 

The Turks have a singular tradition attached to this burial-place, of which 
mention must not be omitted. They believe that, on particular anniversaries, 
si)arks of fire exude from the graves, and lose themselves among the boughs of 
the cypresses by which they are overshadowed ; an idea so eminently poetical, 
that it induces a disinclination to canvass its rationality. 

A wooden kiosque occupies the crest of the hill iiuinediately above the vallej’, 
and is a favourite resort with all classes of people who can afford to enjoy an 
hour’s leisure in the balmy season, and to indulge themselves in the contein* 
plation of one of the loveliest spots on the Bosphorus. *The Cafejhi, by whom 
it is tenanted, nott)nly provides the everlasting collee, and the eternal chibouque, 
but also adds a low wicker stool for the accommodation of his visitor, which 
enables him to select his own favourite spot beneath the sheltering branches 
of the trees planted about the kiosque; and to feast his vision with the fair 
scene, whose blended beauties can gain no single charm from mere verbal 
description with which they have not already been embued by the pcmcil of 
Mr. Bar that. 
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A ]5ENI)T IN 'j’lTI': FOREST OF BET-GRADE. 


A lovely Spot, halt' suti-liine, ainl half shailo, 

W lit‘ri‘ flichermu’ hooehs ;i piehin' iiiatlc; 

And liaiHjuil uateis, 'nii«I llu* t;eiieral Inisli, 
(ia/ed on the bun tinlil theystole liis blush 1" 


The village of JU'lgrade, iorrncrly called l^eil Gurod, (a word signifying, in 
the Sdavonian langnago, AVhitc Fortre.ss,) is situated at the tenuinaliou of tlu‘ 
Great Ilendt, or ll(‘ser\()ir, which iorins tin* subject of tlu' acconipauyiug skctcli. 
Kodiitig cau exceed in beauty the situation of this luouutaiii'liauilet, iieslled 
ill a green valh'y bright with turf and llowcu’s, and traversed l)y a sj)arkling 
stream, which, after winding gracefully for two or three iuiU:s through the ])laiii, 
finally eui[)tie.s itself into the llendt. 

ddie heights by which the vall(‘y is encompassed are a portion of the chain 
of the Lower Jialcau, and <are, in this innnediate neigld)ourhc)od, rielily clothed 
with stat('ly forests of chestnut, niajile, oak, and oilier noble timber; while (he 
glen itself is studded with groups of beech-trees, whose soft and fantastic out- 
lines cut gracelnlly against the sunny sky, and whose lltxxile and leafy branches 
throw their hmg and retrcshing shadows across the grass, and the dancing ri])ple 
of the pigmy I'iver. 

13nt JL'lgrade, beautiful as it nndouhtedly is, is nev(‘rtliele.s.s mucli clianged 
since the year 1717, when tin; talented Lady Mary Wortlcy Arontagu, courting 
its shad(NS in the sultry month of June, thus wrote to the immortal hard of 
Twickenham. 

‘‘ The heats of Constantinople have driven me ♦o this ])lace, which perfectly 
aiiswi'rs the description of the Klysian fii'lds. 1 am in the middle of a wood, 
consisting cliieily (.»f fruit-trees, wali-red by a vast nnmher of fountains famous 
f<n* the (‘xcell(mcy of their \\atcr, and divided into many shady walks, upon sliorl 
grass, that seems to me arlilicia', hut, 1 am assrired, is the ])urc W'ork of nature, 
and within view of the Llaek Sea, from whence W’c perpetually enjoy the 
refVc.slimcnt (d’ coo] !>ree/cs, that make U'. insensible ot the heat of the summer 
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^riie village is only inhabited by the richest amongst the Christians, wlio meet 
every night at a fountain, forty paces from my house, to sing and daina*. 'i he 
beauty and dress of the women exactly resemble the ideas of the ancient nymphs, 
as they are given us by the representations of tlui poets and painters.”* 

When the fair and gifted Ambassadress sketched this heautii’ul picture of 
the spot, she must have been, as she herself ex]>rt s.ses it, “ in the iniddh^ of a 
wood ; lor, until the summer of 182*3, the Valh'y of Belgrade was rich in 
cliestiiut, beech, oak, walnut, lime-trees, plantains, and every descrljitioii of forest 
timber ; but, unfortunately for the lover of “ tlie gay green wood,” the recesses 
of Belgrade became at that p(‘riod the retreat of parties of the scattered Janis- 
saries, who had escaped during the massacre; and wdio, carrying along with 
them all the surviving rabble of the city who liad espoused their cause, and 
sided with them during the carnage, divided tlnmiselves between the forest of 
Belgrade and the heights of iMoudania; the more active passing over into Asia 
Minor, and infesting the mountains as iar as Broussa ; and the less far-seeing, 
concealing themselves in the dense woods bordering the lilack Sea. Hm‘e the 
wretched men subsisted for a time on fruits and herbs; but, despairing of 
brigliter fortune, they soon became desjierate, and sallying forth upon every 
chance traveller, in parties of eight or ten, as they had associated themselves, 
they constantly robbed, and occasionally murdered, until the roads wen* con- 
sidered to be impassable. Various, and even strciuious (‘(forts were made by 
tin; government to capture or disperse tbem, but as they amounted to some 
hundreds, they set at defiance both the soldiery and the police ; and although 
an occasional straggler was captured by the troops, summarily strangled, and 
his body Hung liy tlie wayside for the purpose of terrifying his comradt's into 
submission, no cflect was produced; until the Sultan, irritated and wearied by 
tlieir prolonged enormities, decided on setting fire to the forest, and thn.; 
destroying their strongliold. This expedient was accordingly adopted; the 
woods were ignited in several directions, and a military cordon (*stahlislu‘d on tlie 
heights, with strict orders to fire upon every individual who attempted to escape*. 
Could the mind have been freed from the consciousness that the fierce flames 
were; serving as the ministers of a painful and relentless death, the scene would 
have been surpassingly magnificent ! 

The primeval fon st which had stood tall and dark U])()n the t‘arth in solemn 
grandeur for centuries, cluilh'ngiiig the anti([uity of the hoary heigljts beyond, 
and excluding from its mystemious depths the brightness of the stars; delying 
the glorious day-beam which faili*d to penetrate its wild recess' s, and concealing 
• Lady Montn^^u’s Iictters, Vol. T. page 162, Sliarpo’s 
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amid its trackless wildc riicss a tliousand things of life, b(‘came suddenly girdled 
with lire — tlic tall trees sliiv( red, crackled, swayed, leant towards each other 
as the tongues of flame bound them in one apparently solid mass — stood out for 
ail instant, cliarred and leafless against the sky, as the scared ocean-wind 
struggled for a brief interval with its rival element — and then fell with a crash 
that woke the cavenied echoes of Asia, while the leaping waves that eluded 
against the bleak Syniplegades, caught the deep tint, and turned the sea to 
gold; and the majestic aqueduct of Baghtchevkeui, above the valley, lost for a 
time its snowy tint, and sc'cnned to be formed of sculptured ore. 

The ruin wrouglit bravely. Belgrade w'as girt with tire ; the flames (‘xtended 
for several square miles, and ere many hours elapsed, all was desohilioii ; while, 
(meet accompaniment for such a scene!) the constant report of musqiutiy was 
blent with tile shrieks of human agony, and the deep groan of human sidleriiig’ 
filled up the liorrid diapason. Of all who had been slu llc ri'd i)V the forest of 
Belgrade, it was ])eliev(‘d that not one escaped with life. ]\Iost of the fiigiiivi's 
fell beneath the bullets of the soldiery; while a fewq strong and stern even in ev- 
tremity, disdained to fly merely to exchange a death of suflering for a prompter 
end at the hands of their exulting victors; and thus they perished in their sih nt 
fortitude, with the forest-trees amid which they had been so long hid(l( n. 

The Beiults, or Tanks, are of classic origin, having been formed by the Grccic 
Emperors when Byzantium became a second Rome, and the necessities ol an 
increasing population rendered it imperative on their rulers to secure to the 
growing city a sure and suflicient supply of water. They were constructed with 
considerable ingenuity, extreme care, and great cost; and their preservation 
was anxiously insured by repeated edicts, several of which are still in the 
Imperial Library of the Evski Serai, insisting strongly upon their immense 
utility, regulating the planting of the trees by which they were to be siirrouiuhMl, 
and prohibiting, under pain of the Imperial displeasure, and a heavy fine, tlie 
abstraction of water by any individual whomsoever; every such offender being 
compelled, upon detection, to pay a pound of gold for each ounce weight 
of water ! 

All the rills which trickle through the valley have been directed to one point, 
and now unite in a stream of considerable volume, which flows between two 
hills, and finally empties itself into tlic Great Boiult; while, in every instance 
where a similar arrangement is feasible in lids region of springs and moisture, 
another of tlieso mountain-reservoirs, smaller in size, hut equally perfect in 
construction, will repay the search of the traveller. 

The Suy-'Perrasi, by whose means the water is now conveyed on a summit 
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level, were described earlier in the work ; and their ciTect, scattered Ibr miles 
over the lace of the country, from the Black Sea to Pera, is e?ctremely singular, 
setting all the conjecturCvS of the uninitiated at defiance. These were invented 
at a later period by the Turks themselves, in order to avoid the enormous outlay 
necessary to the erectiem of Acjiicducts; but they we re not allowed, Jievertheless, 
to supersede them altogether — a fact which must gratify every lover of tli ■ 
picturesque, as he gazes on the majestic Aqueduct of Valide, which is flung 
across the fair valley of Buynk-dere, terminating the vista as seen Irom the 
Bos])horus, and linking the heights with a range of snowy arclu'S. 

Another, of more vast, but, perhaps, less graceTul proportions, and certainly 
less happily situated, is that of Sedyman, near Pyrgo, of wliich a sketch has been 
already given. It dominatc's a valley one thousand six hundred feet in width, 
is formed by a double range or fifty arches, and is of very imposing appearance, 
and constructed with great solidity. 

Tlie A(]Vieduct of Valens is one of tlic most striking objects that meets the 
(We of the stranger, as he gazes enraptured on tlu' far-famed city of the Bos- 
[diorus. Dark, and hoar, and massy, it links two of the seven hills, and spans 
the peoyded valh'y with a giant grasp; in strong contrast to the gaiety and 
glitter of the inarhle mosqnes, and party-coloured houses. Festoons of the 
graceful wikbvine, and the scented honeysuckle, drapery its mouldering masonry; 
masses of tlu^ caper-y)lant, with its beautiful blossoms, conceal the ravages of 
time; licliens trail among its arches; and a variety of stone plants, fed by the 
moisturt' which is continually oozing through the interstices of the huilding, 
flourish in picturesque luxuriance, and lend a glory to its decay. ITislorians 
allude to several other Aqueducts, which they assert to liavc had existt nee? in 
C’onstantinoyde, but uo trace now remains wdtliin the walls of the city of any, 
save tliis ; and its origin is thus curiously accounted for hy a modern traveller. 

‘‘ The Emperor, incensed at the conduct of the people of Chalcedon, wlio 
had favoured the party of Procoydus, ordered their walls to be y)ulled down. 
Among tlie stones was found one with an oracular inscriyjtion, imyfiying that 
‘ tlie walls of Clialccdoii would bring a great suy)y3ly ol \vatt‘r to the city; and. 


to comyilete tlie proyihecy, Valens erected his Aqueduct with the materials. 

It is imm^ssible to ealculate how often this venerable ruin must have over - 
looked a scene of flame and terror ; in 183G, the streets by which it is surrounded 


were levelled by an extensive conflagration, that lit up the sky of midnight with 
a wild and lurid gleam, and turned the riyiple ot the channel into li(piid metal. 
Every oliject within tlie harbour was as visible as at noonday, but wore a 


• Dr. Walsh's .Ti»unu‘y from Constantinoplo. 
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spectral brigliliu'ss iicvc‘r to be forgotten by those who witnessed the grand and 
imposing spectacle ; tlio dark hulls of tlie shipping seemed to iloat upon a sea 
ot molten lead, while the delicate tracery of the cordage appeared to be hanging 
in links of gold from mast to mast. The dome of St. Sophia glowed like a 
huge carbuncle ; and the slender minarets stood out like silver wands from an 
atmosphere ol brass ; while the rigid cypresses, whose dense foliages flung back 
the imiiatural brightness as if in mockery, loomed darkly on the eye like the 
presidiiig forms of dc'stroying demons overlooking their work of (l(.‘vastatioii. 

Amid all tliis ruin, the Aqueduct of Yaleiis remained unscathed. Some 
portions oi its leafy coronal, parched by the intense heat, liuiig on the morrow, 
scorched and blighted ; but the hoary remnant of by-gone centuries still soared 
jjrfmdly above the prostrate city at its feet, and received as incense the smohe 
of its destruction. 

No singh* inscription can now be traced on any portion of the work ; ]iot a 
lettered stone has ever rc'paid the search of tlie enrious, (;r rewarded the labour 
<d’ the aJitiijuary; and the trarlition cited by ].)r. Walsh is said to be the only 
record o( its date, or of its foinuhn’. To llic picturesque traveller, tlie AijiU’diict 
of Valeiis will, liowever, require no historical interest to lend it value; as of all 
the antiquities of Constaiitinojde, none form so prominent a featun^ in tlu‘ 
laiulsca[)e, or tend so greatly to contrast tlieir classic and graceful shadowing 
wiih th(* liroad lights and vivid colouring of tlie remainder of tlie [lictnn'. 

Many others eexist without the city, Imt all more or less in a state of drcav; 
tile Turks, by an unaccountable iatalit.y, neglecting their a([iie(lucts and cisterns, 
v.liihj they aia* rigorously strict on the subject of tlie Jhmdts; jihmting tlie mnljank- 
meiits; and coiuleinning to stn'cre penalties, not only llu' drawm's of water," 
but als'i the “ hewers of wood," wlio may be rash enough to exercise their voca- 
tion within the guarded ])recincts. 

d'iie cisterns of the city are, in many instanca'.s, imu-ely immense tanks, oj* 
wells, excavated lieiieath the lionses, and intended to act as ri'servuirs ibr rain- 
water ; lint these are far from being the most important; four vast snlilerraiuaiiis 
being y(‘t in existence, whicli were tlie work of tlie (/reek Jhnperors, and which 
Were formerly supplied by aqueducts from th<‘ waters of the; Jiciidts. One 
ei‘ them, e.iiled by the Turks lien- V(‘l)er-Dir('g, is supported by three Iniiidred 
and tliirty-six; ])illars of rough niarbhi; and is known as tlic ThMisaiid and 
Oil:*," b(?c;iMse tlie sejiarate blocks employed in forming tluj columns an^ said 
tf) amount to that mystic numli r; but in the time of tlie Romans this cistern 
enjoyed tlie appellation of tin* “ Stranger’s Trieml,” being a public reservoir, 

(jf which every comer might claim bis share. U'he tank was computed to contain 
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one million two hundred and thirty-seven thousand, nine hundred and thirty- 
nine cubic feet of water, and to suflice for the consumption of the whole city 
more than fifty days. It is now, however, perfectly dry, and filled with earth 
to ono-third the height of the columns ; and is the damp and unwholesome resort 
of a score or two of silk-twisters, who ply their rapid wheels beneath its hoary 
and time-tinted arches. Tradition says that the water-courses were diverted 
from this reservoir by order of the Emperor, who, when digging the foundations 
of Saint Sopliia, caused all the soil to be flung into the cistern, rather than 
submit to the delay necessary to its transport beyond the walls of the city. The 
channel worn in tlie stone by the water that oiicc flowed into it, is distin- 
guishable on three different sides of the reservoir, which is lighted by narrow 
grated windows, level with the street; and the loud clamours of the silk-twisters, 
as they besiege the visitor for backschish, {Anglice money,) prolonged by the 
dull and distant echoes of the vaulted recesses, die away witli a sound so hollow 
and supernatural as to induce a momentary belief that no human being could 
have given them utterance. 

A second and smaller tank, known only as tlui Boudroum, or Subter- 
ranean, is situated in the same quarter of the city, not ten minutes’ \valk from 
Ihn-Veher-Dircg ; and, although of lesser dimensions, is infinitely handsomer; 
tlie columns being at least three times the circumference of those in the other 
cisterns, uncovered to their base, and composed of a single block. Two only 
of the pillars arc imj)erfect, and the coup-d'anl from midway of the stone stair 
which leads into the vault is most imposing. Here, not a sound breaks the deep 
and dreary silence; for, although this reservoir is tenanted during the day like 
I lie other, the squalid and miserable objects who frequent it, and who earn a 
scanty and painful subsistence by spinning cotton, are too much enervated by 
the clammy and unwholesome atmosphere of the ])lace to have any strength to 
lavish upon supplication ; nor, indeed, to the hiiiiiaiic traveller who may cliance 
to visit their gloomy work-room would supplication be necessary, for one ghince 
at their jiallid and livid faces, and their bent and attenuated bodies, must 
more eflectivc than any words, whatever were the tale of wretchedness those 
words might tell. 

But there yet remains oiui subterranean beneath the city streets which 
has not been entirely diverted from its original ])ur[)Ose ; the most vast and 
impressive, tlie most dim and mysterious of all ; and one wdiicli has defied 
alike the power of time, and the curiosity of a newer and less glorious 
generation “the far-sye cading and extiMordinary Hall of Waters, known by the 
Turks as the Yere-Batan-Svrai, or Swallowa d-up Palace. The roof of this 
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immense cistern is supported, like that of Biii-Veber-Direg, by marble columns, 
distant about ten feet from each other, each formed from a single block, 
witli elaborately wrought capitals, and, in some instances, entirel}'^ covered 
throughout the whole length of the shaft with sculptured ornaments in high 
relief to the level of the water, which varies in depth according to the season, 
from live to fifteen feet. 

The spot whence the traveller looks through tlie gloomy arches of the Yere- 
Hatan-Serai, is not a regularly constructed entrance to the vault, (nor is it known 
if such an one really (ixists,) but an opening, formed by the failure of several 
of the pillars, which, yielding to the superinciimbent weight, have caused the 
roof to fall in, and thus revealed the watery waste beneath. Nor does any boat 
now oiler the means of penetrating the wilderness of columns : so many accidents 
having occurred through the rashness of strangers wlio could not be prevailed 
upon to forego the gratification of their perilous curiosity, and their desire of 
ascertaining the size of the subterranean — a fact hitherto undetermined — that 
the little bark was removed; and the traveller is, consequently, fain to rest 
satisfied with the view of this extraordinary structure which he commands from 
the ruined aperture. 

Tlie artist has embodied in his drawing a melancholy incident, which took 
place only a few years back, in tliis singular spot, lie has shadowed forth the 
adventure of a young, spirited, high-hearted Englishman, who, on liis visit to 
the vault, was so excited by the wild mystery of the place — its undefined limits, 
its deep silence, its dim majesty, and the desire of being the first to discover its 
extent, that lie resolved to put forth alone in a small boat, which at that period 
was moored beside one of the columns. 

Vain were all the (axpostulations of the worthy old l^flTendi, in (he garden of 
w’hose house the accidental revelation of the Yere-Batan-Serai liad taken place ; 

were tlie examples of previous failure repeated to the reckless adventurer 
by his anxious dragoman ;* equally vain the threats of foul air, imaginary Afrits, 
and visionary dangers, marshalled in long array before him ; — when did an 
Englishman ever yield to such arguments? He laughed at the terrors of his 
companions, and declared his determination to explore the subterranean. Wliat 
was it hut a cistern — the work of men’s hands? and would they weakly endea- 
vour to persuade him that he could not achieve his purpose? Opposition did hut 
render liim the more resolved; and such was the power of his excited eloquence, 
that he almost persuaded his heon^rs of the certainty of his success ; he did all, 
indeed, save engage them to hecoiiie his partners in the attempt: and when they 

* IiitcrprctcT. 
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had funilsliL'd him with tlic torches of ]>itumeii which wc-vt; to him on ]\\^ 

way, and tliat ho had gaily j)Ushcd oil* Ids litth* hark, laugliing at the ])nsill;Liii not y 
of tlioso who stood to witness his (h‘{)arture, until the celiot's of Ids roc!d.. 
luirtli rang througli tin* dim arclu's, and died away in hollow niuMt_ rings d( , 
in the distance ; they Hung themselves down upon the earth on their soil in i! ., 
and {)re]3ared tlieir chibomjiues, witli a strong faith in the success of Ids h.ir(i\ 
adventure. 

(jradually a crowd, to whom tlie hold atleiji])t ol the yoniig .hh*aidy h ul h' ^ ]. 
wlds[)(‘red, stole one by one into the gardmi of llie Jaifendi, and clu.stc red 
tlic eisl(M*n. At. linu's th(‘y fanciial that th(.-v distingnislicd stran .’e so. nr; . 
swiM-ping through the subterranean, and mingling with tln.^ tali ol* tin? i irg ' 
({!‘o])s whieh ge.lheu'd on the vaulted rools, grtwv inlo siz * and weight, .ind ilien 
])laslu'(l heavily on the broad slieet of water hmieath ; at others, some on • aannig 
them, (leeeivt'd by a. snii-glint shimmering throngli lh(‘ lea\e.s ol* the . ti! . s 
of till* garden, and rellcelc.al in the still basin, proclaimed the lanmai (d’ l.'!'- ho.';!, 
<nid th(^ dashing of tlui torch; l>iit the boat (!amc' not. Uoiirs ]3as-Mjd a v v. md 
tln‘ watchers wwai'ied at their post; ex])ectation becarne wealct m.-d ; lioi .' wa odi 
fdnhn’ and laintcT ; tlu.‘ biit'f twilight soitemal l‘o)' a short iiMerval tin- !"a ■ id 
natnia^; and then down l*ell tlie darkiu'ss, gloomin^ a.tliwart the in/l-wiailv .a tie 
silvery stars that ^vcre woven o\\ v the dec'p bine of li e tr.aiiguil lieavt ii:-. 

A low' w hi >per grew' audible among the a.we-.>l nick gaoiij): their \vateli iisd 
endured long'; it wa.s ne)W' almost, umwaihng' — llie la.-ekh ss Inildel hae.l la. !. le.- 
kite! .Kacli Went to his honng and told lli(‘ tale in his harem; and iimiiv a f.ir 
(’heck paled, and many a bright ('\e grew din: wuli tears liial niglit, in ■ ne ee 
o{* tli(‘ Mo. lein. 

Morning came — bright, rosy, ianghing morning — am! aii w.is fan. ..nd g.:' , 
and s’linii'/, in that happy elinu' ; and as tl.e v.aitchers Tv>n:n! di I'm. .r --la’ceM lage.i 
tin brink (af the siihl^rraiiean, each turned along searchim'; ”.a/e.‘ inti* ii' c al.i'r 
o'll tin y ha/aed in \ain — tlie boat and its doomed Is v igii- never a]!pea.\ * a .. an I 

d'he brain grows dizzy as it alteriipts to loihnv in iilea tin- niy.''tei‘e. ns pr.tgre.^s 
'»r the filed w'anderer over tliosi' my.-terious \i ater-^ ! Rapid w.is tiia sgon ei 
his (lar as the little b,irk hounded away; tlie torcli-liglit tl.isiied In'orud . lijieai 
the gleaming cidnnins of tlie v.-.iilt, and W'er(‘ cast lank Irom tiie man'l ie i.*:' o’> , a 
‘ he rippleless sheet beneatl); bis reckless langhli r made wilu music unln il as 
lost in the distance, ami that ne could no loug'er {i].'<liig’;u’i>h tlie a.n\i''eis gionp 
whom lie liad left bebim^ . and tlien -//ic; 2 — all was still, .ind dark, aim sikt-iry 
aliout liim ! Above, donii’ succeeded dome; around, column rose besice coeuimi; 
beneatli, fir as the exc c< ulJ penetrate the gh^oin, tie* still, waM-less water sjnead 
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itsc’U out, to tlio ri^lit and to tlio left, before and behind — tlie same wild, sttun, 
cdiilling monotony rei^'i led tlironglioiit the subterranean I 

For a time, perchance, lie rowed on in a straight line — Iiis w'atery path could 
thus bo easily retraced — and still the vista It'iigtlu iied as lie went. IJours crept 
slowly by, and his vigorous arm relaxed somewhat of its strength; and the 
atinos 2 )here grew dense, and engendered strange vapours, which jiressed upon 
his brain, and induced a languor that caused him to draw in his oars, and 
ruminate for a wlille upon tlie scene around him. The torch had grown more 
feeble in its ellects, and the shadowy darkness of the vaulted aisles by wliich he 
was encompassed on all sides pressed more dost ly ujioii him, and he slraiiitMl 
his eyt'-balls to look dt;cj)er into their black depths! llis breathing, too, 
became impeded ; and the hand was less firm than its wont, wliieh loosened the 
kercliit.d about his neck : while in the act of doing so, he sufferrd tluj little boat 
to swing round, anti at once became conscious that lit? no itingcr recognisetl tin- 
avenue by wliicli he liad entered the vault. 

As tlie frightful truth Hashed upon liim, lit* again seized tin* oars willi tie 
impulse of despair, and laboured until big dro[)S of moisture rollttl down his 
daiuiny brow, and every nerve quivered ; hut what availed his toil lie knew 
nt)t ill what direction he was advancing — whetlier lie were indeed relurning to 
ids friends, and to that world wliich he had so rasldy abandoned; tir only plung- 
ing furtlier into the mystcrions suhterraneaii. 

iMeanwliile, wlu) cau doubt that the f(x*titl and unwholesome almospIi(.*re was 
slowdy and surely doing its work, and that the higli lu'art sank gradually, 
sickening btuieath tlie liorrors ol this living (h*ath — tlie victim sitting inotioide''S 
for a time to ascertain whether the slightest uiider-curri.mt from some hidden 
spring miglit not give a faint impc'tiis to the boat, and thus afford a hope of 
escape; and learning, as the still caique lay like a log upon tlie water, that 
tliere was no hope! And tlien the doomed one lauglied — laughed long and 
loudly, until the ec]io(*s of that unnatural mirth were east hack in mockery 
Upon the idiot wlio had given it voice ; and ten thousand gibbering fiends seemed 
to be c(diiing it into foul and bitter words, and bandying them to and fro witli 
fierce and wanton industry! 1 lu*n came clouds cf dusky and unnatural forms, 
woven out of the darkness, pressing upon each ntiier to hoard the little boat, 
and to overset it — and then he slirieked as the icy waiters rose to his chin, and lie 
gasped for breath — -wlicn sudihmly he was saved, lit! knew not liow ; and he lay 
on till? frcsli greensward of a sweet meadow m ar his old ancestral lionie, with 
his head on his mother’s lap, and a fair girl bending over him, and singing in a 
low soft voic**, to which liis car liad been long familiar, a simple ballad, which 
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lie had loved from his bo}'hood ; and he listened long, until at length he dropped 
asleep to that fond familiar music. 

He awoke once more — awoke to madness and despair! He remembered all 
— all ! and his brain failed beneath the horrors of the retrospect 1 He was again 
a maniac ; and in his first fierce paroxysm, he dashed the still burning torcli 
into tlie hissing waters, and the darkness fell upon him — crushed him — pressed 
upon his heart, and upon liis throat — and who shall say how that wild tragedy 
was terminated ? 

Other, but more prudent attempts have since been made, but, as yet, no 
determined limits have been assigned to the Yerc-Batan-Scrai ; in tlirce otlier 
directions tlic roof has failed, but these have occurred in such distant quarters 
of the city, that far from resolving to the curious the question of its extent, 
they have only been enabled to arrive at the fact, that it stretches under a great 
portion of Constantinople, and even beyond its walls; and that the same appa- 
rently endless avenues of arches, multiplied, ad injinituviy on the right and left, 
stretch in dim, mysterious, monotonous, and chilling silence beneath the crowded 
streets of a busy capital — canopied by darkness, while all is light above — and 
yawning like a vast sepulchre to receive the load of human life and human 
treasure, which time must ultimately hurl in one huge ruin into its greedy 
depths ! 

The Yere-BaUin-Serai is, without any exception, the noblest remain of Roman 
intellect and industry in Constantinople 
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MOSCiUE OF SUJ.TAN BAJAZET. 


'J’his enclianfod ground, 

And all it» thuimnd tiinia disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 

'Die liaughtiest breast its wish iniglit bouml 
'i’hrough life to dwell dedighted here." 

Byron. 


Tiik Mosque of Sultan llajazct is situated in the angle of a large open area, 
known as the Stjuare of the Seraskier,” from the circumstance that his palace, 
or rather its extensive court, forms another side of the enclosure ; its large and 
lofty projecting gate, elaborately wrought and fretted with gold, and surmounted 
by a dome crowned with an immense gilded star, being, perhaps, the most 
oriental feature of the scene. 

The Mosque of Bajazet is built in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great Teharchi, or Bazar, and hence the square is constantly thronged with 
merchants, traders, and strangc'rs, passing to and from this vast commercial 
mart ; while groups of khainalsy or street-porters, lounge on every side with their 
baskets, waiting to he hired by such visitors to tlie Teharchi as chance to make 
purcliases. Nundiers of Greek and Annenian mahalibc^ and yahonrt^ mer- 
chants are also perpetually to be seen ; the first with their dainty faro 
temptingly set forth upon fine linen cloths, and protected from the sun by huge 
white undirellas, looking like gigantic mushrooms; and the others, wander- 
ing from side to side, balancing the large w’oodcm scales on whicli the small 
liasins of red clay, containing the yahourl^ arc arranged with extreme care and 
cleanliness ; wdiile, at intervals, the water-venders cross the path, with their 
classically-moulded earthen pitchers on their shoulders, and their capacious 
goblets of crystal, carried on a narrow I ray attachcil to the leathern girdh' about 
their waists; giving out, as they move along, the low, plaintive, and by no means 
unmusical cry peculiar to their calling ; and exerting a very successful rivalry 
w'ith the sherhetjlies, who jdant their jmrtable fountains under the cool shadows 

♦ A ronipositioii n'prniblin^f bI.'mc-nin?uT, and very popular in 'fiirkey. 

+ Sour nml congt-aled milk. 
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of some lofty wall, and invite customers by the fairy chime of the metal bells 
wliich the flow of the beverage keeps in perpetual play. 

Occasionally, a detachment of the Seraskier’s guard pass into the square, and 
after having demurely walked their horses from beneath the august kapousiy 
or gate, suddenly break into a brisker pace as they speed on their errand, 
scattering the lounging populace to the right and left, as their eager horses 
bound from tlie stroke of the iron stirrup. And well may they hasten on their 
way, for those errands frequently involve a question of life and death; all 
criminals taken in flagrante delicto within the precincts of the city being first 
committed to the prisons of the Seraskier, whence the tidings of their crime 
and capture are transmitted to the Porte. 

The portal of the Mosque is very beautiful, being elaborately wrouglit 
in the Saracenic taste, with tliose receding dentated arches which look as thougli 
tlK‘V w^erc formed by stalactites ; and the battans of the gate itself being skil- 
fully inlaid witli mother-of-pearl, in arabesques. Its exterior galleries are 
also very gracefully designed, and the form and fashion of its two slender 
minarets singularly pleasing. 

The court of the ^losque is a favourite rendezvous with the merchants trading 
in the Tcliarchi, wlu) frequently retire for a time from their shops to smoke a 
cliihoLique beside the fountain, under tlie shadow of tlie maple-trees ; or to com- 
])lote ther(i a bargain more legitimately commenced in the great mart itsidf; 
r,li tannmcrcial transactions of any extent being uniformly concluded over a 
pipe, or broken otf with the same ceremony. Kor may it be uninteresting to 
remark, that, whenever a Turkish trader decides on retiring for an hour’s relax- 
ation from the labours of his calling, he does not troulile lilmsclt to })laei‘ his 
nu'rchandiso under lock and kev, even in this exteii'^ivc tlioroiightare ; but simply 
letting fall a tapestry curtain above the platform on wliich he is accustomed to 
sit and to display his wares, as a signal that he is away, he goes f[iiielly to the 
collee-kiosquo without one misgiving as to the safety ol liis j)roperty, wluch is 
sacred during his absence; a trust in tlu‘ public Integrity whicli was neM?r in an\ 
instance knowm to be violated. 

But the most remarkable object hi the vicinity, is decidedly tlie \angucii 
Kiosque, or Fire Tower, which occupies a portion ol tlie palace court. It 
is of immense height, of a circular form, and entirely surrounded almost 
at its summit by windows, which command a view' ol every quaitei ol the 
city; the apartment from which they open being the head-quarters oi 
the fire-guard, six of whom arc constantly on duly clay and night, relieving 
each other every second hour like military s'utiiiels. At sim-set, m order 
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to counteract the feeling of weariness wliieli grows upon the watchers as the 
darkness gathers about them, the individual on duty wears a pair of wooden 
slippers, with double heels, the lower of which beats against the floor by a spring 
at every step of the wearer, keeping up a perpetual noise quite sufficient to assist 
his efforts against sleep, although, when he resigns his watch, he throws himself 
down upon lu’s mat, and slumhers iu happy lu edlessness of the dissonance. 

On the first appearance of a fire, the sentinel gives the alarm to a second 
division of the guard, occupying the low'er portion of the Tower ; and having 
indicated the quarter of the city in which the conflagration has burst forth, he 
returns to his post, and h aves them to do their duty. This consists in sum- 
moning the ffr('men, who arc a bold and hardy band (less judiciously trained, 
perhaps, than those of England, hut yielding nothing to them in courage and 
perseverance) — in informing tlie authorities of the misfortune, when every Pasha 
witliin r(‘ach is compelled to repair to the spot, and to assist, by his counsels 
and exertions, iu repairing or suhduing the evil — and in warning the inhabitants 
of the city and suburbs of tlie impending catastroplic. This latter cenunony 
is pt'rformed by traversing tlie streets, armed with a long staff* shod with iroio 
which is perpetually and violently struck against tlie rude pavement by the 
fireman, who liaving thus murdered sleep,’* next shouts at the pitch of his 
voice, Yangncn car — There is a fire !” adding, an instant afterwards, “ Scutori-a 
— Galala-a — StamhonUda ' — as the case maybe; thus indicating to his anxious 
lisU'iicrs the scene of terror, in order to enable those who have friends or pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood to speed to their rescue. 

In a city of wood like Constantinople, where, save only the Mosques, tlie 
Khaus, and the Tcharchi, there are very few buildings of stone, conflagrations are 
of frequent and almost continual occurrence, and scarcely a night passes in which 
the trembling Prank is not awakened by the hoarse cry of Yanguen car beneath 
liis window ; casements are hastily flung up; heads arc anxiously protruded; and 
then there is a hurried tramp along the streets, as with swift step and labouring 
breath those hurry by who fear to he involved in the catastrophe ; whih^ others 
quietly return to court a renewal of tlie rest which has been so rudely broken, 
thanking Allah, or the Panagla,* according to their several creeds, that their 
turn is not yet come ! 

Such is the use of the Pirc-Tower, whicli, moreover, affords to the lover of 
nature an enjoyment probably unrivalled in the world, as from its immense 
height it commands a series of views, so varied and so magnificent, as 
almost to defy competition. Immediately beneath it lies the court of the 
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Palaco, witli tlio noblo dwelling of the Scraskicr, iIkj long range of grated 
prisons, and the green tents of the guard, forining a ])igniy cncanrjnnent ; 
the dome and minarets of the Mosque of Bajazet appear beyond llu‘ walls, 
beside tlie clustering and far-reaching roofs of tlu; Tcharchi; and this is, perlia])s, 
the only point from which the traveller can form a just estimate of the immense* 
(extent of the far-famed Bazars of Constantimqde. But it is the distance — the 
stretch of sea and sliore, of ish^ and mountain, of lake and forest, of light and 
sliadow — the infinite variety, the surpassing majesty of nature in her Inaghtcst 
and most beautiful of garbs, which make the ])uls(.‘s bound, and the brow burn, 
as tlie trav(‘ller looks down and around him; awi‘-struck, spell-bound, and 
silent, drinking in deep draughts of loveliness, and seeming lo revel in a new 
existence ! 

On one side, the city of Constantinople is spread out beneath him hin* 
a map; and he gazc‘s on its thousand domes, and its five tliousand inina- 
ri'ts ; its niaj(.*stic inai)l(*s dwindled into huslu's ; and its dark (•\pi(‘>se.s 
seeming like finger-posts indicating the scattered resting-places ol’ llie dead- - 
iipon its busy khans, its crowded Tcharclu, its luxurious ])alace.>, and its gloemv 
prisons. The hand and mind of man are visible tlirongliout, and human pri(ie 
swells higli (luring tlie coiiteinplatiun of human power; hut let tlie gaz- r move a 
I’ew paces onward — only to the next window — and he will la* instantly rehula d. 
'riicn* stretcli(‘s away tlie sea of ^fannora — the :.unny Broponlis — with Its icrky 
islets, and its glittering waves, dancing beneath tlie Inaght bliii* sky; Mouni 
Olvnqius, statidy with its crown of snow and its mantle ol vajiour, peiemiuhir 
on tin* verge of tlie liorizon ; and tlie glorious Bosphorus, winding lietweeii :t.s 
rich and jieopled shores, guiding his vision oiiwa.rd U) the Sea ol Storms, A mo- 
ther move, and the (loldeii Horn is before him; a themsand harks sadciy nn or. .1 
\\ithiii its land-locked limits, pouring forth the riches ui oilier lauds, or la.img 
with tlie treasures of this; the flag of many nations Hying proudly at their inasiN, 
and the voices of many lands swelling upon the breeze. A\ In n Ins (gve is salv .1, 
and his mind is satisfied with tills spirit-stirring scene, a ieu ie* ! onward lie A\i]l 
find a s})()t wh(*ncc he may repose his excited vision on tin* dark and arid rocks 
which enclose the lovely “ Valley of the Sweet Waters;” the most delicious 
spot of 1 ‘artli that ever was cinctured by a mountain-girdle ; and lose himself in 
fancy amid its woods ami waters, the golden-latticed chambers ol its summer 
palace, and the veiled beauties who inhabit llicm. 

Such is a faint outline of the majestic and varied scenes lo he mijoyed at the 
expense of the fatigin- \ltendant on mounting the three huiidri'd and thirty steps 
of the Yajiguen Kiosque — a physical cxcrtioi which is lorgotten at the first 
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glance from its cUzzy hci;j:]if: nyxiii tlu' fairy ^vonclers of tiu* surrounding objects; 
the ])usy brt'atliing cit v — llie sweet still valley — the ()cean-cliannel, linking two 
quarters of the globe as with a silver .string — and the wide sea, tlio unfatboinable, 
trackless, mysterious sea, bounding the vision, where it blends in one deep, rich, 
Xnirple tint, with the far horizon. 


THE llIVEN TOAVER, 


(np:aii thk i'oi*-KAroi)Si.) 


''Fv-as stiukk'd with old slurdy lux’s. 

That i)c'!\t aot lo the roui’lic.-t l.u»x‘/.e ; 

♦ » ♦ * 

But tiicse wore few, and far hot ween. 

Set lliii'k with .''hriihs more youii;; ;Uiti ..'IVOit, 
Jiiixuriant with llH’ir annual loaves, 

Ere Ntrown hy IIumo autnnmal o\o^ 

'I'hat niji the forest's foliage dead, 

.OiscoloiirM with a lifeless red, 

AVhich stands thereon like stilforfd ii.ire 
llj>on tlie slain when battle’s o’er." 

UvauN. 


'furs very leniarkahle object ovcrhang.s the fos.se, or ditch, surrounding the 
elly, and is one of l!ie two hundred and eighteen towers surmounting the walls, 
it is a singular nionunieiit. of the last siege, when it was striek(‘n hy one; of tla* 
marble balls used liy the Turks in llieir heavy pieces of ordnance;; wliieh it Is 
supposed must liave been part ially spent ere it fell u])on the tower, as altliougb 
its w(‘iglit rove it to the very earth, cleaving tbrougli tlu; stdid masonry, and 
forcing the two portions asunder, it failed to overthrow either; and there, after 
tlie lapse of centuries, .still stands, or ratiicr leans, the ruin, nodding over the moat, 
like the remnant id’ some feudal castle, amid the wild lig-trecs and luxuriant ibliagi’ 
which now choak up tin; ditch, fill ev(;ry rift and chasm of (he mouldering walls, 
and contend watli the dcnsi' coating of ivy, lichens, and other creeping plants by 
which they arc clothed. This striking moiuiinenl of llic fall of the Greek 
Empire stands near the T.p-Kapousi, or ‘‘ Gate of the Cannon,” and, conse- 
quently, not far from the spot wlierc fi ll the last and bravest of the Paleologi ; 
and beside it grows a splendid specimen of the Ph/acia Terehinilnis^ of unusual 
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id7.e, whose bright leaves and scarlet berries are perfectly magnificent during 
uic season. 

Association is thus blent with natural beauty in wreathing about the Riven 
Tower a distinct and powerful interest for the imagination; while the. extra- 
ordinary duration of the pile in so apparently insecure and threatening a state, 
wlicn, to the eye, it seems as though the next gust of wind heaving its ivied 
drapery must inevitably prostrate it to the earth, cannot fail to attract the notice 
of the curious in gravitation, from whose law it appears to be so singularly 
exempt. 


ISTENIA^ 


« in fiuncd Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor can fiUr Tempe boast 
A charm they knoNV not; loved Pairhassus fiula, 

'f'houi;}) classic ground and conteomted most, 

To match sumo spots that lurk vrithiii this lowering coast” 

ilvnoN. 


The beautiful little village of Jstenia, called by the Greeks Mirgheun, and 
principally inhabited by that nationj is situated in one of the prettiest spots on 
the Bosphorus ; although the opposite shore is rocky, sterile, and fantastically 
flung togetlier; the edge of the water at the base of the dusky chain of hills, 
being, however, fringed with houses, and gay with trees. 

The Moorish fountain, which forms the subject of the accompanying sketch, 
is of an extremely graceful character, and built of a marble whose whiteness is 
almost dazzling. It occupies the termination of the main street of the village, 
whore it touches upon the channel; and is entirely overshadowed by the far- 
stretching branches of a glorious maple- tree, which after spreading its gay green 
canopy over the dome and richly-wrought roof of the fountain, finally mingles 
its leafy honours with those of two other trees of the same description, beneath 
whose shelter the cool wooden terraces of a couple of coffee-kiosques have 
been erected. 

Crowds of caumes dance on tBe heaving cuirent within twenty paces of the 
fountain ; the oKDareut nets of the fishermen han^ in festoons" from the 
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branches ; veiled women come and go with their earthen vesse'rs in quest of tlie 
pure water of the village spring; the gay sounds of the zcbec ring out from the 
coffee-kiosques; the channel-wind, as it sweeps along the ripple, awakens the 
mysterious music of the leaves wliich overhang it; the wliite sails of the passing 
vessels glimmer in tho sun-light — ^the fruit-merchants heap up their luscious 
stores in tempting profusion, ready to be conveyed in boats to the markets of 
the city — and the whole scene is so cool, so shady, and so still, that it is not 
wonderful that the nature-loving Orientals should have selected it as a village 
site, even in a land abounding with pleasant glens, and nooks teeming witli 
loveliness. 

The broad street, opening from the shore, climbs the hill behind it; its 
irregularly gabled and many-coloufed houses finally terminating in vineyards 
and olive-groves; while a mountain-stream, feeding the wheels of a mill, goes 
dancing in the light, now fully visible, and now buried beneath the dense vege 
tation upon its banks, until it throws itself into the Bosphorus. A very pretty, 
well-kept, and rather extensive garden, belonging to Achmet Pasha, occupies 
a portion of the height behind the village; and is succeeded By a small forest, 
where groups of Turkish and Greek ladies are constantly to be seen during the 
summer months, enjoying the dolce fcMr niente so congenial to the climate; 
forming gipsy-parties under the trees, or sauntering slowly along beneath the 
dense shadows of the boughs, collecting the beautiful wild-flowers which abound 
in that pleasant place. 

Many of the Greek merchants have their summer residences at Mirgheun ; 
and there is, consequently, an air of cheerfulness imparted to the village by the 
freshly-painted houses of these gentlemen, which addar much to its attraction ; 
while, in its immediate neighbourhood, the traveller will look upon the castle- 
fortress of Mahomet, with the peaceful little cemetery of Isari sleeping at ;f 
it* foot. > ' 
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THE ARSENAL, 

(FROM PEIU.) 


The Bunshine fell not on that place of graves, 

But wantoned with the waves, and with the hills, 
Blushed on the rose, ainl turned the leaves to gold : 
"W hile shadows stretched in darkness o’er the dead. 


The spot whence the artist has obtained his view of the Turkish Arsenal 
at Fieri Pasha, commands the harbour about midway, and, consequently, presents 
it to tlie eye under an essentially different character from that of any of his 
preceding sketches. The building itself terminates the long line of docks, 
wareliouses, rope-walks, and ^vorkshops, appertaining to the Imperial establish- 
ment, which extends from Galata for a mile and a half along the lip of the w ater ; 
and which, in wdiatover point of view it is considered, must be admitted to be 
highly creditable to the government. The wet docks are very ably constructed 
and are enclosed within high walls of stone, w'hence a pair of noble gates open 
upon the harbour. The dry docks are also on a very magnificent scale, one of 
them (constructed by a French engineer) being nearly three hundred and 
fifty feet in length. The Tershana, or Admiralty, independently of its position, 
standing as it does upon a point of land projecting into the harbour, is in itself 
a very pleasing object ; it is in the Russian taste, gaily and carefully painted, 
and has a noble entrance. It commands from its different casements the whole 
extent of the Golden Horn, which it sweeps from the village of Eyouh to the 
entrance of the sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus ; and an upper suite of 
apartments have been richly fitted up for the occasional occupation of the Sultan, 
who frequently amuses himself by watching the progress of the magnificent ships 
built for his navy, and the business-like hustle of the \vorkmen. 

The vessels wdiich are constructed at Fieri Faslia are \vortliy of the Arsenal 
from which they emanate, being finely built, and perfectly equipped. The 
superintendent of the establishment is an American, in high favour with the 
Sultan ; who. iu order to preserve the brigs and ships of the line, only suffers 
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them to cruise during the summer, and at the fall of each year causes them to 
be anchored in the Bosphorus, where they produce a beautiful effect from 
the shore. 

Above the Admiralty stand the ruins of what was once the palace of the 
Capudan Pasha, looking more like the remains of an aqueduct than of a dwel- 
ling ; and forming a long line of arches extremely picturesque in their effect. 
Before it spreads the harbour, bounded by the seven hills of the Golden City, 
and the wide and historical plain of Daoud Pasha ; and beside it stands the 
barrack of Kassim Pasha, whence the cemetery of Pera stretches away, built in 
by houses, and covering every height and hollow, until it is bounded by the 
streets of the infidel faubourg. 

The little nook which lay at' the artist’s feet, as lie looked upon the scene that 
I have endeavoured to describe, gives an admirable idea of this singular necro- 
polis. Every house, whose upper stories overhang the graves, is filled with 
tenants, wholly unsaddened by their constant companionship with death ; the 
headstones, are closely clustered together, each group denoting the resting-place 
of a family, and situated as near to the habitation of the surviving relatives as 
circunlstances will permit ; while rigid cypresses deepen the gloom of the dcath- 
gleny and parasitical plants trail along the walls, and wave their feathery 
briftiches over the mouldering sods. 

' It was in this very corner of the far-spreading cemetery, that, in the year 
1636, a Prank lady, reriding in Pera, was one day attracted by a line of graves, 
flung Tip on the border of a narrow pathway through the hollow; they had 
evidently all been filled since sunrise, for there was that fresh, humid, clammy 
look about the mould which it loses after four-and-twent)’’ hours’ exposure to 
the atmosphere ; and the work was still going on as she reached the spot. 
The idea of plague was instantly suggested ; for, as her eye rapidly ran over the 
nineteen graves already completed, and then fell upon the four others which 
were in process of preparation, it was evident that some unusual cause must 
have produced so fatal an effect, this obscure nook being so very minute a 
portion of the burial-ground, as to receive seldom more than one new tenant 
weekly. It had been one of her fiivouritc haunts ; for she loved its stillness, its 
long deep shadows, and its almost unbroken solitude, coupled with the feeling 
that she was within sight and hearing of her fellow-beings, although apparently 
alone ; and sTie was painfully startled by so unexpected an invasion of the 
hallowed spot. 

Plague was indeed naturally the first thought, and she shuddered sickeningly 
as she uttered the inquiry: it was a relief to be negatively answered, though the 
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tale of the grave-digger was sad enough. He was consigning to the earth the 
wretched fever-stricken victims who had been rescued from a life of slavery by 
an Austrian brig, then anchored in the Golden Horn. They had been taken 
by pirates in the Archipelago — youths, women, old men, and children ! The 
ocean-robber, grown daring and haughty by success, had attacked the Austrian, 
and had been taken ; but retribution came too late to the pirate to avail his 
wretched prisoners. They had all perished miserably within a few hours of 
each other, just as the minarets of Constantinople, cutting against the 
horizon, gave them a blessed gliHipse of home; and this dark, silent glen 
had been selected as their resting-place — they could not have found one more 
fitting ! 


THE TOWER OF GALATA. 


'Twas night — and over sea and land there fell 
The silver mantle of the midnight tiueen : 

While dark and long the shadows stretched away 
'Neath sighing cypresses and lofty towers. 


The suburb of Galata occupies a portion of the base of the hill upon w’hich 
Pera is built, and is the focus of European commerce in Constantinople. Many 
of its streets are of considerable width ; and some of its houses, inhabited by the 
principal Frank merchants, of even princely dimensions. A magnificent Arme- 
nian schismatic church is conspicuous among its religious edifices, while the 
constant traffic kept up with the shipping in the harbour fills its stores with men 
of many nations, and its thoroughfares with the clamour of many tongues. 

The name of the suburb is stated to be a corruption of yaXa, or milk, Galata 
having originally been the milk-market of the Lower Empire. It subsequently 
became the site of a Genoese town, that people having, during the period of the 
Crusades, established themselves on this eligible spot for forwarding their com- 
mercial undertakings ; its situation between the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn 
being eminently calculated for every species of maritime traffic. Here they 
continued for some time, effecting an immense trade with every commercial 
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nation, until at length their increased and increasing prosperity excited the 
jealousy of the Venetians, wlio, after engaging them in a quarrel, profited by 
their own superior strength, and prostrated nearly the whole suburb. The 
Grenoese, beaten and unhoused, fled to Constantinople for shelter and protection ; 
where they were favourably received by Cantacuzcnc the Emperor, who supplied 
them with means to rebuild their desolated dwellings, and even allowed them to 
surround their town with a wall, protected by a wide ditch. 

It is on this line of wall, now rapidly crumbling away into picturesque ruin» 
and wholly worthless as a mean of defence, tliat the Tower of Galata is situated. 
It was originally built to commemorate the fall of some of the principal Genoese 
settlers, who died upon this spot in the defence of their lives and properties ; 
but having in process of time partially perished, and become not only useless, 
but dangerous, the Turks renewetl, or rather reconstructed it with great solidity, 
to serve as a second Fire-Tower ; for which service it is admirably calculated, 
as it commands the shipping in the harbour, and all the European suburbs of 
the city. A handsome gallery surrounds the “ look-out house,” near its sum- 
mit ; and as an object from the Marmora, on approaching the Golden Horn, it 
is extremely striking. 

Notwithstanding the dilapidated state of the walls, the gates which separate 
Galata from Pera are still closed every night by the Turks, though a kind word 
and a small coin to the guard will always suffice to open them for^any tardy 
passenger. 

The collee-kiosques arc constantly crowded with Maltese, Genoese, Greek, 
Ragusan, and Italian seamen, who are in want of ships, and who are hired by 
merchant-vessels to supply the casualties in their own crews ; and these lounging 
and unregulated idlers arc, perhaps, with the exception of the bazar near the 
water’s edge, which is always dirty, unsavory, and thronged with the rabble 
from the ferries — tlie most intolerable nuisances to the stranger that lie has to 
encounter in his wanderings about the city. 

A novel feature in the Golden Horn, is the Floating-bridge by which it is 
spanned, and which has been constructed within the last three years. It is flung 
across the harbour from the ferry of Galata, and is a great and commodious mean 
of communication with the opposite shore. Two rather lofty arches admit the 
passage of small craft beneath the bridge, which is singularly elegant in its design; 
and a small toll is exacted from each passenger, horse, or carriage, by which it 
is traversed. Many arc tlm individuals who still, however, prefer the more 
uncertain and expensive mode of reaching the city through the medium of the 
caiques which ply between the two shores j and these are principally to be found 
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among tlie women, who have a superstitious horror of all innovation, and who 
cling to their old habits and their old associations with a perseverance worthy of 
a better cause. 

The Teskari, or Custom-House, is also situated at Galata, where passengers 
and merchandise are landed &om the different vessels which are constantly 
arriving in the harbour ; and the extreme urbanity and politeness of the officers 
of the establisliment to travellers, has been a constant theme of admiration and 
acknowledgment with all sojourners in the East. 

When a group of strangers approach the Teskari, the only inquiry made, is, 
whether they have brought out any merchandise for the purposes of traffic ; 
and a simple negative from the parties addressed suffices for the unimpeded 
passage of the travellers to their resting-place. 

Few are the weary and the wayworn who, at that moment, would wish 
themselves at the Custom-house of London, or at one of the still more irritating 
Douanes of France 1 


THE TCHERNBERLE TASCH. 


“ A talc of the times of old.” 

Os-SIAN. 


The Tchernberle Tasch, or Burnt Pillar, is a striking Roman remain, within 
a short walk of the Seraskier’s Tower. It is a relic of the Icinplc of Apollo 
at Rome, whence it was transported to Stainboul by Constantine, and placed 
upon an hexagonal pedestal. It was surmounted by a fine statue of the god, 
from the immortal chisel of Phidias, which the conqueror appropriated with more 
ambition than modesty, and beneath which he caused to be inscribed, ‘‘ The Justice 
of the Sun to the Illustrious Constantine.” The destruction of this noble statue 
is variously described by different writers. Genaro Esquilichi asserts that it 
was overthrown by a thunderbolt; while the sententious Anna de Comnena 
mentions its prostration by a strong southerly wind, during the reign of her 
kinsman Alexius ; and moreover declares that several persons were killed by its 
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fall. Other authors speak more vaguely, naming the storm- shock as a cause of 
its partial destruction, and alluding to the second accident as having also tended 
to its final demolition. Tlie shaft of the pillar measures ninety feet in height ; 
it is circular, and girdled at regular distances with garlands of laurel and oak- 
leaves ; but its beauty is entirely gone, as it has suffered so severely from the 
repeated conflagrations in its immediate vicinity, that it is cracked in every 
direction, and merely kept together by a strong wirework, wliicli has been 
carefully woven about it. 

The pedestal upon which it stands measures thirty feet at its base, and is 
rendered interesting by the fact, that several portions of tlie Holy Cross were 
built up within it, and that the space amid which it stood consequently became 
u popular place of prayer, every mounted passenger reverently alighting from his 
horse as he passed before it; but the Moslem, not recognising the divinity of the 
relics enshrined within its solid masonry, nor the sanctity of the spot thus hal- 
lowed, have surrounded the jnllar on every side with mean and unsightly houses; 
and it is only in one solitary direction that the anxious antiquary can obtain a 
satisfactory view of this singular monument. The pedestal bears a Greek 
inscription, now nearly obliterated, which has been translated thus: — 

“ 0 Christ, Master and Protector of the World, I dedicate to Thee this City, 
subject to Thee; and the Sceptre and the Empire of Rome. Guard the City, 
and protect it from all evil !** 


THE FERRY AT SCUTARI. 


‘ The tints of beautj, wliich the sun above 
Sprejul, as tbou^'b left as tokiMis of his love 
Tor that fair cliine wliich bad for igcs given 
Earth’s loveliest pictures to his light from heaven.’* 

Jamk8 Bird. 


Scutari, the Chrysopolis of the Greeks, occupying the promontory opposite 
Constantinople, won its ancient name from the circumstance that here, during 
tiieir European wanderings, the Persians deposited tlieir treasures, and paid 
their tribute. The Turks now call it Iskuidar, and entertain vast reverence for 
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1(8 wide necropolis; while the handsome Kislas, or barrack, which dominates the 
town, is an object of no less admiration to the Frank traveller. 

Its main street, leading from the ferry to this military establishment, is much 
wider than any in Stamboul; lessening, however, from the plain upon which 
the barracks are built, where it degenerates into a narrow, and somewhat 
diiBcult road, continuing to the summit of the Bulgurlhu Daghi, a link of the 
Bithynian chain, dominating the Euxine. At its base stretches away the 
vast and sombre cemetery, of which mention has already been made; and 
beside it extends a wide plain, known as the Pilgrim’s Plain,” from its being 
the starting point of the caravans assembling for Mecca. Here, on particular 
occasions, tens of thousands of the pious congregate, clothing the plain with 
tents and banners ; and hence they start for the tomb of their Prophet ; — the 
Ihram, or holy dress, is assumed and from that moment they arc no longer 
free to deprive any thing of life ; indeed, to so extreme a pitch is this observ- 
ance carried, that the very vermin upon their persons remain unmolested; a 
fact which accounts for the filthy and loathsome state of the santons and hadjis 
who infest the city, and whom to touch is almost infection. The dignity of 
hadji^ however, is only conceded to those who have performed their pilgrimage ; 
and such have hitherto been objects of marked respect, though recent innovations 
have greatly tended to diminish their consequence. Considerable inconvenience 
is at times experienced from these ‘‘chartered libertines,” who, under the 
guise of religion, drive a lucrative trade by making pilgrimages for more 
wealtliy individuals, who are glad, by paying a liberal sum to these itinerant 
pietists to exempt themselves from an arduous, fatiguing, and hazardous journey ; 
and as the accommodating creed of the Koran permits this deputy-devotion, 
there are swarms of vagabond-devotees ever ready to perform it for their more 
wealthy compatriots; and on their return to Constantinople, when they have 
received the wages of their venture, they infest the public thoroughfares witli 
filth, to parade their holiness ; and at night occupy the most squalid khans, 
or the ruined tombs, both of which are too often desecrated by tlieir 
debaucheries. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that all the hadjis are of this description : 
many of them leave their homes and their fiunilies full of pious ardour, and 
genuine enthusiasm, looking towards Mecca as the Jew looks towards Jerusalem, 
or the Christian towards eternity — full of hope, of faith, of long-suffering, and 
of charity; ready to help and to uphold their fainting brother on the way, and 
content to lay down their lives when the goal is won. 

TIio start of a caravan is eminently picturesque and oriental ; and as the 

B 
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writer of these sketches never had tlie advantage of being witness to one of these 
interesting ceremonies, it has been deemed desirable to give its description in the 
words of a distinguished traveller. 

“ Jn tlie spring of the year the pilgrims from Constantinople and the vicinity 
assemble on tlie large ]dain of Scutari; and, as it was a sight worth contein- 
])lating, 1 crossed the Jlosphorus with some friends to see it. The whole of 
this extensive sjiace seemed to be covered with a vast multitude, as if all the 
inhahitanls of the city were about to proceed on their pilgrimage. After some 
time the wave of the multitude subsided, and they assumed a regular order. 
First appeared the Emir Hadji, or Leader of the Pilgrims, carried in a litter, 
or tartaravan, between stately mul(‘S, and accompanied by several others. 
Tlieii tlio crowd arranged tlunnselves according to their several companies, or 
corjiorations, each preceded by a banner, with sonic device to mark it, and 
aU('n(led by a train of camels bearing cradles or litters, to accommodate and 
carry on the sick who iniglit faint by the way They were accompanied by the 
Iinauui, or olliciating minister, to perform the functions of his office to all that 
needed, and crowds of antics, or jesters, who threw themselves into ridiculous 
])(»tiircs to amuse them. Some were of another cast. They seemed like 
maniacs - they cried, and howled, and foamed at the month, and were supposed 
to lie under tlie influence of a demon, to be expelled only by this pilgrimage, 
d iicn followed tro()[)s of armed liorsemen, and, Anally, droves of camels loaded 
with [u'ovisions and furniture, and among tlicm torches to enlighten their march 
wiii.*n limy proceeded in the night. 

“ But the most remarkable object was the camel that bore the Mahmel, or 
covering of the Prophet’s Tomb. This seems to be essential to all tombs of 
Ids descendants, as those of the Sultans in their mausoleums at Constantinople 
are covered witli them. This for Mecca consisted of bales of velvet, embossed 
with cliaraeters in gold, and containing sundry sentences from the Koran. The 
camel which bore it was white, and was considered so sacred as never to be 
eniphjyed for any otlier purpose, but exempt fiaim all labour. He was adorned 
with plumes of red feathers, had bells suspended from him, and was caparisoned 
witli rich housings. The peo[>le pressed eagerly to touch the holy animal, and 
tlu;se wlio could not come near unbound their turbans, and cast one end of it 
towards lilin, if liaply any part of their dn’ss might be sanctified by such contact. 
Jmcm the air through which he passed had valuable qualities communicated to 
it. Tile multitude seemed to grasp it by handfuls, and thrust it into their 
liosoms, or placed it on their hare heads under their turbans. I found it was the 
geiK-i al belief that this was the actual camel that bore Mahomet in his begeira, or 
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flight ; and so it was not without reason they attributed extraordinary properties 
to the animal on whom Allali had conferred such a miraculous longevity.’** 

The Imperial kiosque at Scutari is a lovely little edifice, built on the very 
edge of the rock overhanging the Propontis, and commanding a glorious view 
of Constantinople, the harbour, the European shore, and the sunny sea of 
Marmora, frequently crowded with shipping, awaiting a favourable wind to cast 
anchor in the Golden Horn. Its walls are painted in pale green ; and its snow- 
white jalousies give to it a cheerful holiday look, which the plain but beautiful 
arrangements of its interior tend greatly to heighten. It is indeed as pretty a 
toy as even Imperial caprice could engender, and holds its place worthily among 
the fifty-seven residences of its illustrious owner. 

The barrack of Scutari, which is occupied by the Imperial Guard, is remarkable 
even in Turkey, where these establishments are always princely botli in their 
extent and construction : it is a quadrangle, flanked with square towers, built in 
three sections, gradually lessening, and each crested by a slight spire. The gate 
of entrance is lofty, and elaborately wrought in iron, giving ingress to a noble 
square or court, where twelve thousand men may be commodiously exercised ; 
and surrounded on throe sides by an open gallery, screening the long ranges of 
apartments above tlie basement of the building. The ground floor is occupied 
by workshops ; the whole of the clothing, cartridges, and other equipments, 
excepting arms, being manufactured within the precincts of the barrack, and 
very creditably produced. The kitchens are vast, cleanly, and convemient, 
and elaborately fitted with apparatus for steam, and the vessels used in cooking 
scrupulously kept; while the vegetable store, where piles of every description 
of herb and root necessary to the cooks arc careiully housed, are floored, lined, 
and roofed with marble ; and copious basins of the same material, are supplied 
witli the purest and coolest water, from the fountain of the niagnificent mosque 
of Sefiin III., which stands immediately opposite to tlie principal gate of the 
barrack. 

The armouries, clothing-stores, and regimental schools, are all in the highest 
order ; and no disrule awakens the ready echoes of the extensive building^ 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find throughout the whole of Europe, a nobler 
military establishment than that of the Turkish Imperial Guard at Scutari. 

Hence, a somewhat steep descent sweeps downward to the ferry, wliich is 
generally crowded with bales of merchandise, piles of fruit, laden donkeys, 
lounging hadjis, and busy boatmen, clamorous for passengers ; while the inagni- 
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ficeiit views Stamboul atid its environs, which are commanded from the hanging 
gardens of the principal residences overlooking the Sea of Marmora, are almost 
bey on d desc r i p t. iui i . 

Immediately before tliem runs the glittering current, sweeping the sunsliiny 
waves onward from tlie Bosphorus into the far-reaching Pro])()nLis; girdling with 
liquid light the rocky foundations of the isle-seated Guz-Couli; and, finally, 
mingling with the world of waters mapped out before it; while beyond rises the 
long cas((‘]lated wall ol‘ the ancient city of the Constantines, lost to tlie view at one 
point amid a cluster of IinpiTial kiosques, and at the other, beneath the gloomy 
^hadows of the Yeakihe — the mysterious prison of the Seven 'Towers — which link 
the land and seaward sides of the external wall, forming an angle eminently 
picturesqui', Irom its startling contrast to every surrounding object. The original 
design of the j'ortress, as has been clsewliere stated, can no longer be traced 
beyond the walls, only four of the towers now remaining, the other three having 
been prostrated by eartlnpiakes, and sulfered to moulder away uiireiiewed. 

At intervals along the wall appear the latticed kiosques of the Imperial Serai, 
whence the incarcerated beauties of the harem look lorth upon the bright scene 
without ; while above and about them rise the shadowy plane trees, the leafy 
beeches, lofty cypresses, feathery acacias, and other magnificent trees of tlio 
{lalace gardens. Away, amid the heaving waves, lies the archipelago of islands 
formerly called Demoncsia, or the Demon Islands (since modified into the 
Princess’ Islands,) lying about nine miles from C<3nstautinople, within a short row 
of the Asian coast. Of these, four are extremely fertile, and partially inhabited ; 
the nearest to Stamboul is Prote, so called from its situation, it being the first 
approached from the Bosphorus. It is about three miles in extent; and is a 
favourite resort with the Greeks of the Faiiar, many of whom spend the summer 
months ill its pleasant valley, situated between two rather abrupt acclivities. 
A small village is built on the east side of the island ; and on one of the heights 
stands a monastery, looming out cold and hare against the horizon, without a 
tree to soften down its rigid outline, — a mark aliki; for the hot sunshine and the 
lade n stor m-cl oud . 

The second of the group is known as “ Plate,” from its being a dead licit; 
though many of the Pranks, disregarding llie ancient Greek name, call it Gull 
Island,” from the immense number of those birds which are to be found tlicre, 
leeding on the clustering marine plains by which it is covered, and rearing their 
young, uudisturbed by the vicinity of a busy and crowded city. 

'The next island, Oxea, is the highest of the whole, and is surrounded by steep 
and niggeil precipices, which render it exlrcmely picturesque from tbe water; 
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particularly on the eastern side, where the bend of the shore forms a fine bay, 
beautifully framed in by tall and ja^i^gcd rocks. On this island still exist some 
very interesting* and curious remains of the reservoirs which formerly supplied 
the whole archipelago with water ; fresh springs b(‘ing rare on any of the other 
islands. Two of them yet remain almost perfect, and the water which they 
contain is clear and pure. The ruins of various edifices are also apparent in many 
of the precipitous portions of the islands: walls of bricks made flat, and cemented 
together with lime and powdered tiles, arc to be found on all sides, and small 
water-cisterns are numerous in every direction. The most remarkable vegetable 
production of the island is the giant fennel, which here grows commonly twelve 
feet in height, and almost assumes the importance of a forest tree, as it spreads 
abroad the deep shadows of its feathery umbels. 

The next island is that of Pitya. It is small, and boasts but slight remnants 
of the abundance of pine wood with which it is stated to have been once covered ; 
possessing, moreover, no single object of interest to compensate for tlie loss : 
while Antigone, the ancient Panormus, about a mile beyond, boasts its vineyards 
and its villages, its monastery crowning an eminence which dominates the whole 
island ; and the presence of the learned and illustrious exile, Constantins, Arch- 
bishop of Mount Sinai, and ex-Patriarch of Constantinople — a prelate renowned 
alike for his virtues and his erudition, who was deposed and banished by the Turks 
for his literary productions ; not the least obnoxious among them being a Statistical 
Account of the past and present State of Constantinople, printed at Venice in 
1821, in modern Greek, for the use of his countrymen — a work during whose 
compilation he had incurred considerable personal risk, disguising himself as a 
dervish, in order to penetrate into their sanctuaries ; and which had cost him not 
only his liberty, but even great pecuniary embarrassment, his income in exile 
being barely sufficient to secure to him the common comforts of life. 

From Antigone the traveller proceeds to Chalki, perhaps the most interesting 
islet of the group, from the fact that it abounds with spars, and that the remains 
of mines arc still perceptible, as well as piles of the waste flung from the sliafts 
centuries ago. At Chalki stands the monastery of the Trinity, probably so 
named from the fact that it occupies one of the three headlands for whicli tlic 
island is remarkable. It wa.'^ once very extensive, but was nearly destroyed by 
fire ; the wing containing the chapel is, however, still perfect, and its porch is 
an object of great curiosity to travellers, from the fact of its containing an extra- 
ordinary and somewhat grotesque representation of the Last Day. On a second 
height stands another convent, dedicated to the Virgin ; and approaclicd by a very 
fine road, commanding glorious views of the surrounding landscape, and fringed 
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with arbutus., cistus, myrtle, and pine trees, among which the convent is 
embosomed. 

The Arst resident British Ambassador at the Ottoman Court •retired to this 
island in order to recruit liis health, which had suffered from the climate, and 
ultimately died here. Ills tomb is now destroyed, and the inscription-stone is 
inserted sideways in the wall above the entrance gate of the monastery, whence 
it cannot be removed without an Imperial firman. 

Four noble lines of cypress trees, sweeping downward to the shore, lead to a 
splendid palace, formerly belonging to Prince Mavroyeni, who after serving in 
the Turkish army against Russia, was decapitated by the Grand Vezir for some 
alleged offence ; which proved, however, so inadequate in the eyes of the Sultan, 
that he struck off the heads of the Vezir and his son, and bestowed the palace 
and gardens of the unhappy victim upon the family of Afferidooli, whose repre- 
sentative was executed at the commencement of the Greek revolution. Tlie 
house was sacked by the Turks, and then became for a time the summer resi- 
dence of the Austrian minister, Baron Ottenfels ; but it is now a favourite resort 
of the Sultan, who has caused it to be fitted up in the most costly manner ; and 
who occasionally, during his sojourn on the island, gives sumptuous balls in the 
European style to the respectable Greek inhabitants and visitors. 

Next comes Prinkipo, celebrated for the cruelties and subsequent exile of 
Irene, the widow of Flavius Loo, who gave its name to the island, which is the 
largest and most populous of the group. The town, seated on its eastern shore, 
contains upwards of three hundn*d inhabitants ; its circumference is about eight 
miles, and the remains of a convent still exist, which was formerly tenanted by 
a sisterhood of fifty nuns. A monastery in a state of dilapidation, dedicated to 
the Transfiguration, and now occupied by a solitary monk, gray with age, stands 
on the summit of one of the heights ; while another, crowning the loftiest hill on 
the island, and inscribed to St. George, is celebrated for its .sanctity, and much 
frequented by the Greeks. 

The two remaining islands of Neaiulros and Antirovithi arc mere rocks, wholly 
uninhabited, and only occasionally visited for the purposes of sport, as they 
abound with sea-fowl and rabbits. 

On the verge of the horizon rises Mount Olympus, with its crown of 
snow, and mantle of vapour ; while Air away stretclics the rocky coast of Asia, 
hemming in one of the noblest scenes of earth and wafer under the wide canopy 
of lu^avcn. 



A TUIlKlSll Al’AUTMKNT 


A TURKISH APARTMENT. 


^ 'Die iii<)ve:il)les M-ero ]>n»«liij:ally lic'i ; 

Svita-A ’twas lialfa sin to sit ujion. 

So co-itly won* lliov: carpets rva-iy stitch 
Of vvoikiiianshiji so rare, that made you wish 
You could j;lide o'er llieni lllic a f.^oldcn 

liVHOs’. 


'.s {'.TiiiNCJ catt cx(’(\‘(l the beautiful cleanliness of a 'rurldsh harem, save it"-> 
rvdi'r: e.nt. a (lu>t, nor a footmark, snllies the surfice ot the Indiar. 

, all ill;.: that ctavers tlie lar;^e halls whence the several apartuu'Ots branch oil in 
v( rv diri ction; whilt' tlie fiivnitiire of the rooms themsidves is always fresh, am! 

• .■!;ujit:lu:is!v arraiii^eth Tlu^ ceilinu^s are elaborately ornamented; and in the 
] :.ai fs of the rich, where the apaitnuaits are of great si/e, a curtain of tapi'stry 
^ i I j'.ieiitlv used as a mean of reducing their extent. The windows are always 
, i-i lv set, togt^ther, and very numerous; and where the room chances to be 
■A.i.ie d ill an angh‘ of tVie building, the three unronnected sides have very mucli 
d ij-.ju'arance of a lantern. 

iiiu l ior chosen bv the artist as the subji’ct of his sketch is a fair s])('cimen 
ef the higher ordm* of domestic architecture, and helongs to a house once iidiahited 
i'V one (jf the (hvek princes, wdiieh will account for the anijili' hearth, an 
cee.'.sory never Ibiind in an apartment originally designed hy a lurk ; in ever\ 
nilu r la'spect it is ])reeisely the description of room common to i‘very handsome 
harein. 

At lI.o lower end of each apartment are large closets (or the reception of the 
bedding (fer none are a])propriated exclusively as sleeping ebambtu's), and the 
slaves of the houseiiold no sooner ascertain that, the visitor has risen, than halt 
a do/A'ii of tlumi ei nmence removing evi*ry v('slige of the coueh, and depositing 
within the closet the mattrasses of embroidered satin, the sheet of gau/is or 
vorked mu iiii, tin' half do/i'ii ])illow’s of brocaded silk, and the wadded coverlets, 
ileii u’ltli silver fringe, and gay with ])artycc)loured needle w'ork, which have 
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formed the bod. A low sofa or divan runs round tlic other three sides of the 
apartment, luxuriously supplied with cushions, and richly covered with cut velvet 
or embroidered satin; and the floor is invariably spread with soft and liandsome 
carpets. 

It is an amusing fact, that an idea of impropriety is attached by Europeans 
who have iu‘ver visited the East, to the very name of a harem; while it is not 
less laughable, that they can mwe^r give a reason for the prejudice! IIow little 
foundation exists for so unaccountable a fancy must be (’vident at once, when it 
is stated that the hart'in, or women’s apartments, arci lu‘ld so sacreul by the 
Turks themselves, that they remain inviolate even in cases of popular disturb- 
ance, or individual delinquency ; the mob never suirering their violence to 
betray them into an intrusion on the wives of their victims ; and tlie search 
after a fugitive ceasing the moment that the door of the harem separates him 
from his pursuers. 

It is also a fact, that although a Turk lias an iindouhted right to enter the 
apartments of his wives at all hours, it is a privih'ge of which he rarely, if ever, 
avails himself. One room in the harcun is a])))ro])riat('d to the master of tlie 
house, and therein he awaits the ap])earanco of the indt^idual with whom he 
wishes to converse, and who is summoned to his presence by a slave. Sliould 
he, on passing to this apartment, sec slippers at the foot of the stairs (a token 
that a female visitor is in the harem), he cannot, under any pretence whatever, 
intrude himself into her presence; it is a liberty which every woman in the 
empire would resent; and when guests arc on a visit of some days, he sends 
a slave forward to announce his approach, and thus gives them time and 
opportunity to withdraw. 

Every good harem has a commodious bath, and a garden gay with flowers 
and fountains attached to it, where the women may wander at will among the 
leaves and birds, or dream away the sultry hours in their pretty kioscpies over- 
hanging the Bosphorus; where from behind the, shade of their latticed casements 
they can breathe the cool air from the water, and mark the arrowy speed of 
the graceful caiques, as they fly along the channel. 

The amusements of the harem arc few and simple ; — the bath is its greatest 
luxuryq the remainder of the day being spent in lounging on the divan, listening 
to the music of the zebcc, played by one of the slaves, and accomjianicd by the 
voices of others; in the arrangement of the jewels worn upon the turban; m 
playing with the birds whose gilded cages glitter upon the walls ; in spoiling all 
the children within reach ; in eating sweetmeats, and drinking water ; or amid 
the cool shadows of the garden, hearkening tn the fall of the fountains and the 
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wlusperings of tlic leaves, or listening to the wondrous tales of the Massiildjhe,* 
ever a welcome guest in the harem, where her marvellous narrations arc received 
with a deep attention and a perfect faith eminently inspiring. Then there is the 
tiamaz^ or prayer, five times a day, never neglected by Turkish women ; when 
deeply veiled, as unworthy to appear before Allah with a bare brow, they spread 
their prayer-carpet, and turning their faces Mecca-ward, they humbly and 
earnestly perform their devotions. These are their home-occupations ; biit it is 
a great fallacy to imagine that Turkish females arc like birds in a cage, or 
captives in a cell; — far from it; there is not a public festival, be it Turk, 
Frank, Armenian, or Greek, where they are not to be seen in numbers, sitting 
upon their carpets, or in their carriages, surrounded by slaves and attendants, 
eager and delighted spectators of the revel. Then they have their gilded and 
glittering caiques on the Bosphorus, where, protected by their veils, their ample 
mantles, and their negro guard, they spend long hours in passing from house to 
house, visiting their acquaintance, and gathering and dispensing the gossip of 
the city. 

All this may, and indeed must appear startling, to persons who have accus- 
tomed themselves to believe that Turkish wives were morally manacled slaves. 
There are, probably, no women so little trammelled in the world ; so free to come 
and to go unquestioned, provided that they arc suitably attended ; while it is 
equally certain that they enjoy this privilege like innocent and happy children, 
making their pleasures of the flowers and the sunshine ; and revelling like tho 
birds and bees amid the summer brightness, profiting by the enjoyment of the 
passing hour, and reckless or thoughtless of the future. 


THE SLAVE-MARKET. 


** Veritutis simplex orutio cst.’* 

Sc'iiooL Classics. 

The fables which have been both written and painted on the subject of the 
Yes^r Bazdr^ or Slave-Market of Constantinople, with a tenacity of error per- 
fectly extraordinary, have tended to excite in Europe a feeling of horror and 


Proresbionul tulc-tellcr. 
s 
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disgust, totally uncalled for by the aspect of the place itself. This is no arena for 
controversy ; nor lias the writer of these sketches either wish or intention to 
detend a traffic utterly revolting to every principle of our nature; but justice tO' 
the lurkish nation calls for a contradiction of those absurd and indelicate episodes 
• with winch the active and wonder-creating imaginations of certain writers and 
artisis have laboured to render the name of the Yeser Bazar odious, not only 
iiiferentially, hut actually. A sentimental chapter is easily woven of the tears 
and terror of a fair and fainting girl, torn from her home and her kindred, and 
exposed to the gaze of a coarse and ribald crowd; a pretty picture may be 
readily produced when the formal quadrangle of the market is relieved by groups 
of beautiful Georgians or Circassians, habited in flowing draperies of white 
muslin, and unveiled by the coarse hands of the dealer to gratify the whim of 
every lounging passenger ; but surely if the creators of these flimsy prettinesscs 
were to reflect for a moment that they are not only violating good taste in their 
own persons, hut moreover libelling a whole people, and distorting truth at the 
same time, they would consent to sacrifice a sentence, or to dispense with an 
effect, in order to be at once more decent, more veracious, and more just. 

It is only those who look superficially at the East, —the travellers against time, 
who make deduction serve for experience,, and inference for fact, — who fall into 
such gross errors as these ; and Turkey is not a country to be described on infe- 
rence and deduction. Not one of those who have spread the fallacy which wo 
arc now deprecating, ever witnessed the revolting spectacle born of their own 
fancy. How does Dr. Walsh speak of the Yezer Bazar? And we quote him,, 
not only because he was resident in Constantinople many years, looking deeply 
and earnestly into its institutions, hut because the whole tone and tendency of 
his work must at once acquit him of any leaning to the Turkish people: — 

“ Here decorum is no further violated than in the act of sale. It consists of 
a quadrangular building, with an open court in the middle. Round this are 
rai.sed platforms, on which black slaves sit; behind arc latticed windows, lighting 
aj)artments where the white and more costly women are shut up till they are 
sold ; and there is a certain decency and propriety observed in the purchase.” ♦ 

The wanton exposure, therefore, wliich has been represented as a concomitant 
of the sale of slaves in the Yeser Bazar, did not originate with the Turks ; to 
wliorn Dr. Walsh (certainly not their most lenient historian) thus concedes the 
merit of ” decency and propriety.” 

We have been somewhat prolix on this point, because it is one which has been 
deeply and painfully felt by many individuals of the calumniated nation ; and 

• Dr. Wsilsh’s “ Resitlfiu-tf in Constantinople,” vol. ii. p. 2. 
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also because it is an useless and cruel misrepresentation of facts, of which common 
justice demands the refutation. There is always a painful and a revolting 
association connected with the idea of slavery, and an insurmountable disgust 
excited by the spectacle of money given in exchange for human beings ; but, 
beyond this, (and assuredly this is enough !) there is nothing either to distress 
or to disgust in the slave-market of Constantinople. No wanton cruelty, no idle 
insult is permitted : the slaves, in many instances, select their own purchaser 
from among the bidders ; and they know that when once received into a Turkish 
family, they become members of it in every sense of the word, and are almost 
universally sure to rise in the world if they conduct themselves worthily. The 
Circassians and Georgians are generally brought there by their parents at their 
own request ; preferring a youth of ease, tind a future of probable luxury, to 
labour in the fields, and the life of houseliold drudgery, which must be their 
lot if they continued in their own mountain-homes. These voluntary slave:) 
occupy the closed apartments, and arc only seen by such individuals as arc likely 
to purchase them ; care being taken to protect them against gratuitous annoyance, 
and the gaze of the idlers who throng the court. The utmost order, decency, and 
quiet prevail; and a military guard is stationed at the entrance to enforce tliem, 
should the necessity for interference occur, which is, however, very rarely the case. 

The Negro slaves squat in groups upon their mats all over the court ; some 
laughing, jesting, and devouring huge slices of pastek,^ or clusters of purjde 
grapes; others sleeping; and some again looking anxious, or sulky, or sad, 
according to their mood ; but nothing takes place around them which can embitter 
their position ; the Turks never make either a sport or a jest of human suffering, 
or human degradation; they have not yet discovered that it is witty to do so; 
and accordingly they drive their odious bargain seriously and quietly, and lead 
away the slaves whom they purchase without one act of wanton cruelly or 
tyrannical assumption. 

The Yeser Bazar is situated in the immediate vicinity of the Tchernberle 
Tasch, or Burnt Pillar; and commands a view of the mosque of Osinanie, or 
‘‘ the Light of Osman;’* a splendid temple of pure white marble, beautifully 
covered with carpets of bright and rich colours, and liaving the Mihrab^ or niche 
at its eastern extremity, guarded by a gilded railing. Like almost every mosque 
in the city, it is embosomed in fine maple trees, which, springing from amid 
the marble pavement of the court, spread their leafy branches far and wide, 
and afford a sweet and refreshing resting-place for the eye, wdiich has been 
pained by immediate contact with the interior of the Slave-Market. 

• Water iiifloii. 
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I'E'I'IT CHAMPS ])ES MORTS, PERA. 


* C.'ome, wander with mo in the jdaee of graves — 
The tall trees wave a welcome, and the wind 
Siuhs like soft music through the clustered tombs. 
Come, wander with me there, whore thousands rest; 
Wc shall not waken them — theirs is the sleep 
VVliich, dreamless, knows no waking." 


Therk is certainly nothing which more impresses the mind or fills the 
imagination of the traveller in Turkey, than tlic appearance and situation of the 
burial places. The sunniest spots, where all is gaiety and gladness, yet find 
room for a grave, without being saddened by the partial occupancy of death, 
'riie gardens of tlie great are open to the remains of those who liave been dear to 
them in life, and the lovely Acacia GnUibrasiniy or *^silk rose,’* is often gathered 
iVom the tomb of a dead beauty to adorn the hair of a living one ; nor does the 
soft wind which sighs through the branches of the pensile willow by which it is 
overshadowed seem more sad, nor its cool shade less welcome to the survivor, 
because they are the accessories to a grave. 

Ill the grounds of the Sultan’s “ Palace of the Sweet Waters” there is a tomb 
of fair wliite marble, erected immediately beneatli the windows of liis own private 
apartments, to the memory of one whom lie liad loved and lost — a beautiful 
Odalique, who died in the first bloom of her youth and fiivour — whom the 
Imperial Poet immortalized in song — whom the man wept in the solitude of 
liis chamber — and whose liead was laid low where he could at least see the fresh 
turf spring about her tomb. 

The Reis Eflendi, an old gray man, in wliom it might have been thought tliat 
tlic weight of years and the cares of office must have worn out the sensibilities 
which lead us to yearn after the departed, and to cling morbidly to the poor 
remnant which is shrouded in the grave; — even he, surrounded by state intrigues, 
each of which might liave cost him both place and power ; hastening to the 
termination of his earthly pilgrimage, and accustomed to tlic sight of deatli for 
long and weary years; — even he, wlicn in the winter of his days he lost one 
whom he dceiily loved, suffered not the body to be borne away from him, but 
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raised the tomb in his garden, where, beneath the long shadows of the over- 
arching trees, he could sit on the cold marble of the gilded sepulchre, and weep. 
And yet it was but upon the grave of a young child that he shed these bitter and 
frequent tears — the little son of a dead daughter, who had not yet seen seven 
summers ; but the boy had clung to him, had never learnt to bow before his 
greatness, but had sat upon his knee, and made a plaything of his gray beard, 
as he prattled to him in the language of the heart in which there is no guile : 
and the hoary statesman loved the child — and lost him ; and he felt bitterly that 
he Imd not time enough left on earth to learn so jto love another ! 

And there stood the little tomb in that shady garden, with its gilded turban, 
and its fond record, where the grandsire could look upon it unobserved. 

Is there a narrow nook at the corner of a street in the most crowded thorough- 
fares of the city, — there you will find a headstone and a grave. Like the ancient 
Romans, from whom they probably imbibed the custom, the Turks form burial- 
places by the way side ; and, like them, they also inscribe upon their tombs the 
most beautiful lessons of resignation and philosophy. 

The Petit Champs, or lesser Necropolis of Pera, offers a singular spectacle : 
it is entirely sacred to the Musselmauns, (who never suffer the ashes of their dead 
to mingle with Infidel clay,) and fringes with its dark cypresses the crest and a 
portion of the declivity of the hill which dominates the post : it is hemmed in 
with houses, overlooked by a hundred casements, grazed by cattle, loud with 
greetings and gossipry ; and commands from its higher points extensive and 
noble views of the harbour and the opposite shore. The ground is very undu- 
lating, forming deep dells where the sunshine never penetrates, and then suddenly 
and abruptly rising, as though to fling its funereal grove in contact with the blue 
sky above it. There are footpaths among the trees, sunny glades gleaming out 
from among the dark shadows, headstones clustered against the grassy slopes, 
and guard-houses with their portals thronged with lounging soldiers, arousing 
the echoes of the death-forest by the clash of steel. 

In the bottom of the valley, in the very midst of the cemetery, stands a small 
octagonal building, from whose solitary chimney a dense white cloud of smoke 
may genercdly be seen to emerge, wreathe itself for an instant about the nearest 
cypresses, and finally lose itself in the atmosphere. This is the dead-house, to 
which the body of every deceased Moslem destined for interment in this burial- 
place is brought, in order that the last worldly duties may be performed — the 
corse carefully washed, the beard shorn, the nails cut, and the limbs decently 
composed ; and this is a ceremony never omitted, ere what was so lately a True 
Believer is laid to rest in the narrow grave. 
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On the verge of the cemetery, where it touches on the faubourg oi l\"ra, tiie 
rocky ground rises precipitately, forming a natural division between the habita- 
tions of the dead and the living ; but not a hand s space has been left waste by 
either. A narrow road along the side of the descent alone separates tlie houses 
of the Perotes from the graves of the Moslem, which lean against the base of the 
ridge. These houses have many of tlicm terraces overlooking the cemetery, — 
gay with flowers, loud with laughter, and bright with smiles : trees liave been 
planted before tliein ; cafes, where the young and the idle congregate during the 
summer (iveriings to enjoy their ices and cigars, awaken with their light revelry 
the ccho(*s o(‘ the death-place ; and many a foild couple wander away amid the 
graves, and sit hand in hand upon some lettered stone, to exchange their vows, 
and to lay plans for the future on the very threshold of the past ! 

Some of the Turkish tombs are very elaborate and beautiful, particularly in 
the solemn Necropolis of Scutari : there arc none of the prettiiiesses of Pere-la- 
Chaise to be found amid its wide solitudes; and it is e(iually free from colossal 
statues of statesmen, looking as though they had been transplanted from a 
council-chamber or a cathedral, and appalling representations of giinning skele- 
tons and eyeless sculls ; no (anciful calembourgs on roses and reinc-marguerites 
are graven into the eternal stone, which had been better enshrined in some 
gilded volume : — all is stern, and still, and solemn : the fatuities of life hav() t\o 
place in that city of the dead ; its very atmosphere is unlike tliat which is 
breathed elsewhere, for the clustering together of the cypresses dilfuses a strong 
•aroma of resin, purifying the air, and counteracting the pernicious effects of such 
a mass of perishing mortality as that which lies bplow ; while its deep shadows, 
and its occasional gleams of light fcdling upon the myriad head-stones scattered 
around, are like glimpses of an unknown w^orld. 

Those head-stones themselves form a striking and peculiar feature of the scene ; 
they are extremely picturesiiue and various in design ; and as the Musselmauns 
never disturb the ashes of the dead, and never bury and re-bury on the same spot, 
as is too commonly the case in the more narrow and confined grave-yards of 
Europe, the time-worn, weather-stained, and leaning column, beneath which the 
clammy human soil has failed, is seen in juxta-position with the brightly-gilded, 
fresh-lettered pillar of yesterday, against which time has yet had no power, and 
over which no storm-cloud has yet bui'st, standing turban-crowned and erect, telling 
its tale of recent bereavement. At the base of many of these columns a small 
reservoir for water is hollowed in the stone that marks the dimensions of the 
grave, to slake the thirst of the wandering dogs and birds which may chance to pass 
through the cemetery ; while the sex of the dead may be at once distinguished 
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by the turban (varying in form according to the rank of the deceased, and faithfully 
serving as the index to his social position) which marks the grave of the man, and 
the sculptured rose-branch that indicates the resting-place of the female. 

Nothing can be more marked than the contrast between the Turkish and the 
Christian burial-grounds. The Greek cemetery at Pera is slovenly and ill kept ; 
the slabs covering the bodies are mutilated and dchiced by wanton violence ; 
the trees, scantily distributed among them, are hacked and ragged ; and Mrere it 
not that it is on three of its sides overlooked by houses, it would present the very 
embodyment of desolation. 

The Frank grave-yard is as obnoxious to good taste as that of the Greeks to 
good feeling. There are Latin inscriptions, signifying nothing which can awaken 
cither sympathy or devotion ; llourishcs of French sentiment in prose and rhyme ; 
injunctions to pray for the souls of the departed, coupled with Italian elabora- 
tions of eulogy and despair; concise English records of births, ages, deaths, and 
diseases ; and all the common-places of an ordinary grave-yard, without a single 
object which can tend to deepen a solemn or a pious thought. 

But the Armenian necropolis is well worthy the attention of the stranger. 
It is a thickly -peopled spot, where the acacia-treos blossom in their scented 
beauty, and shed their withered flowers, like a sweet pall dropped by the hand 
of nature on the quiet graves. The Armenian tombs are peculiarly inscribed, 
giving you a lesson, and reading you a homily as you wander among them. The 
noble Armenian character is graven deeply into the stone ; name and date are 
duly set forth ; but that which renders these slabs (for there is not an upright 
head-stone in any Eastern cemetery, save those of the Turks and Jews) peculiarly 
distinctive, is the singular custom observed by this people, of graving upon the 
tomb an emblem of the profession or trade of the deceased. 

Thus the priest is distinguished even beyond the grave by the mitre that 
surmounts his name ; the diamond-merchant by a group of ornaments ; tho 
money-changer by a pair of scales ; the florist by a knot of flowers : besides 
many more ignoble hieroglyphics, such as the razor and basin of the barber, the 
shears of the tailor, and so on ; and when the calling is one which may have 
been followed by either sex, a book, placed immediately above the appropriate 
emblem, distinguishes the grave of the man. 

Nor is this all ; for the victims of a violent death have also their distinctive 
mark ; and more than one tomb in this extraordinary burial-place presents the 
rude representation of a headless trunk, from whose severed throat the gushing 
blood is spirting upwards like a fountain, while the head itself if pillowed ou 
the clasped hands ! 
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Many of the more ancient of the tombs are very richly and intricately wrought ; 
and the shapes of several of these sarcophagi are eminently classical ; hut nearly 
all the modern ones are mere oblong slabs, *11101111 ted in some cases upon circular 
pedestals three or lour inches in height, and perfectly simple in design. The 
situation of the Armenian burial-place is superb ; and it is generally occupied 
by groups of people of that nation, seated upon the grave-stones, beneath the 
cool shadows of the acacia- trees, talking and smoking, as though no symbol of 
the dead were near. 

Death has no gloom for the philosophical Orientals ! 


THE CxUZ-COULI, OR MAIDEN’S TOWER. 

A fairy-fort rests girdled by the sea, 
llock-aeatcd, and alone; wliose single tower 
Was mirrored in the waves, and from whose heights 
'J’ho eye glanced round on two fair cities, spread 
Along still tiiircr shores. MS. 

The popular and poetical traditions attached to tliis sca-girdlcd edifice have 
already been given, and its peculiar position has rendered it a very striking 
object in several of the sketches of Mr. Bartlett; it is, indeed, so essentially 
one of the ‘‘ Beauties of the Bosphorus,” that it could not fail to create its own 
interest, even were it without its peculiar record; but such is far from being the 
case. The massaldjhes love to tell the tale of the fair and high-born girl, who 
died, Cleopatra-like, from the bite of an adder, vvitbiu its walls; the poets love 
to sing the adventures of the Persian Prince who delivered the imprisoned 
beauty on a night of storm, when tliere was no tell-tale moon to reveal the 
enterprise to jealous guards and watchful eunuchs ; and when tlie wild weaves 
of the Propontis were lashing themselves to foam against the rocky shores of 
Asia, while the hoarse gusts which swept down from the Black Sea, driving 
the current of the Bosphorus madly before them, swelled the midnight 
diapason, and was sweeter than the voice of the bulbul of Nishapor in the ears 
of the lovers. 

But neither has the sober historian passed it by; and pretty and fanciful as 
may be the fables wliicli wc have quoted, we arc bound in our turn to treat the 
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subject more gravely; and to admit that the island-fortress owed its erection to a 
more rational impulse than obedience to a .wild dreami or the desire to coun- 
teract a still wilder prophecy. 

The Square Tower, now known as the Guz-Couli, was, it is stated, originally 
built by the Emperor Manuel, for the purpose of communicating with the point 
of coast occupied by the Serai Boumou by means of an iron chain, which, 
on the approach of an hostile fleet, was drawn across the whole mouth of the 
strait, protecting both the harbour and the channel from the 6coupancy of the 
intruders. No other trace of this ingenious expedient now remains, howeve]:, 
and the historian is consequently as traditional as the poet; nor do the Turks 
appear to be at all aware that the Guz-Couli was ever appropriated to such an 
use — to them it is now a plague-hospital, and nothing more; while many 
European travellers, full of old associations, combine the peculiar situation of 
the castle with memories of Hero, Leander, and the Hellespont, and, confirmed 
in their error by its modern appellation of Guz-Couli, without , hesitation 
christen it “ Leander’s Tower.” 

By whatever name it may be called, it is a very pleasing object from both 
shores, and stands amid the waves like the guardian of the strait. 


BEBEC, 


ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


^ Nor oft Pve seen such sight, nor heard such song, 

As woo*d the ejre, and thrUVd the Bosphorus along.” 

Bykon. 

This very pretty village, situated about midway of the Bosphorus, and 
stretching for a considerable distance along the European shore, is chiefly 
remarkable from the channel for its beautiftilly-shaded square, overarched by 
forest-trees, of gigantic growth, and an Imperial Kiosque, formerly an object of 
much mystery and dread, but which has now lost in romance as much as it has 
gained in beauty ; for having become a favourite retreat of the Sultan, it has 
lately been gaily, and, indeed, tastefully painted. 

The Kiosque of Bebeb fKissesscs an historical interest from the fact that it 
was atone time ,the appointed rendezvous of those European ambassadors with 
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whom the Sultan wished to confer without the cognisance of tlie other Franh 
ministers, or of the members of his own government. At that period it was 
suffered to remain in a state of partial disrepair, in order that it might nut 
attract attention ; and thither the envoy whose presence was desired quietly 
l)roceeded in his barge, without state or ceremony of any description; and, 
having landed, entered the building, and awaited the arrival of the Moslem 
monarcli ; there, with closed jalousies, through which they could them- 
selves see every thing which passed along the channel without being visible to 
any one, sat the Sultan and the minister weaving the intricate web of diplo- 
macy ; and thence, when the conference was ended, they departed with the 
same mystery and caution. Of the present Sultan, liowever, it may truly be 
said that il a chatigi tout cela — lie no longer gives audiences stealthily ; and the 
Kiosque of Bebec has, consequently, become a mere Imperial i^ied-d-tcrrc for 
an hour of relaxation. 

Nor was this the only remarkable feature in tlic history of this summer- 
pavilion ; for it was once the chosen lounge of the famous, or rather celebrate 
Ali Pasha of Tepeleni, whose tiger heart and bitter expiation have alike been 
the theme of story and of song. In this Kiosque he is affirmed to have spent 
some hours each day when he was Camaican to the Vezir, ere ho was removetl 
to his command at Yanina ; and to have amused his idleness by studying tlic 
“ human face divine” as keenly, and far more cruelly, than Lavater ; as he ever 
carried his deductions to a pitch fatal to those on whom he speculated; for lie luul 
no sooner suffered his eye to rest for a moment on some physiognomy which 
displeased him, than a motion of his hand arrested the progress of the passing 
boat; the obnoxious countenance was brought into immediate contact with that 
of the ruthless dignitary, and the unhappy individual by whom it was owned \vas 
sternly greeted with an assurance that he must bo a rogue, and the son of 
rogues, or that Allah the All-merciful! would never have cursed him with so 
ill-looking a face, whereon were written characters of evil, which the Paslui 
could read as though they had been inscribed by the pen of a hhoja^ upon a 
skin of parclimcnt; a man wearing sucli a countenance must necessarily bo a 
karadlian \ of the vilest class, and all unfit to walk at large among the chosen 
people of Mahomet; and such being tlie case, the miserable victim of ugliness 
was forthwith consigned to the gallics to expiate lus inferred crimes ! Expos- 
tulation w^’as vain, for the Camaican was a sophist; and with catJike cruelty he 
was ever ready to sport a moment with the agonies of his victim, in order to 
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congratulate tlie trembling wretch who quailed before him, gasping out assu- 
rances of his innocence of all offence, either against his faith or his neighbour, 
that the opportunity was taken from him of perpetrating all the misdeeds which 
were registered in his face, and from whose dark effects tlie Pasha had so 
fortunately rescued the public : for there they were ; and if yet to do, the greater 
the blessing which had been vouchsafed to him in an interference that might 
prevent them altogether. And upon these premises, or ratiier to satisfy this 
caprice, it is seriously asserted that so many miserable and guiltless wretches 
were sent to suffer and to die amid the filth, and squalor, and toil of the public 
bagnio, that the Sultan found it necessary to interfere with the pursuit of his 
minister, and to compel a discontinuance of the pastime. 

It was possibly from a consciousness of his own great personal beauty that 
Ali indulged in so inhuman a hatred towards those who were less physically 
gifted ; and that his taste for bringing his victim into immediate contact with 
himself, grew out of the savage vanity of forcing upon him a sense of his own 
ugliness. Be that as it may, he is described by those who knew him as one of 
the mildest and most benevolent looking of men. 

On the page of the poet the same record is inscribed; for thus ** the Childe” 
hears witness to the fidelity of the description at a later period of the Pasha’s 
life : — 


“In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 

And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 

Ali reclined, a man of wars and woes; 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace. 

While gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face. 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace. 

“ It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 

III suits the passions which belong to youth; 

Love coiuiuers nge — so Hafiz hath averr'd, 

So sings the Tcian, and he sings in sooth— 

But crimes that scorn the tender voice of ruth. 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have mark'd him witli a tiger’s tooth ; 

Blood follows blood, and through their mortal 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began." 


On the crest of the hill behind Bebec, there is an oak wood, in whose depths 
is a small space covered with short fresh turf, without a single tree, where the 
human voice awakens a multiplied echo .so singular as to have become a source 
of much amusement to its visitors. A horse, gallopped rapidly round the enclo- 
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sure, produces precisely the efTcct upon the ear of a distant charge of cavalry^ j 
and a j)eal of laughter is so extrMfndinarily prolonged, as almost to turn wonder 
into pain. 

I'lie village of Bebec is principally inhabited by Greeks, 


A PUBLIC KHAN. 


A place* where merchants congrei^ate — -where weaifh 
'I’akes many forms — is bartered, hom;ht, and sold ; 

Is eanuMl by labour, flung away on chance, 

Kxelianged, c<»in|>uted, watclied witli eager eyes, 

Weighed, balaneed, won, and .seatteied o’er tlie globe.— IMS. 

Thk Khans, or Caravanserais of the East, are- as purely oriental in tltelr 
character as tlie Mos([iies in wliost^ inunediate neig!iboiirlu)()d they are generally 
situated, or the Ba/ars which they supj)ly with merchandise. 

'File Caravanserai, or lodging of the caravan, is a large quadrangular court, 
surrounded by stone buildings, solidly massed, and presenting much the appear- 
ance of the inner cloisters of a monastmy. The apartments on the basemciil 
serve as counting-houses for the merchants, one only being reserved as a collee- 
kios(pie, for the accommodalioii of the ttmants of the Khan, which always has a fine 
fountain in tli(3 ctmlre of its paved court, and is closed two hours before midnight 
by a pair of massive gates; beside one of which is the little hut of the Khanjhi- 
who is answ('ral)le for all comers and goers after that tinu', until day -break ; 
a precaution rciKhnaal highly iiccc.ssiiry by the immens«i value of the merchandise 
wliic’li is fre(jueiitly contained in these e.^tahlishinents. 

The upper story of the building is facecl ].)y an opeii gailiTy, supported on 
arches, wdiicli stretches round the entire sqinn.*, and is reached by exterior 
fliglits of stone steps, situated at two of its angles; and from this gallery open 
tlie store-rooms of the merchants, which are generally filled with bags of raw 
silk, European cottons, hales of rich stufls, tobaccos, spices, arms — and, in short, 
all the most ])recions articles of Eiistern traffic. 

It must not, however, lie imagined that tlie articles Iktc described are to be 
found promiscuously in evc'ry Khan ; on tlie contrary, the silk-incrchants have 
their own peculiar rendezvous; (he hyperbolical Persians pile their gold and silver 
stuffs apart ; and the geheli-dealers .sort their various tobaccos in a caravanserai of 
their own; while the mere (ravtdler, pilgrim, and dervish, take up (heir abode in 
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common in very inferior Khans, wliere heat, vermin, and filth are their certain 
companions; and vvlicre the acquaintancelcss European, driven to this resource 
in towns where no hotels exist, is initiated into a thousand personal miseries, 
of which he could previously have formed no idea. 

The Khan of the silk-merchants at Broussa in Asia Minor is a very beautiful 
establishment, with a noble gate-way, opening from the bazar of the city, finely 
set in a frame- work of mosaiced porcelain; while its Caravanserai for pilgrims is 
WTetched in the extreme. And the same distinction is visible in those of Con- 
stantinople itself, where dervishes, santons, and other vvayhxrers, who can afford 
to pay for their scanty lodging, and yet more scanty fare, leave behind them 
traces of disorder and want of cleanliness, which are, indeed, almost enough to 
challenge the skill of all the khanjhis of the city to obliterate. 

Dr. Walsh, in the first volume of his ‘‘ Residence in Constantinople,*' gives an 
acccunt of his arrival in a Turkish hamlet, situated in a magnificent valley, 
surrounded by the distant branches of Mount Rhodope, when on his way over- 
land to Stamboul from the Dardanelles — which, as it not only gives an admirable 
picture of one of the inferior village Caravanserais of the East, but also illustrates 
a virtue universally practised in 'Purkey, we shall extract entire : — 

‘‘ The villages scattered about these mountains are inhabited by Turks, 
Greeks, or Armenians; if by the former, a traveller is never admitted into a 
house, but must lie in the stable with his horse, at a place called a Khan. This 
is generally a very large cdilice, like one of the great cow'-houses in England, 
filled with cattle of all kinds. At one end is a little enclosure, separated by a 
low partition, just sufficiently high to prevent the cattle from walking over him, 
but in other respects a continuation of the stable. That in which I now found 
myself had the luxury of a bit of rugged stiaw mat, just large enough for me to 
sit on ; and I found my.self lodged wdth about fifty buffaloes and camels. A 
traveller gets nothing to cat but what he brings with him, and my stock of pro- 
visions consisted of a grain of coffee in a paper in one waistcoat pocket, and a 
little zacchari, or brown sugar, in the other. Hasan liad a bag of tobacco. I had 
eaten nothing from the first light in tlie morning, and 1 was as hungry as tired, 
after a long day’s ride ; but there 1 sat solitary, between tlirce mud walls, ou a 
bit of dirty straw mat, w'ith the more fortunate cattle crunching their })rovcnder 
about me. Occasionally, a camel, or a buffalo, would put his neck across the 
partition, and having looked at me with considerable curiosity, w'ould then begin 
to move his jaws just close to my face, as if to mock my hunger. Meantime, 
Hasan sat cross-legged before me, smoking his pipe with the most imperturbable 
gravity, quite reconciled to the state of inanity in which we were doomed to pass 
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the night. I several times gave him an imploring look, and put my finger in 
my mouth, closing my teeth on it, that even a Turk might comprehend what I 
wanted. Hasan slowly moved his head, and said, ‘ Yoke,* the first word I had 
heard him utter. I hoped that yoke might have something to say to eggs, hut 
I Wiis mistaken ; yoke, 1 found, was Turkish for * nothing.* I now' made myself 
about a thimbleful of cofiee, in a little tin measure, which I found among some 
embers in an earthen pot in the corner, and stretching myself out for the night, 
1 took Hasan's pipe, and smoked myself into a doze. 

‘‘ I know not how' long I remained in this state, but when I opened my eyes, 
I found by the light of a lamp stuck in the w'all, the place crowded with Turks, 
sitting round me cross-legged, three or four deep, all smoking and silently gazing 
on me, wailing, apparently, until 1 should awake. 1 asked for Hasan, whom I 
could not sec ; and one of them, rather a truculent-looking man, drew his hand 
across his throat, and w ith a solemn countenance, motioned me to hold my peace. 
* Here then,’ said I to myself, ‘ I am about to sullcr the penalty of travelling 
with a false firman ;* my janissary has be(m punished in the summary way of 
a Turk, and I must submit to whatever they please to do to myself; the Elchi 
Ihyfcaift protect a British subject in this remote place.* While engaged in 
these pleasant reflections, a joint-stool was brought in and set before mo, and a 
large metal tray laid on it, with a number of broad horn spoons, like shovels. 
I liad some vague notions of barbarian nations feeding people before they kill 
them ; and here was my last meal. 

The first course was a basin, the size of a cauldron, of pease-porridge, w'liicli 
was soon dispatched by the company; the next was a ^easo^ed substance, like 
macaroni ; and the last was a bowl of an acidulated liquor, the most grateful 1 
ever tasted. During the whole of the cutertainmciit, not a sound was uttered, 
nor was 1 ever asked to cat. But a man in a green turban, to mark his being 
a descendant of Mahomet, and wlio seejned the master of tlie feast, had his eye 
on me. When lie saw me relaxing with my spoon, lie said not a word ; hut he 
nudged the man next him with his elbow', and he liis neighbour, till it came round 
to me; and in this way I W'as pressed to eat more. A large bunch of grapes 
was fished up from the bottom of the last bowl, and held for a moment by the 
Turk in the green turban ; it was then passed on to me, without any one helping 
himself, and laid on the tray before me; and it seemed a part of the ceremonial 
of the entertainment. When every thing was removed, I was presented with a 
cup of coffee, and a pipe ; but having declined them, one of the company laid 
tlic side of bis head on his hand, intimating that I should go to sleep ; I drew my 

• Faaspoit, or safe-conduct, granted by the authoiities to travellers. t Ambassador. 
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cloak over me as 1 was bid, and when I awoke in the morninfi^, I found live 
company still sitting round me, smoking as before 1 fell asleep. The horses 
were now brought to the door, and my hosts departed as silently as they entered, 
without asking remuneration, or seeming to expect even thanks. I afterwards 
found that my friendly Turks were the voivode and principal men of the village, 
wlu), being informed that I was a stranger and a Frank with a firman, had given 
me an entertainment; and the man who drew his hand across his throat, had 
intimated tliat Hasan had gone to get himself shaved and dressed for dinner. 
Tiiere was something singular in their taciturn hospitality, but the kindness of a 
Turk is divested of all pretension ; it is rude, but cordial, wlienever it is offered.” 

At the town of Rodosto, the same writer says: — 

“ The Khans for travellers here are of a most enormous size, some of them, 
apparently, as large as Westminster Hall, and resembling it in appearance; an 
open edifice, with a high roof, su])p()rted on naked walls, unbroken by any object. 
Some of them contain two or three hundred liorscs, or camels, which appear like 
mice ranged round tlio floor below.” 

Hut the khanjhis, or keepers of the Khan, must not tlicmselvcs he passed over 
williout a word of mention. They are usually keen-witted, crafty, intelligent 
men — the very focus of all the news and gossip of the city ; chartered rascals, 
moreover, who will cheat every one to his face wlu) has any thing to lose, and 
against whom every one is coiisecpiently on his guard ; but who are at the same 
time so true to the trust reposed in them, tliat the goods of tlic merchants, how- 
ever valuable, are never violated when once placed in the charge of tlie khanjhi, 
who will die at his post rather than suffer even a suspicious eye to rest upon them. 

There is a certain foppery about the khanjhi of a first-rate Caravanserai ; he 
wears his turban with an air, carries his cliiboiKjue between the second and tliird 
fingers of liis right band, and fl()urishe.s a tusbee in bis left, as though it had 
never any other employment than tliat of coquetting with tlie heads of tlie 
chaplet; altliough his well-worn slippers, and the weather-stained folds of his 
dress, tell a tale of more active and useful occupations. 

The khanjliis are universally patient and good-humoured, and from living 
constantly among strangers, are much less prejudiced in favour of their own 
habits and mannens than most of their countrymen; though they evidently 
consider the mere visitors to tlie establisliment as decided intruders, interfering 
with the comfort and seclusion of their tenants, and trammelling them in their 
business; and consequently receive the parting hack.shh'h* of the stranger with 
a grim satisfaction wondronsly amusing. 
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Altogether, could tlie wandering European make the acquaintance of a khanjhi 
in every Eastern city that he visits, without being compelled to make that of the 
Khan itself, he would enjoy a novel and interesting phase of society, totally 
distinct from all that he had left behind him in the far west. 


VOKT HKIL-GOROD, 

os THK BOSPHORUS. 

“ Wlioro th«* Rosphor’s lovely watcr\ 

Ail palace llni-u IVom sea to scea.” 

N. P. Wfi Lis. 

The fortress of Beil-Gorod, which forms tin* subject of the accompanying 
sketch, is situated immediately opposite to the Jouchi Dajhi, or Giant’s Grave. 
It is in the most eflicient state of any of the double Ime of forts bristling the 
shores of the Bosphorus; and is frequently visit(*d by Sultan Mahmoud, who, 
during the summer months, occasionally spends whole days at Beil-Gorod, 
whither he repairs in his gilded barge, attended by a train of Pashas and Beys 
in their graceful caiques, sweeping along the channel like a flight of swans. 

It is a singular and beautiful sight to watch the action of the rowers in the 
larger beats, or gall('}'s, pulling six or eight pairs of oars, as, clad in a uniform 
dress composed of wliite silk shirts with loose open sleeves, cotton drawers of 
extreme width, and small red caps scarcely covering the crown of their shaven 
heads, they bend to the long sweep of the pliant oars with an action as symme- 
trical as though it were produced by macliinery, and increa.se their speed to the 
utmost stretcli, when two rival boats are striving for the lead, — while on every 
occasional rcucoufre witli (!a(*Ii other on the same course, the foremost boat 
makes it a point of honour not to lose* iis j)Iace ; the rowers voluntarily exerting 
their strength and skill in mimic legattas of perpetual recurrence. The caiques 
thcmse'ves are beautiful; long and narrow, with high prows glittering with 
gilding, and raised sterns, where the attendants sit behind their employers, who 
occupy the bottom of the boat, wliich is always luxuriously carpetted and 
cushioned, the build of the caique not admitting of transverse seats, even did 
the habits of the Osmanli favour them: and thus they skim along upon the 
ripple like wild birds; or hound over the ” Devil’s current” with the assist- 
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ance of the yelik, or towing-rope, which is flung on board by persons who gain 
a subsistence in assisting the labouring boats through the whirling eddies, where 
the oars of the boatmen cannot avail. A small silver coin, its amount depending 
on the liberality of the traveller, repays this service ; and the Sheitan Akindessi 
once passed, the oars are resumed, the yelik cast off, and the freed caique again 
shoots forward like an arrow. 

There is probably no boat in the world so thoroughly elegant — the canoe of 
the Indian, the gondola of the Venetian, even the antique classical-looking bark 
of the Arab, beautiful as it is, must yield the palm to the fairy boats of the 
Bosphorus. 

The situation of Beil-Gorod is very fine, as it commands the entrance of the 
Bosphorus from the Euxine ; and every vessel bound from the Sea of Storms” 
to the Golden City necessarily passes before it, producing a constantly varied 
panorama full of movement and interest. The Jouchi Daghi frames in the 
picture on one side, sobering its tints, and recalling the tradition of its former 
occupant, who, if he did not actually sit upon a rock, and bob for whales,” 
was, according to the legend, quite able to have done so, had he wished it; 
while in the other direction the ** ocean-stream,” winding between its romantic 
shores, stretches away far as the eye can reach, now lost behind some wooded 
height, now seen again beyond it, imtil earth and water, bay and mountain, 
become blent in one pure glittering purple, and are lost amid the horizon. 


THE AQUEDUCT OF BAGHTCH^l-KEUI. 


Closed be the eye which coldly has behold 
The long>enduring monuments of old, 

Nor read upon their proud and hoar decay 
A lesson tp the vanity, which, based 
Upon the empty follies of to-day, 

Lets all the soul’s best feelings run to waste. — MS. 


Allusion has already been made to this fine old aqueduct, which spans the 
beautiful meadow above BuyukderS with its lofty arches. The view from it is 
singularly lovely, and very extensive; valley and mountain, land and water, 
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waste and forest, are spread out on a,!! sides in noble combination ; while the deep 
stillness of the spot gives a sublimity to the landscape which must be felt to be 
understood. 

There is a season called by the Turks Patlwjam Melktem^ a time in autumn 
remarkable for producing a particular species of gourd, v»’hen a north-east wind 
invariably sets in, and the Black Sea, violently driven against the western shore, 
sends forth a low and solemn moaning like the continuous voice of human agony. 
The effect of this awful diapason from the aqueduct of Baghtche-Keui is 
thrilling, — one long wail of woe fills the air — while the wild waves, hurled against 
the rotks at the mouth of the Bosphorus, carry upon their crests the foaming 
banner of destruction, warning from their vicinage the daring bark which would 
essay the entrance of the Boghaz. At this period dense banks of fog are packed 
against the rocks, and the whole line of coast presents one mass of heavy uniform 
obscurity ; rendering a passage, at all times sufficiently perilous, almost impos- 
sible: the entrance is flanked by two bold and abrupt promontories, crowned 
with light-houses, and known as the Phanaraki Points. A small village is 
situated near each of these beacon-towers : and at no great distance stand two 
of the channel-fortresses, strikingly defined against the dark green rocks on which 
they are built. 

Between the two promontories, but considerably on the European side of the 
Boghnz, stands one of the Symplegades; the other is at a considerable distance, 
quite within the Euxine, and very close to the shore. Dr. Walsh, who visited 
this latter, gives the following very graphic and interesting account of it : — 

We landed with some difficulty, the great swell rising nearly half way 
up the rock, and threatening to throw our light skiff on the ledge of some 
precipice. It stands about half a mile from the light-house point of the European 
shore, just within the Black Sea. It consists of a rocky eminence, twenty or 
thirty yards in height, and two or three hundred in circumference. On the 
summit is a very beautiful circular pedestal of pure white marble and fine 
sculpture. It is four feet three inches in height, and two feet seven inches in 
diameter ; round it is a rich festoon of flowers, supported on bulls* heads, with 
stars between the folds. It is of superior workmanship, and seems to have been 
sculptured at an era when the arts were cultivated ; but of its origin, date, or 
name, there is nothing certain ; even its shape is not agreed on. The Byzantine 
historian, Dionysius, says the Romans erected a fane on this rock, and hence 
it is called * the Altar.* Whatever might have been its original destination, 
it was latterly appropriated to another use ; this is the opinion of Gillius, who 
saw it in 1545. There stood upon it a Corinthian column, and the monument 
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obtained the name of ^ Pompey’s Pillar,’ by which it is sometimes known, 
I'here was a vague tradition that he had erected it after his victory over 
Mithridates, whose kingdom of Pontus was close beside, on the coast of Asia. 
He named a city on the coast, built by that monarch, ‘ Pompeiopolis but there 
is no historical record of erecting a column ; and Pompey has lost the reputation 
of this pillar, as well as of that at Alexandria, which it now appears was raised 
to Dioclesian. When Touriiefort visited the rock in 1700, he saw the pillar, 
twelve feet in length, but it has now disappeared. On the summit (^f the 
pedestal which remains, are four s<piare apertures sunk into it, and they seem to 
have been intended to fasten on* the top some other object. There is now no 
inscription, or trace of it, except some modern scribbling of travellers who have 
visited the spot; the earliest I could find was dated 1623. This beautiiul piece 
of sculptuiv', on the summit of so remote and solitary a rock, is a very striking 
object, and strongly contrasted with the rude wildness of every thing about it. 

The substance of which the rock is formed seems an extraordinary compo- 
sition. It is a kind of breccia, of various coloured lava, trap, basalt, and 
limestone, intersected by veins of agate, or chalcedony, of considerable extent. 
It seems, in fact, an agglomeration of lictcrogencous substances, fused togetlurr 
by the action of intense fire. But the colour most predominant is blue or dark 
green, arising from the prescaicc of some metallic oxide. This has conferred 
upon the roc'ks their comparatively modern name: when they w'ere no longer an 
object of terror, and ceased to crush ships between them, they lost their first 
appellation, and were called from their hue, Cyaiiean, a property wdiicli remains 
to tin's day.”*)" 

Ill a season of storm, such as wo have endeavoured to describe, the ear of the 
wanderer lingering at Baglitche-Keui is more thralled tlniii the eye; for it is 
only when the lightning shimmers for an instant on the foam-crested waves by 
wliich the rocks are girdled, that the sublimity of the scene can be discerned, — 
when the “vexed Symplegadcs” are battling with the billows, and the dark 
coast casts back the watery charge witli a moan of thunder, as though it mourned 
over the devastation which might be borne onward upon the wild and reckless 
storm-waves. The aqueduct should be visited at a more genial season, for its 
wide sweep of prospect to be fully enjoyed. 

The valley of Buyukdere is the largest glen on the European shore of the 
channel, extending for five or six miles, and boasting its historical interest as 
well as its picturesque beauty ; for here it was, in a flower-laden meadow of 
about a mile in width, that the doughty Godfrey de Bouillon encamped his 
• Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 2. t Walsh’s Residence at Constantinople, vol. i. pp. 282, 283. 
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Crusaders in the year 1097, wlicii they were on their way to the siege of Micjea, 
— a reminiscence whicli is often renewed by the sight of Turkish tents on the 
same spot; the meadow of Buyukdere being a favourite resort of the Sultan, 
who in the summer months repairs tliither to witness wrestling matches, the 
exercise of the jereed^ and other athletic games performed in the open air. 

Near the centre of the valley stands a platanus of enormous size, which is con- 
dered to be probably the largest in the world. It measures forty-seven yards 
in circumference near the root, and it is asserted that its branches overshadow 
a circular extent of upwards of four hundred feet. The enormous trunk is 
divided into fourteen stems, the forks of several being now hidden by the soil 
whicli has accumulated above them, while others arc distant as much as seven 
or eight feet from the earth. One has been broken off at an immense heiglit, 
and another is entirely hollow, apparently from fire, and is frequently used by 
the goat-herds as a refuge during storms. 

Perhaps no platanus ever sung by tlic ancients, honoured by the admiration 
of an Emperor, haunted by the philosopher and the patriot, or nourished by the 
Anacreontic libations of Homan revellers, deserved immortality more fully than 
that of Buyukdere. A French naturalist has conjectured that it must have 
existed more than two thousand years ; yet still its gigantic branches spread far 
and wide, garlanded with ftiir fresh leaves, and its sturdy boughs rebound from 
tlie pressure of the tempest-wind which sweeps over them in its fury, witli all 
the firm free vigour of eternal youth : generations pass away — the infant rises 
into tlie boy — the boy strengthens into the man — manhood withers into old age — 
and the grave closes over the dead : — another race succeeds, and yet another, 
and another; while the same tree lives on, hale, and green, and flourishing, 
mocking at poor mortality, and weaving a new web of beauty with every 
elianging season. The triumph of man’s strength and of man’s ingenuity, the 
stately aqueduct of Baghtche-Kcui, still stands indeed, and has also endured 
throughout its weary centuries; but like all man’s works it is perishable and 
imperfect. The ponderous masonry is loosened and displaced — the surfocc of 
the stone is corroded by the tooth of time, and the action of tlic atmosphere — 
lichens and caper-plants have rooted themselves amid the interstices of the 
building ; and while the platanus bursts out into fresh youth with every coming 
spring, each revolving year renders the human monument more weak and hoar 
and writes upon its gigantic arches the characters of decay. 
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•Ti» the resort of public men ; the haunt 
Of wealthy idlers; and the trysting-place 
Of such as have no home to indicate. 

A place where each may come and go at will, 

Tliink his own thoughts, pursue his own affairs, 

Or fling his ore of feeling and of sense 

Inti) the common crucible. MS. 


Even as the English have their tavern^ the Frencli their restaurant^ and the 
Portuguese their estralagem^ so have the Turks their Coffee-Kiosque — the 
rendezvous alike of the idle and the exhausted — of the man of pleasure who 
lives only for self-indulgence, and the man of business who reluctantly snatches 
an liour of relaxation from the all-absorbing toils of commerce. What the 
public baths are to the women of Turkey, the public coflcc-houscs are to their 
lords — the head-quarters of gossipry, and news, and enjoyment — where every 
passing event is canvassed, and weighed, and judged; and time is suifered to 
slide by as carelessly as though it might one day be redeenmd. 

In the villages, the CofTce-Kiosques are erected in pleasant shady nooks, where 
the maples shed a glory and a grace over the hamlet, (for these are never wanting 
in a village on the lk)sphorus ;) and where, with the leaves above their heads, 
canopiec^ by the bright blue sky which peeps in among them as if to lend them 
an added beauty, and the “ ocean-stream” llowing at their feet, the placid and 
nature-loving Moslems inhale the fragrance of the chihouqiie, and drain their 
tiny cups of scented mocha. But in the city, few arc the collee-kiosques which 
can boast better shade than that of the deeply projecting roof of the building, 
wliicli, flung boldly forward several feet from the walls of the house itself, serves 
to shelter the open terrace that stretches along each side of the edifice ; and this 
terrace, furnished with wide seats, on which the visitor can lounge at ease, forms 
the nearest approach to out-of-door enjoyment compatible with their situation. 

The Coffee-Kiosque chosen by the artist for his sketch, is that of Fieri Pasha, 
near the Arsenal, and overlooking the harbour — a position eminently calculated 
to render it popular. The moving panorama which it commands, is a perpetual 
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source of interest ; and tlie bi'c'eze eoinos softly from the sea of Marmora, witli 
freshness and perfume on its wing. 

The amusements provided, or rather customary, at these places of resort, are 
numerous, but seldom eommeneo before noon, the morning passing listlessly 
away in the gossipry of which mention has already been made. They consist 
principally of music, (the performers being usually young Jews,) improvvisation, 
matches at tric-trac, and an ('xhihilion somewhat resembling a magic-lantern 
in eileet, though not in |)rin(‘iple ; the mover of the puppets occupying an 
angle of the apartment screeiu'd olf, and presenting a front coveri'd with muslin 
stretched over a frame, against which the puppets are pressed, to exhibit their 
grotesque antics. Their petdurmance is accompanied by the ceaseless recitative 
of the exhibitor, who must be a decided humourist, if not a genuine wit, to 
judge by the elfect of his oration. The 'Fiirks are too widl-bred, and too self- 
possessed, to indulge in the boisterous laughter which is often elicited by a clev(‘r 
mime in Europe; but the low quiet chuckle, and the hand ])assed slowly and 
complacently over the beard, proclaim their thorough appreciation of the attempt 
to amuse them : nor is the mountebank backward in deciding on the precise 
moment in which the richest harvest may bo reaped; for no sooner has he 
secured tbe good-will of his audience by a burst of humour, and excited their 
curiosity by a mystery, than forth he pops from his concealment with a little 
metal basin in his hand to levy contributions; and this ceremony is repeated 
several times during the evening. 

The Improvvisatori generally accompany themselves on a rude sort of guitar, 
which they twang most unmercifully, as they pour forth their lays of love, or 
their tales of tradition, in a heavy, monotonous, sleep-inspiring drawl, never 
seeming themselves to beconu! inspired by their subject; while their hearers, 
ai)parently quit(? insensible to the soporific medium through which the legends 
arc conveyed, frequently betray extreme emotion as they listen, grasping the 
hilts of the handjars* in their girdles, setting their teeth firmly, clenching their 
fingers rigidly upon their palms, and drawing their breath liard, as though their 
respiiation were impeded. 

The Hebrew music already mentioned comprises several performers, and the 
instruments are commonly a small Arab drum, two or three bad ginlars, and a 
tambourine ; these are relieved by the voices of the younger boys, which are 
g(merally very thin and shrill, and they sometimes accompany their songs with a 
heavy languishing movement — a (!aricature of the graceful dance; of the Harem. 

That some of these establishmeiils, however, not only emulate, but even 
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exceed in luxury and magnificence the most costly and fashionable European 
“ Clubs,” vve have the evidence of Mr. St. John, (no mean authority on oriental 
subjects,) who thus describes one visited by himself during a season of high 
festival : — 

We now proceeded to the coffee-house of Kodjia Ben Lolo, near the great 
Ilnmmams^^ the approaches to which were so crowded, that it was with much 
difficulty we found our way in. This establishment, which is on a grand scale, 
corresponds in a great measure with our ideas of Oriental splendour. Erected, 
like a caravanserai, about a spacious quadrangular court, it contains an infinite 
number of magnificent rooms, paved with marble, and furnished with superb 
divans of crimson velvet, bordered with gold fringe a foot deep. The windows 
are glazed, if one may so speak, with large panes of gypsum, -j* gorgeously painted 
in various colours; and in the midst of the principal apartment, an elegant 
marble fountain, constantly playing, maintains an agreeable freshness in the air. 
None but opulent Turks frequent this establishment, the expense of the enter- 
tainment being considerable. 

Small brazen censers, placed on the summit of pyramidal llowcr-stands, and 
constantly burning, filled the apartment with the perfume of sandal-wood, 
benzoin, and wood of aloes, intermingled with the rich odours of Indian myrtle, 
jasmine, and other rare or sweet plants.”;}; 

In establishments, such as the one here described, the most rare and costly 
coftbe and tobacco is served to the guests, by the owner of the house ; but in the 
common run of Coffee-kiosques, each individual brings his own tobacco in a small 
bag, which he carries amid the folds of the shawl that he wears about bis waist, 
or, should he have adopted the new costume, in his bosom. A brazier, full of 
heated charcoal, stands in the apartment, and the stranger is no sooner seated, 
and has filled his chibouque, (two almost simultaneous operations,) than the 
cafejhe seizes a small 11 /e coal in a pair of iron pincers, and deposits it on the 
summit of the tobacco. When the customer has smoked a few long whiffs, he 
calls for coffee, which is made over another and larger brazier, and handed to 
liim in its minute cup of porcelain, standing in a metal zarf ;\\ and tlie few paras 
which, on departing, are paid for the coffee, are considered a sufficient compen- 
sation to the attentive cafcjlie for his house-room, his goblets of clear cool 

• Public Baths. 

+ The art of painting on glaw, or gypsum, is practisetl in great perfection at Cairo. 

t rales of the Ramad'hnn, by J. A. St. John, Ksq. 

H The zarf is a small stand, shaped like an egg-cup, and of about the same size. 
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water, and his exhausted cliareoal, as well as for the article for which they 
profess to pay. 

There is a marked difFereiie(‘ in tlie nuTliod of smoking pursued by the upper 
class of Turks and that practised by the poorer orders. The wealthy and fasti- 
dious Effendi fills the bout/aka* of his chibojiquci with the mild and costly 
tobacco of Salonica, which he inhales, until round the edges of the bowl a circle 
of white ash is formed, which rises buoyantly ftoin the superincumb(*nt morsel 
of heated charcoal, when he immediately empties tln^ hondakuy and flings the 
exhausted weed away, for its aroma has them perished, and the tobacco, to a 
connoisseur, has become worthless ; while the boatmen and mechanics smoke the 
strong, coarse produce of Latakia, evcni to the last fnignumt. There are other 
varieties of the “ scented wocxl” imported from the Crimea, Ormus, Circassia, 
and different parts of the East, but the two already (pioted arc by far the most 
popular, and the most extensively consunu'd. 

There were, formerly, establishments at Constantinople, called Teriarki 
Tcharchi, or opium-houses, but these exist no longer ; they werp conducted 
on the same principle as the Coffee-Kioscpies ; but in the Teriarki dVharchi, 
the comparatively innoxious use of tobacco was accompanied by that of 
opium, which was handed from guest to guest, made up into pills. One of 
them, no longer appropriated to its original purpose, but rapidly mouldering 
to decay, may still be seen in the neighl)ourhood of the Moscpic of Soli- 
iTianic^ It differs in nothing from a common coffee-house, save in its extent, 
which is considerable ; and the miserable victims to this singular vice, *so pain- 
fully described by the llarou dc Tott, iieaily a hundred years ago, are fortunately 
no longer to be seen, as tlie use of opium is now considered disgraceful by tlie 
Turks; and an individual addicted to its use, is regarded as that almost obsolete 
animal, a sot, would be among ours(‘lv('s. 

The motive of such of the population as still adhere to this disgraceful prac- 
tice in private — a practice n'probated by the respectable portion of the 
community, and formally forbidden by the government, is, as they express it, to 
77mkc kef; a plirase i^erfectly untranslatable, but winch would seem to mean tlie 
creation of a species of unnatural but pleasurabhi excitement, unconnected with 
any physical exertion, as kef may be made where the person under the operation 
of the drug lies quietly on bis cusliions, wrapped in a sort of drowsiness indicative 
of no emotion whatever to the look(‘rs-on ; altbougb it is asserted that there are 
frequent cases where the effects of tlie would be well worthy the attention 
of any oriental police-oflicc. 

• Bowl of red clay, frequently gilt, and always beautifully formed. 
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llic habit of opium-eating, is, however, rapidly declining among the Turks. 
Denounced by the government, despised by the bulk of the population, and only 
practised by the dissipated and the depraved, it will probably soon cease to exist 
altogether ; while the legitimate Coffee- Kiosque, quiet, orderly, and moderate, 
is as essential a feature of the country as the Mosque, the Khan, or the 
Tcharchi. 


THK BOSPHORUS. 


The chain is forged, the web is wrought. 

Woven of memory and thought; 

And to myself each link is set 
Alike witli fondness and regret. 

Oil ! could I only call to view 
Each scene in its own fairy hue. 

And the same brightness that it wore 
For me, on Bosphor's lovely shore, 

'I’he eye, in lingering o’er my line. 

Would see the gilded nimaret shine, 

'Pracc the stem mountain’s lofty peak. 

Bound onward with the swift caique. 

And count the tliousand glories o’er 
Of either palace*girdlcd shore ; 

Spell-bound by thy bright witcheries. 

Fair city of the Triple seas ! MS. 

Ere I take my leave of the reader, whom I have endeavoured, in conjunction 
with Mr. Bartlett, to interest in one of the most glorious portions of the earth, 
I cannot deny myself the gratification of once more addresfing him in my own 
proper person. 

In the volume which is now nearly completed, space was not permitted to me 
for mention of many things on which it would have been a pleasure to expatiate ; 
nor have I made an effort towards this self-indulgence. The work is a purely 
descriptive one, and I have followed the talented artist wheresoever he has led 
me, and have found him no inefficient guide. Together we have visited mosques, 
wandered in burial-places, clombe mountains, and glided over the sun-lighted 
Bosphorus: and there were times when such a pilgrimage would have been 
deemed no trifling undertaking ; but Steam has now annihilated both time and 
space ; and we can only hope that our pictorial and literary pictures may induce 
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lilt; traveller on liis suininer trip to Palmyra, Balbok, or Jerusalem, not to 
overlook in his haste the lair city of Byzantium. 

Snatches of exquisite poetry have fri;qiiently been written on the subject ot 
the Bosphorus; from the days of Lady Alary Wortley Alontague to our own, 
every pilgrim-bard has wooed the glorious “ocean-stream” in wSong — every 
traveller has freely offered to it the meed of bis admiration ; yet still 1 feel 
convinced that those wlio know it only by verse and story cannot form a correct 
or adequate idea of its peculiar beautic's. The description of one tourist gives 
a balloon view of the wdiole channel, sweeping it from tlu; haixine to tin* Sea ol’ 
Alarmora, levelling mountains, prostrating forests, and making curved lines 
straight; while an eminent French travcdler and litcratcur, in an eloquent and 
idegant burst of imaginative genius, setting 1‘act at defianci', removes sonn; of 
tlie windings of the Strait, and enlarges the range of vision witli true poetic 
license, in order to present a more ricli and animated tableau at a single coup 
(VieHj instead ot distinguishing the series of points in keeping with tlu; original. 
This bold and energetic style of verbal jiainting may produce a powerful 
picture, well calculated to impress the mind of the reader, but it by no means 
does justice to its subject, for the surpassing beauty of the Bospliorus is its 
exquisite variety. History and fable go hand in hand, walking over its waters, 
a!id awakening pleasant memories of the past ; but it lu'eded not tlu'se addi- 
tional incitements to admiration, for nailin' has woven so powerful a spell about 
its shores tliat the present scarcely asks the prchtige of tlic past. The lividiest 
creations ot the iancy are not likely to be disap])ointed on the spot ; and hence 
there is no reason why (‘ven tiie most enthusiastic tourist should oviurharge 
tlu; colouring, or aim at additional ornament in grouping the details. 

The true charm ot the Bosphorus, as I have already remarked, lies in its 
endless variety ol perspective : it is like a garland, woven by the hand of beauty, 
of which eacli blossbm is brighter than tlu' last; not a rock, not a tree;, not a 
tower, could be displaced without injury to the whole. Rival castles, looking each 
upon tlu* other from the shores of Europe and of Asia, stand on the nearest 
point of approach between the two coasts, and seem at one interval to close the 
entrance of the channel ; but, as tin* rapid caique starts onward, they yield to 
laughing groves, and painted palaces, and liamlets scattered along the lip of tlu* 
water, and mirrored in the waves; and tlie beautiful curve is lost only to be 
succeeded by another, and am a her. At almost every boat’s length the vista 
change's, and presents new combinations; inlets and glens at intervals peeping 
out in their ph'asant greenery, break the rigid outline of the rocks; valleys, such 
us even Rasselas might liave loved to dw’cll in, siudded with trees to the very edge 
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of the current which their branches overhang, arc sheltered hy the woods on tlie 
sloping sides of the adjacent Innghts — the cypress and pine letaining throughout 
the year their deep perpetual green, and the brighter foliage ever shifting under 
the breeze, and wearing new shapes and hues as it sweeps over them. 

A range of populous villages, composed of party-C(doured houses, intermingled 
with trees and gardens, and handsome ir.iinsions backed hy lofty hills, extends 
for about twtdvc miles on either shore; the finest sites being occupied by the 
palaces and kiosques of the court, either erected or embellished by the present 
Sultan, with their bright fa9ades and fanciful parapets glittering in the sun-light ; 
while numerous private villas are interspersed among them, always gaily and 
fancifully painted wlieii belonging to a Turk, and in sober grey or lead-colour 
when tenanted hy an Armenian or a Greek, Christians not being permitted to 
use any other colours on the exterior of their dwellings ; while the house's of 
the Jews are invariably black. These villas frequently have terraces, formed into 
parterres and flower-beds, cut in the face of the precipitous rocks, and leading 
hy winding steps to the jiretty kiosepie, or pavilion, j)itched like an eyrie on 
the cliff above ; others have gardens laid out along the banks of the channel, 
whose rose-wreaths, suspended from the walls, almost drop into the current ; 
wliile tlieir fading blossoms, scattering their loosened petals on the tide, freight 
it as with a fleet of fairy barks! 

One Imperial Kiosque, perelicd on the apex of a cone-like rock on tlie Asiatic 
coast, about midway of the strait, is a very conspicuous ohjc'ct. From below 
it appears as though it covered the whole summit of the height; not a tree breaks 
its beautiful Grecian outline as it stands out iu strong relief against the intense 
blue of the sky, and it is very appropriately called the “ Kiosqvu} of the Sun.” 

It has been said tliat travellers should never set foot in the city ol* Constan- 
tinople, in order not to dispel by unsightly contacts in its mean and narrow streets 
the glorious illusion of the spectacle from the waters. Tins assertion is hyper- 
fastidious, and must have emanated from a mind totally unable to aj.prcciatc tlie 
treasures to which those str(*ets conduct. Should the Tchernherle Tasch remain 
unvisited because the unsavoury lanes in its vicinity arc disagreeable to traverse? 
Should the Palace of Belisarius be avoided bcc.uise Jews burrow among the 
ruins? Should the Mosques, the Khans, the Tcharchi, and tlie Serai, continue 
unexplored, because the wandering Sybarite cannot walk to them over rose- 
leaves? Surely some sacrifice may well be made in order to insure a pilgrimage 
round the old, ivy-clad, historical walls of Byzantium, or a glance into one of its 
stately Mosques — some annoyance undergone to obtain an opportunity of studying 
the national character, and judging of the iiational manners. 
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The most celebrated view in IIk^ environs is that from tlie Burlgnrlhu Dnghi, 
bcliind Scutari, overlooking the Marmora, the city, tlie harbour, and the whole 
line of coast in the direction of Asia Minor; but, by ascending some other peak 
a few miles from the shore, the obli(juc and narrow strait of the Bosphorus may 
be traced in all its windings, until (rnninislu‘d in appearance to a mere meadow 
rivulet; while at eacli extremity of the horizon, seemingly linked together by 
this silver chain, the Euxinc and the Ih-oponlis spread their broad w^aters. 

A ramble over the mouutaiu-height.s of the Asian coast is delicious; the pure 
cool wind comes lovingly to your cheek, untainted by oikj touch of earth ; and 
the silence is unbroken, save by the shrill whistle of the shepherd, and the 
responsive bark of his trusty dog; the call of the goat-herd to his truant flock; 
the short keen stroke of the woodcutter; or, frequently, the rustic of a pdieasant 
springing from the co[>s() beside you, rather startled than alarnu-d, and sailing 
away in all his primitive glory and wildness, such as he is still found in his 
native w’oods of the Phasis. 

The Bosphorus wears the most animated appearance early in June, when the 
trees are in full foliage, and every leaf is redolent of life, ere the lieats have 
withered the herbage, and wdicii a light southerly wind is wafting hundreds of 
vessels up the strait towards the Black Sea, the inner ti(‘rs almost touching the 
house's with their spars; while all the canines are plying busily between the city 
and the village's on the channel, laughter is ringing out on the ch'ar air, roses 
blossoming along the banks, and the waters are bue)yant with life and motion, 
and adding to the magic of tlio landscape. 

But to b(^ S('eu ill all its beauty, it should be' lookeel upon by moonliglit. 
Then it is that the occupants of the spacious mansions which ove'rhang its 
W'aters enjoy to the fullest perfection the niagnificence of the scene around 
them. Tlie glare of noonday reveals too fully the colours of the picture, and 
the garish sun witlicrs as it shim's; while the (h'cp, puv;)le, star-cncrnstcd sky, 
the pure moonlight, and tlie holy quie't of evening, lend to it, on the contrary, 
a mysterious indistinctness which doubles Its attraction. 

The inliabitaiU.s of the capital are conscious of this fact; and, during the 
summer months, when they occupy (lu'ir marine villas, one of their flivonrite 
rccreati(ms is to scat themselves upon tlieir seaward terraces to enjoy tlic passing 
music of tlie caiques wliicli skim over the ripple, freiglited with amateur min- 
strels gliding from house to liouse, and warbling their good-night at each, to tlie 
accompaniment of a guitar ; or in listening to the evening hymns of the seamen 
on board tlie Italian and Greek vessels ancliorcd in the strnit ; amused at 
intervals by the rolling hy of a huge shoal of porpoises on their way to the 
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harbour, (wlierc they frequently abound,) gaiubolling in the moonlijrht, aud 
plunging among the waves with a sound like thunder ; while, in the distance, loom 
out the dark mountains of the Asian coast, casting their long dusky shadows far 
across the water ; and close beside them are the quivering summits of the tall 
trees on the edge of the channel, sparkling like silver, and lending the last touch 
of loveliness to a landscape, perhaps unparalleled in the world. 

The Bay of Naph'S — the fairest and most picturesque points of the 
Rhine — the approach to sea-seated Venice — the entrance of the Tagus — and 
the noblest portions of the Danube, liave each in turn been quoted as all- 
excelling, and unsurpassable in natural beauty ; but who that has anchored 
in the Golden Horn, just where beyond the shadow of the Guz-Couli, his 
eye could wander onward along the channel, will not at once yii'ld the palm 
to tin? “ rolling seas liotween tlie Bosphorus ?” 'rruly, the Bay of Na[)l(‘s boasts 
its vfdcanic mounf.'iin, which in sublimity must stand unrivalled; but it has not 
the freshness, the changefulness, the never-ending variety of the Golden Horn ; 
and it, moreover, wants the strait which renders the site of the Moslem city 
unique in its character. Tlie great G(‘nnan streams, noble and majestic as they 
may be, are devoid of those lovely breaks and varied vistas which render the 
Bos[)horus so beautiful, and divest it of all tameness and monotony; grandeur 
and softiu'ss vie with each otlier upon its banks; and it is, moreover, the swift 
oe('an-tide which flows between them, while tlie shores of the Danube and the 
Rhine arc' laved only by the waters of one of its humble tributaries. 

And now my pleasant task is ended. I have exhausted the artist’s portfolio, 
and I have nothing left to do, save to take leave of the reader, who has wandered 
with me in idea under the sunny skies of the fair East. 

I have said little — almost nothing, of the inhabitants of the City of the 
Sultan not because I could not have said much, very much, wliich might have 
gratified both them and myself, but Ix'cause the nature of the prt'semt work did 
not admit of my doing so; and it is only now, at the “ eh^vc'iith hour,” that I 
permit myself to remark, that the courtesy, kindness, and friendship, which I 
universally experienced from tlie natives of the country, and the veneration whicli 
I felt for their many virtues, tendi'd greatly to endear to my lu'art “The Beauties 
of the Bosphorus.** 
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— ■ Upon mine honour, 

T five yon Iron it. You are not to he taught 
Tliat you have many ein'inies, tliat know not 
Why they are so, hut, like to vilhe^e cur^ 

Hajk when their feilowa <lo.'’ 

IviNU IIknhy VI II. 


At this crisis, when both tlie political ami transition state of Turkc} rentier 
it a subject of more than usual importance to all who are intert'stecl in 
Oriental affairs, a work on tlie Bosphorus would be incomplete it wanting a 
record of tlio most remarkable peiiod of its inodtuai history, during the presence 
of the Ilussian expedition, which arHved upon its shores in behrnary, ISrnl; 
and this I am fortunately enabled to give through the kindness of a diplomattC 
friend who was resident at Constantinople at the time, and who obligingly 
luniisbcd me with the very interesting details. 

It was known tliat the Sultan had accepted tlie offer of Russian assistance, after 
having in vain ajiplied to France and England in the extremity to which lie was. 
driven by Meliemet Ali. Rut the design had been decidedly disapproved of 
in a grand council of his peojiK* and ministers, sumnioned to take it into consi- 
deration : — “ Were it the English, they might hid tlicin welcome; hut to invite 
tiie Muscovite in/idel, their hitter ami hereditary loe, was inadmissible ; they 
would rather leave the event to Providtuicc.” Not so judged the Sultan, who 
liad seen no reason to change his mind, llie battle oi Konia was his last cast, 
and had been lost; he had no army left, and the people would not fight in his 
cause; wliilst Jhrahiin, at the liead of Ids victorious troops, had advanced to 
within a fortnight’s march of tlie ca[)ital, and iiu'naced the throne. The order 
for relief from Russia had been despatched by the Envoy, under discretionary 
authority from his Court, and never been recalled ; a circumstance of which only 
n lew Europeans were aware, besides the parties to the ariaiigenicnt. Vaiious 
1 iimours on tlie subject were afloat, and the public in anxious suspense, when 
ail doubt was ended by the intelligence that tlie Russian fleet had appeared in 
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sight. Hearing the news, numbers of persons crowded the windows of the 
houses which commanded a view' of the passage from the Black Sea, whence they 
could discern one or two large ships already advanced within the channel, fol- 
lowed by several others, looming in the distance. The blue cross in a white 
field soon became visible, salutes were interchanged with the Turkish batteries, 
and, in another hour, a Russian squadron of seven line-of-battle ships was 
anchored at Buyukdere. 

Never before had a naval force visited these waters since they owned the 
sway of the Crescent, but what bore its emblem. A single frigate, or, occa- 
sionally, a two-decker, conveying an Ambassador, was admitted as a favour — 
their mission being regarded as a tribute to the sublime dignity of the Porte* 
Even the English, the heroes of the sea, and countrymen of Nelson, had, under 
Duckworth, ventured only in sight of the bristled walls of Starnboul, but not in 
reach of their cannon ; and the granite masses launched from the huge guns of 
the Dardanelles, had taken revenge on their return for their audacity in forcing 
an entrance. For nearly four centuries since its conquest from the Greeks, the 
Imperial City of Islamism had not bowed to the dominion of strangers. 

The Ghiaours, the fleet of tlie Muscov Ghiaours, arrived ! It seemed incre- 
dible to the astonished and bewildered Turks. They would not at first believe 
the assurances of eye-witnesses of the fact ; and numbers ascended the channel, 
and gazed on the ships, before they were fully satisfied. Ah ! where are our 
own that fought so manfully at Navarino?’* some exclaimed. Others, ‘‘ Why 
did we not make a stand in defence of our Sultan and country, when we might 
have squeezed like paste (as truly they could) the handful of infidels that crossi^l 
the Balkans with Dicbitch ?” Mehemet Ali was also a favourite with tlie 
populace, and they wished him success in order to keep out the Russians, with 
hopes of better fortune under his command. A Turkisli workman strinding by 
as their ships entered, cast one look at them, and then quietly resumed his 
labour, with the ejaculation, ** Zavali Mehemet Ali ycldizin caboul edemoz 
It was not your destiny, Mehemet Ali — your star would not permit. 

An encampment was ordered for the Russian troops on the liills, on the 
Asiatic side, above Uiikiar Skelcssi,* famous afterwards fur the treaty concluded 
there before their departure; but in the country, more noted for the delightful 
valley of the same name to which it is the landing-place. Mouravieff, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, was a bluff, uncouth Russian, who seemed indifferent 
to intercourse with strangers, and concerned only with his military duties, taking 
notice of no one but to give his orders and receive visitors of rank with a stiff, 
• Literally the Sultan’s pier, whence the plain in the vicinity is also called the Sultan's valley. 
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formal salute. He scarce felt at ease^ more than his soldiers^ as to what part they 
might have to act^ and how the inhabitants would endure their presence. Strict 
precautions were taken to keep the men within their lines, placed where not a 
hut or human being was to bo seen in their immediate neighbourhood ; and the 
ships in sight, not two miles distant, with which they could communicate. The 
Turks, however, suppressed their indignation, submitting to circumstances which 
they could not control, and considering that the strangers had come by the 
authority of their Sultan. Their national character, at times furious and ungo- 
vernable on sudden excitement, is tractable under command, and guided by 
calm discretion when they have time for reflection; and there is, perhaps, 
scarcely an instance of a people entertaining such a rooted animosity, and 
restraining it so completely, when thus placed in contact with the objects 
of their hate. 

The heights soon exhibited a novel and picturesque appearance, dotted over 
by the Russian encampment; and some regiments of Turkish guards, with 
their circular and blue tents, according to national usage, shortly after took their 
quarters a little below, in unwonted fraternity. The representatives of the other 
great powers, anxious to see the Sultan’s new allies dismissed as quickly as 
possible, made an arrangement in a few weeks to that effect. It was proposed 
by the French Ambassador, supported by the Austrian, under the guarantee of 
the former, that Meheraet Ali should accept the terms. Our minister, who was 
only ad interim^ of minor rank, and without instructions, also assisting in pro- 
moting a settlement. The compact, however, was rejected by Mehemet Ali, 
and disapproved of by the French government ; and although the basis was far 
more favourable to the Porte than that of the Convention of Kutaya afterwards 
concluded, as Adana and Tarsus were reserved, and Syria only ceded to the 
Egyptian chieftain, it was fortunate for the Sultan that the sailing of the expe- 
dition, if ever seriously intended at the time, did not then take place. A few 
days before that fixed for the purpose, news arrived of an event which caused its 
indefinite postponement, and superseded all diplomatic combinations. 

Smyrna, the second city in Turkey, with a population of 120,000 inhabitants, 
had withdrawn from its allegiance to the Porte, and under circumstances, notwith- 
standing the gravity of the change, perfectly ridiculous. Ibrahim’s detached 
parties had already assumed the command of Magnesia, another city, thirty miles 
distant ; and from thence, three individuals, the bearers of a pretended letter, with 
his sanction, presented themselves to the Governor of Smyrna, requiring him to 
abdicate in favour of a successor appointed by their Chief. The Egyptian 
General, who had agreed to an armistice until an answer should be received from 
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his father to the recent proposals, disavowed having sent the summons when called 
on for an explanation. It had, however, been immediately obeyed by the 
notables of Smyrna, who, when consulted on the occasion, judged submission to be 
the. most prudent course; and an intriguing personage of their own body, named 
Buladauli, who contrived the plot, was, without a dissentient voice, installed in the 
Government, like Sancho Panza in that of Barrataria. The customs and other 
branches of the revenue, of which he took possession, showed afterwards by the 
empty state of the money chests, deep traces of his ten days’ administration, for 
it lasted no longer. As soon as the matter came to be understood, orders were 
despatched by the Porte to the legitimate Governor to resume his functions. On 
the firman to that effect being read, the foreign Consuls, who, without instruction, 
liad judiciously declined to acknowledge the intruder, again hoisted their hags, 
his mock lordship decamped, and in the brief space mentioned, a second revo- 
lution took place as tranquilly as the first. No violence or disorder occurred on 
either occasion ; and the principals in the contrivance having sought Ibrahim’s 
protection, no other individual sufiered, either at tluit time, or since, the slightest 
molestation for having been its dupes. But the example must have been dan- 
gerous, perhaps contagious, at the capital, on the first shock, had the Sultan 
possessed no foreign support. It was at the option of England to have rendered 
him the service he then received from another power ; and we may regret to 
this day that our Government did not seize the opportunity of securing the 
lasting advantage to both countries to which it would have led. 

Further reinforcements for the fleet, and army next followed from Russia, 
accompanied by Count Orloff, as Ambassador Extraordinary, and invested with 
the supreme command by sea and land. Shortly before, in March, Lord Ponsonby 
arrived to fill his post, and, with his political associate and colleague, Admiral 
lloussin, the French Ambassador, saw with great dissatisfaction this increase of 
strength, and appearance of a prolonged sojourn. It was remarked that the Russian 
ships, in conveying the new troops to the camp, passed under their Excellencies’ 
windows at Therapia, making a sweep, as if for the purpose, before proceeding to 
the opposite side. A corvette, armed e7i Jlute, with her decks crowded, and a band 
playing, was particularly conspicuous in paying this compliment; one of the most 
unwelcome serenades to which Lord Ponsonby, a thorough anti-Russian in politics, 
had probably ever been treated. 

From the first entrance of the squadron, there had been abundant firing of 
salutes for distinguished visitors ; and in mutual courtesy between tlic flags of 
Russia and the Porte, every national anniversary receiving from both the like 
honours. But uow began the full roar ot cannon, till scarce an hour elapsed but 

Y 
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the whole lino of the channel rc-cchoed with the sound, and as much powder was 
expended cas might have sulliced to decide the fate of the empire in battle. When 
the fine season set in, w'itli calm, cloudless nigdits, the tones of the Russian sentiners 
challenge, mellow'ed in traversing the water to the European shore, fell on the 
car in the stillness with an cfiect not easy to describe. Again, on the morrow', 
recommenced tlic continuous discharge of artillery from the sliips and forts, as tlic 
Sultan, or other high personages, passed in state in their visits to the military 
stations. The stirring news and discussions of the day more seriously occupied 
the public mind amidst this joyous show of ceremony and cordiality between the 
Porte and its allies, since it was yet uncertain how the event miglit terminate for 
the country, and with whom the sovereignty would remain. From their warlike 
attitude on the lulls, where they wore making additional entrenchments and depots, 
it aj)pearcd that the danger for which the Russians had been summoned w\'is not 
past, or that they w'crc in no haste to depart. Suspicions were not w^anting that 
the temptation to keep possession waas too strong for them to resist. Put reserve 
aud distrust gradually gave way to more placid feelings and cheerful prospects; and 
Jkes and si)cctacles assumed tlieir w^onted gaiety. Some of the foreign ministers, 
wdio had liithorto declined visiting tlie camp, attended a grand review, w'hcrc it 
was announced that the Saltan wais to be present; and the whole diplomatic corps, 
invited by his special desire, came in full pomp to meet his Highness. 

He was received with due honours on landing by Count Orloff, and after con- 
sulting his pleasure, aidcs-dc-camp were sent olf at full gallop to form the troops 
immediately under arms, till then remaining at ease near tlieir posts. They were 
placed under the Sultan’s command fur the day, the Gcneral-iii-chief acting as his 
adjutant, and repeating the orders for the difierent manoeuvres, after they had been 
first submitted to his approbation. The Sultan, equipped in a splendid military 
cloak, the collar ornamented with diamonds, a surtout, light pantaloons, boots, with 
massive gold spurs, and a red fur cap, rode through tlic field on a noble Arab charger 
with the ardour of an accomplished horseman, and the air of a soldier, attended 
by Orloff and a numerous staff. All the expertness of Russian tactics was dls 
played, and men and oflicers decked in their best attire; the soldiers, having 
their mustachocs stiffened with grease, and their chests thickly padded. The 
evolutions, performed with due precision, presented notliing remarkable, with 
tlie exception of one manoeuvre, in which two battalions crossed eacli other s 
ranks by companies, each file spreading a little for the purpose, and the first 
battalion occupying the ground from which the former retired. A Russian officer, 
standing by, observed, that this manesuvre, which the Turks did not comprehend, 
had cost them dear in battle. It is, however, known in our army, and allows 
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any corps wliicli may be weakened or harassed in action, or whose services might 
be more cflcctivc at some other point, to be relieved by an almost instantaneous 
change, scarce requiring any additional space, and in no degree deranging tlie 
order of the line in bringing up the reserves. 

The extent of the valley afforded more than ample room for the excuciscs, and 
an immense concourse of spectators assembled, of both sexes and of every nation. 
The whole scene was, from the circumstances, exciting, far beyond mere parade, 
for the Russian force, stated to consist of fifteen thousand troops, appeared to 
have been far overrated when their camp was emptied ; and they had, moreover, 
brought with them but a single troop of Cossack cavalry, and a very slender 
train of light artillery. 

At the close of the review the Sultan received the staff and the members of 
the diplomacy in an adjoining kiosk, the same in wliich the treaty was after- 
wards signed. Ilis position was a trying one for a sovereign, as he stood in the 
midst of a foreign soldiery, whom he might consider as his masters, having 
accepted their protection against his own subjects. It was therefore expected 
tliat he would appear somewhat subdued on the occasion, — not such, howeveu’, 
was his bearing ; and never did he acquit himself witlx more eclat. Count Orlolf 
was very rcinaidvable during the ceremony of audience ; a fearless soldier, of 
massive stature, and renowned as one of the most powerful mc*n living for mus- 
cular strength, a noble and a courtier ; and, still more, he was the generalissimo 
and delegate of his Emperor, selected by him, and entrusted with unlimited 
powers for this important service ; but in the presence of Sultan ISIahmoud he 
seemed completely overcome by the commanding aspect of the Turkish sove- 
reign ; and his looks and attitude, in tendering his homage, bespoke that sort 
of submissivcncss and awo which he might himself iiisj)irc in liis own liiimblest 
dependents. It is tliis imposing, lofty air, accompanied by extreme energy of 
will, which has given to the Sultan the wonderful ascendant Jie possesses over 
the minds of all xvho surround liim. Those who have been accustomed to intcu*- 
coursc with royalty, and contact with the most distingxiished statesmen and geniuses 
of tlicir time, speak of the Moslem monarcli as the most remarkable person they 
have ever seen, beside whom every other individual sinks into insignificance. A 
stranger meeting him incognito^ would be struck by his appearance, as it denoting 
a more than common dignity ; and at times, the expression of liis countenance 
will cause an impression which none other could excite. His features are manly , 
though not regular, his checks being angular and prominent, and his complexion 
is flushed, when he is in exercise, as if from vigorous health. Ills person is a 
little above the middle size, neither spare nor corpulent, well-proportioned 
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except ill the logs, wliicli arc bent sliglitly inwards from the knee ; and his 
whole appearance much enhanced by a handsome jet beard, arranged and 
preserved with special care. In minute attention to his person and dress ho 
resembles George IV. ; but he is, both physically and mentally, more active than 
that monarclu Wliile flattered by the deference he inspires, and the observance 
of the forms of devotedness paid to absolute sovereignty in the East, he assumes 
no studious gestures, or aflectation of majesty. Regality is stamped by nature 
on his brow, animating every feature and every movement ; and even on that 
day, wlien surrounded by Russian ba3^onets, and his armies scattered in the 
field by a vassal — his spirit remained unciucnched — he was every inch a king !** 
Terms had, meanwhile, been made with Ibrahim, whose army was withdraw'ii 
froju Kutuya to Syria; and the Russians, who had only waited for the intelli- 
gence of his having retired within his own boundary, (piittcd the country a few 
weeks after the review. During their stay, they constantly remained twelve miles 
distant from Constantinople, which was not even in sight from their position ; and 
the precautions taken in keeping the men to their quarters, and the ])lacid temper 
of the iidiabitants, prevented any squabbles of the least consequence arising 
between tlicm. Their semi-barbarism was, however, constantly showing itself to 
strangers, in some shape or otlier. On one occasion, during an inspection of 
the troops, the Crowui Prince of Bavaria, a tall slim youth, >vas presented to the 
Sultan on the ground. As the concluding ceremony, a soldier of each regiment 
advanced singly to his Imperial Highness, and gave the history of his corps, 
recapitulating tlie actions in which it had acquired its honorary titles. No one 
offered to explain ; but the names of the places had almost all reference to cam- 
paigns in Turkey or Persia, wlumcc the Sultan could sufticiently understand the 
drift of an address, not calculated to revive in his mind any agreeable 
recollections. It appeared to me lliat the mortification was harsh and displaced, 
if designed to gratify Russian pride; or very bad Uiste if it were mere 
formality. The artificial step and starched attitude of the soldier in this piece of 
acting were highly amusing and ludicrous ; not a muscle of his boorish features 
clianged as he delivered his set speech ; after which he presented arms, turned 
round, and marched off with the same automaton strut. This rapidity was 
more conspicuous in a single individual than when the men were seen €fi masse, and 
proved how perfectly Russian discipline reduced them to mere living machines, 
guided by an instinctive impul e to obedience, the character for which this army 
is justly distinguished. So severe are tlie rules, and so rigidly arc they observed, 
that several of their sentinels perished at St. Petersburg, some years since, during 
an inundation of the Neva, from remaining at their post till submerged, when 
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they could liavo saved themselves on the first rise of the waters, by a prompt 
retreat, which they dared not attempt without receiving orders in the regular 
routine. 

One of the minor Perotc Diplomatists, who had gone en grande ienue to the camp 
at Unkiar Skclessi, had a soldier assigned to him, in coinj)liment, as his atten- 
dant in taking a survey. By this guide, who could only speak Russian, not a 
word of which the other understood, he was led round their quarters, obliged to 
listen to long unintelligible details, till his patience became exhausted, and he 
made some significant signs of a desire to depart. But he was a prisoner ; for 
the soldier, who had received orders to show and to explain to his charge every thing 
necessary, fulfilled his instructions to the letter, and detained liim for hours, to 
complete his office ; not sparing an item from the titles of the colonels, and the 
distinctions in the colours of each regiment or battalion, down to tlie calibre of 
a howitzer, and the mess in their kettles, which was not of the most savoury 
description, consisting of beans and other coarse vegetables, and sour crout, 
eaten with black bread, with the addition of an allowance of fresh meat twice 
a week. On this rude fare the men looked prim and hardy enough in their 
limbs, but dingy in their complexion, and stunted in size. 

One morning in the beginning of July, tlieir tents were struck ; ten tliousand 
troops, with their equipage, reimbarked, and their fleet advanced before evening 
to the head of the Bosphorus. A single vessel was reserved for Count OrlolT, 
who followed the next day, having been occupied to the last in the settlement of 
the secret treaty relating to the Dardanelles, which was signed on the Sth July, 
1833. The Russians came to the Moslem nation as friends, and might have 
left with the glory of generosity to\vards their ally, but for this act of rapacity, 
which emulated the prowess of a bird of prey leaving the marks of its talons on 
its vietim. Orloff had W'ell performed his mission in obtaining the consent of 
the Porte to the contract, of which it is believed he carried the draft in his 
pocket — giving to Russia the power she had not attempted to enforce, of 
closing or opening the passage for ships of war at her pleasure. Such was the 
General’s eagerness to arrive, under the apprehension that affairs might be 
already so settled as to thwart his object, that he flew* into a violent rage 
with the captain of the ship for losing some hoiiis* w'ay, by mistake, in making 
the Bosphorus, and he is stated to have knocked him dow^n on the quarter-deck. 
Their naval officers, nettled at this story being made public, denied the con- 
cluding circumstance, but admitted the remainder. Orloff had next a trial 
of pride, as well as temper, to undergo, which ho is not likely to have borne witli 
complacency. It happened that both Jiiinselfand Lord Ponsonby waited on the 
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Sultan the same dciy for their introductory audience ; and his Lordship learning 
that Count Orloff, who had preceded him to the palace, was to be honoured with 
the earliest reception, sent in a message that in such case he would quit the 
country without delivering his crcdt3ntials. They were of equal rank as am- 
bassadors, but the Britisli envoy asserted his riglit of precedence from priority 
of arrival at the capital, which regulates the etiquette, and carried his point, 
leaving the Count to pass the time as he best might, till the ceremony of his own 
])resentation was ended. 

Tlie legitimate line of the Orlofls is extinct, and the name is now borne by 
two natural nephews of the liimous Prince Orloff, the favourite of Catharine, 
and the leader in the conspiracy which deprived the Emperor Paul of his throne 
and life. Count Alexis, who tigured in the expedition, owes his honours and 
favour to the zeal whicli he displayed in supporting the reigning Emperor at the 
time of the insurrection at St. Petersburg, in December 18 j 2G, on his Maj(?sty’s 
accession to the tliroiie. The brother of Alexis, who had unhappily connected 
himself with the revolutionists, was said, by an English writer, to have obtained 
a remission of the severer part of his sentence ; but there is every reason to 
believe that he continued up to that very period an exile in Siberia, to expiate 
bis crime. Such is the diversity of fortune, and the extreme of summary rcwa'*d 
and punishment among Russian nobles of the same family at the present day, 

A stone, erected at the foot of their lines, near the sea, commemorates by 
simple inscription of dates in Turkish, the visit of the Muscovite forces to the 
Bosphorus ; no other vestiges of the event being now visible, save in the bare 
and .shorn aspect of the hills on which they were encamped; and, doubtlessly 
many a longing on their part did that visit excite for their permanent establish- 
ment in a land and climate, so superior to their own flat and icy regions. 
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The production of a new edition of this work has afforded an opportunity of 
increasing its attractions by the addition of several new engravings, illustrative of 
Scenery which lias obtained a notoriety in eonnection with the events of tlic 
present >var. Some of these plates have been introduced in different parts of the 
volumes — such, for instance, as The Dardanelles, The Balkans, Plains of Lower 
Wallachia, iSfap of the Black Sea, 8:c.; but as others have no topographical 
connection with the original series, it has become necessary to notice these 
respective localities in a short appendix. Our remarks must, from the nature of 
the work, 1)C limited to a few of the leading features of each plate. Before entering 
upon our task, however, avc think it may add to the interest with wdiich these 
engravings will be seen, to inform our readers that several of them are from 
drawings made by the late W. II. Bartlett, only a few montlis previous to his 
lamented decease; being amongst the last productions of that gentleman’s pencil, 
must give them an additional value to those who have so often admired his 
faithful pictures of the East, as depicted in the earlier part of the present work, 
and also in the Christian in Palestine.” We shall now proceed to describe 

GALLIPOLI. 

Situated about the centre of the peninsula known to the ancients as the 
Thracian Chersonesus, and about forty miles from the Dardanelles, the town ot 
Gallipoli stretches along the side of a bay sufficiently extensive to aflord shelter 
for a large fleet, and is favoured with a safe landing-place, acccssililc even in bad 
w^eather. The north side is protected by formidable batteries, wliicli could easily 
prevent the passage of any vessel with hostile intentions, and the whole width 
of the peninsula (about five miles) has recently been traversed by strong defences 
thrown up by the allied armies. Tliesc w'orks, though executed in a lew 
months, are yet assumed to be sullicienfc to resist the attacks ot a stiong in\ading 
force. 
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The town itself contains a mixed population of about 17,000 inhabitants, com- 
posed of Turks, (1 reeks, Jews, and Armetiiaiis, who crowd together in a mass of 
rniiious hovels which would excite the disgust of the meanest inhabitants of our 
British cities. \\"c will borrow the pen of a recent visitor, whose descriptive 
powers have given us a lively picture of the present state of this remarkable 
port. 

“ Take dilapidated out-houses of farnici*s’ yards in England ; remove rickety 
old wooden tenements of llolywell-strcct, Wyeh-strcct, and the Borough; cateh 
up wherever you can any seedy, cracked, shuttcrless structures of planks and tiles 
that Itavo escaped the ravages of time in our cathedral towns; carry olf sheds and 
stalls from Billingsgate, and add to them the huts along the shores of the 
Thames, between Londou-bridge .and Grc('nwich; bring them all to the 
European side of the straits of the Dardanelles ; and having pitched on the most 
exposed portions of the coaat, on a bare hilt sloping aw.ay to the water’s edge, 
with sc.arcely tree or shrub, tumble them higgledy-piggledy on its declivity in 
suchwisc that the streets may resemble on a large sctilc the devious traces of a 
book-worm through some old tome; let the road w, ay be very marrow or of irregu- 
larly varying breadth, according to the buildings and projections of the liouscs, 
and lilh-'d with large, round slippery stonc.s, painful and hazardous to walk upon ; 
here and there borrow a dirty gutter from a back street in Boulogne; let the 
houses in parts lean across to e.ach other, so that the tiles meet, or that a few 
planks thrown across from over the doorw.ays unite and form a sort of passage or 
arcade; steal some of our popidar monuments, the shafts of v.arious national testi- 
monials, or Irish round towers, surround them by a light gallery about twelve feet 
from the toj), put on a large, extinguisher-shaped roof, paint them all white, and 
Iniving thus made them into minarets, clap them down into the maze of buildings ; 
then let fall big stones over the pl.ace; plant little windmills with odd-looking s.ails 
on (he crests of the hill over the town; transport the ruins of a feudal tower from 
northern Italy, and put it in the centre of the town, with a Hanking lower extend- 
ing to the water’s edg<!; erect a few buildings of wood by the water-side, to serve 
as nz/e.?, custoni-honses, and government stores;- and when you have done this, 
you have, to all appearance, imitated the process by which the town of G.'dlipoli 
was created.” 
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• VARNA. 

This is one of the largest towns on the western side of the Black Sea, and the 
residence of a Pacha, though it does not contain more than 4000 houses and ten 
or twelve mosques. The Greek population have also made it the seat of one of 
their bishoprics. Varna has acquired some celebrity by the obstinate defence 
which it made against the Russian arms in 1828. The invaders were fully aware 
of the importance of its possession, and exerted themselves to the utmost ; but their 
ultimate conquest was due rather to the treachery of the Turkish commander 
than to the valour of their own arms. Colonel Chesney, whose opinions on military 
topics are entitled to our consideration, has thus described the position of Varna 
as a fortified town : “ The circumference of the city is about three miles, and 
before the removal of the guns from the sea face, for the defence of Silistria, there 
were 162 pieces of mounted cannon of various calibres. Pully 100 of these 
remained in 1828, and, with the exception of one gun on each flank, they were 
chiefly mounted on the fences of the bastions. Inside the works the ground 
rises to some height, both at the western and eastern quarters of the town. The 
hills thus form a slope towards the sea, near which stands a Byzantine castle, 
defended by high square turrets. This work serves as a magazine as well as a kind 
of keep or citadel. Since the siege of 1828 these works have been increased, 
and the whole has, in 1854, received the advantage of the skill of European 
engineers.” 

On the 10th of August, 1854, a fire occurred, which destroyed a considerable 
portion of the town. The allied troops, who were at that time in Varna — making 
preparations for their departure for Sebastopol — rendered efficient assistance, but 
such is the combustible nature of Turkish houses that the fire was not ex- 
tinguished till the third day, when it had destroyed about five hundred dwellings, 
some buildings in which military stores were deposited, and also a large granary 
filled with rice. Fortunately, however, the powder-magazine of the French army 
was, by the exertions of the soldiers, aided by a change of wind, saved from the 
destruction. No person who has visited the East will ever be surprised at the number 
and the extent of the fires which are continually taking place. The materials of 
building, where every erection is of wood — ^the close, narrow, and irregular streets 
— ^the want in many instances of a ready supply of water, combined with the 
fatalism of the populace, which induces them to look upon a calamity of this kind 
as a direct interposition of the Almighty, that it is sinful to resist — ^all unite to 
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favour the ravages of tliis most destructive element. Tlierc is every reason to 
fear that the catastro})he was, on this occasion, the work of an incendiary, and had 
its foundation in the desire to delay the sailing of the troops until the Black Sea 
was no longer a safe highway for a number of small and densedy crowded transports. 
If tliis was the object of the perpetrators of the crime they were at all events 
signally disappointed — the licet sailed at its appointed time, and left Varna for its 
inhabitants to rebuild at their leisure. 


ODESSA. 


This town has perhaps increased in importance with greater rapidity than any 
other in the Russian Empire; its foundations having been laid as recently as 
1793, when tliL Iv.nprcss Catherine IL, desirous of possessing a commercial port 
upon the shores of tiic Black Sea, selected this spot for its creation, Subseciuent 
events have justified the wisdom of her choice, and the labours of her imperial 
successors have made Odessa the emporium of the surrounding country. The 
town is laid out with great regularity on a declivity sloping tow^ards the sea. Ihe 
houses arc mostly detached, and built of a soft stono obtained in the iicighboiir- 
liood ; they are rarely more than tw o stories in height, and the streets being wide 
and straight, the whole place possesses an air of cleanliness and respectability. 
The harbour is formed by two large moles, and is sufficiently capacious to contain 
about two hundred vessels. Along the quays are numerous granaries for the 
reception of the corn, which is brought in great quantities from the interior, and 
shipped from this port. Among tlic public buildings we must give the first place 
to the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, but the palace of the Governor, the Merchants^ 
Exchange, the Custom-House, and the Admiralty, arc all deserving of commen- 
dation. In the centre of the Esplanade is a bronze statue of the Due dc Richelieu, 
a French nobleman, who left his country during the reign of the first Napoleon, 
and was received into the service of Russia by the Emperor Alexander, who 
appointed him governor of Odessa. It is to the talents and perseverance of this 
nobleman that the town ow^es much of its greatness. He founded a Lyceum, 
which still bears his name, a theatre, and a museum ; and it is probably at his 
suggestion that Odessa was created a free port in 1817. One of Alexanders 
earliest edicts exempted it from taxation for a long term of years, and also from 
being compelled to furnish quarters for the imperial troops, while a tenth of the 
custom duties w'os set apart for the improvement of the harbour* 
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On the 22nd of April, 185 t, the allied fleets, under Admirals Hamilton and 
Dundas, anchored before Odessa, and bombarded the place for several hours. The 
result of this action was the dcatruetion of the imperial ATole by the explosion of 
a powder-magazine ; the burning of one Kussian frigate in the harl)our, two 
unfinished vessels on the stocks in the dockyard, and between twenty and thiitv 
merchantmen. Tdie damage would have ])cen much greater if the French and Fiiglish 
commanders had not determined to respect the neutral shipping in the Quarantine 
Harbour, and also, as far as possildc, the private property in the town; ])ut the 
splendid palace of Prince Woronzoff, situated near the quays, was set on fire, and 
nearly consumed. Serious damage was, of course, done to the Russian defences, 
but these have since been repaired, and, at the present time (July, 1855), they are 
probably in a far more cflcctive state than at the commencement of the war ; the 
natural position of the town, however, is such that it must always he exposed to 
the attacks of a naval squadron, the guns of which can command the batteries on 
shore. The assailants on the occasion above noticed were eight steam-ships, five 
lilnglish and three French ; amongst the Fi\glish vessels was one named the 
Tiger, which, unfortunately, soon afterwards was captured by the enemy: while 
cruising off Odessa, her captain, carried away by the desire of securing a Russian 
prize, approached so near the shore that he ran his vessel aground, he was then 
at the mercy of his foes, who, after a severe contest, made prisoners of the greater 
portion of the crew ; they were, however, unable to retain the ship, as she took 
fire, and was burnt to the water’s edge. 


SMYRNA. 


Altliough not situated on the llospborus or the Danube, and therefore 
not strictly within the province of our work, Smyrna is of suflicieiit importance 
in its position Avitli relation to the comincrec of Fasterii J']urope to justify \is in 
lioping that our illustration will not be deemed a siq)crlluity. Smyrna is one of 
the oldest ports in the Levant, and though it has several times suffered severely 
hy earthquakes, its situation is so favourable for trade that it has soon recovered 
from their cflccts. Approached from the sea it has the form of an amphitheatre, 
surmounted by a castle, that formerly commanded the town, but the fortifications 
of which have been allowed to fall info such a state of decay as to render them of 
small value for the purposes of defence. Reautiful as Smyrna looks wlien seen 
from a distance, a closer inspection reveals the usual state of eastern cities — the 
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streets arc narrow, dirty, and ill-paved, mostly unlightcd, and all undrained. Tlie 
apathy and fatalism of the Turks prevent them taking even the most ordinary 
means of security against the ravages of a disorder too well-known in the East, 
and the plague has been far more destructive to Smyrna than the sword of the 
enemy or the convulsions of earthquakes. It is within the memory of the present 
generation that more than 50,000 persona, in the town and its environs, fell victims 
to this fatal disease during a single visitation. 

The population of Smyrna has been variously estimated, but the best authorities 
consider it about 120,000, of which not more than one half arc Turks, and about 
85,000 to 38,000 Greeks; the remainder is composed of the various nations of 
ICiirope, including a large proportion of Armenians and Jews, by whom the trade 
of the port is almost monopolised, Avhich perhaps exceeds that of any other city in 
the Turkish dominions; and although of course seriously cfl’eetcd by the present 
w\ar, it still continues to export largely to England, the Continent of Europe, and 
the United States. 

Our engraving gives a faithful transcript of the bay, the city, and the castle 
before mentioned ; the foreground is enlivened by a representation of a scene wliieli 
is to be met witli every day in the outskirts of Smyrna: a string of camels, with 
their attendant drivers and guards, are slowly winding down tlic rocky dcjscent, 
on the eve of completing a journey that may have had its commencement in 
Persia, and have occupied months in its accomplishment. Were it not tluit the 
goods which form tlic staple of this trade arc costly in proportion to their bulk 
(as silks, drugs, and spices), and human labour almost valueless, the time and cost 
of such journeys would be fatal to their success. The present war has, howxver, 
done much for the instruction of the Turkish government as to the advantages to 
be derived from better roads and quicker transit, and may ultimately be produc- 
tive of such improvements in locomotion as to supersede this patriarchal mode of 
travelling. 

The bazaars of Smyrna are not so remarkable for their splendour as are those 
of Constantinople and some other eastern cities; their renown is dependent rather 
upon their extent and the great amount of business which is effected within their 
dingy recesses, A popular author thus details his impressions upon a first visit : — 
There sat the merchants, quiet, solemn, but with friendly looks. There was no 
smoking— it was Ramazan — no eating; the fish and meat fizzing in the enormous 
pots arc only for the Christians. The children abounded; the law is not so 
stringent upon them, and many wandering merchants were there selling figs (in 
the name of the prophet doubtless) for their benefit, and elbowing onwards with 
baskets of grapes and cucumbers. Countrymen passed, bristling over with arms, 
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each with a huge bellyful of pistols and daggers at his girdle, fierce, but not the 
least dangerous. Wild, swarthy Arabs, who had come in with tlic caravans, walked 
solemnly about, very dificrent in look and demeanour from the sleek inhabitants 
of the town. Greeks and Jews squatted and smoked, their shops tended by 
sallow-faced boys with large eyes, who smiled and welcomed you in, negroes 
bustling about in gaudy colours, and women with black nose-bags and shuilling 
yellow slippers chatted and bargained at the doors of little shops. There was the 
rope (piarter, and the sweetmeat quarter, and the pipe bazaar, and the arm bazaars, 
and the little turned-up shoe quarter, and the shops where ready-made jackets 
and pelisses were swinging, and the region wdiore, under the ragged awnings, 
regiments of tailors w'ere at work. The sun peeps through these awnings of mat 
or canvass, which arc hung over the narrow lanes of the bazaar, and ornaments 
them with a thousand freaks of light and sliadow^’^ lint our space warns us that 
we must not continue tlic extract ; our readers will find it, however; with much 
more pleasant gossiping description, in M. A. Titmarsh’s Notes of a Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo.^^ 


SEBaSTOPOL. 

\ 

'flic subject of our present engraving has, in a few months, ae([uired a 
cedebrity unequalled by any other toAvn in Europe. Three great nations have 
chosen it as the ground whereon to decide their (inarrcl. Beneath its walls the 
(lags of England and Prance have been united in friendship, and thonsaiids of 
their bravest soldiers have fought with that courage and perseverance which have 
ocen too often tested iu contests with each other. The siege has been long, the 
sacrifice of human life great, and even while w'c write the ultimate result is still 
uncertain. Alma, Inkcrmaii, and Balaclava, arc names whicli have become 
familiar to our cars, and will take their place with honour in the records of botli 
French and English history ; but wx have yet only to hope for the day when that 
of Sebastopol shall hcud the list, and the great naval arsenal of llussia be the 
scene of an allied victory. The annals of modern warfare do not comprise a 
siege in which the valour of the assailants has been greater, nor the skill of tlic 
defenders more ably exercised. An army lias been immolated, and both its 
commanders liavc fallen victims to the climate, and Sebastopol is yet iinwoii. 
Let us turn for a few minutes to the inquiry of wdiat has been accomplished. 
It is now the last stronghold of the autocrat in the Black Sea — all his otlier 
fortifications have been abandoned^ and arc either licaps of shapeless ruins or in 
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the hands of his foes. The fleet that once proudly filled the harbour (which 
forms so prominent a feature in our engraving), and which but recently achieved 
the massacre at Sinope, is now a remnant — the larger portion rots beneath the 
Waves, ignobly sunk by the orders of the monarch wlio called* it into' being; the 
town itself is, we trust, doomed ere long to meet a similar fate — destruction from 
the hands of tlie men who undertook its defence. 

To leave the present exciting phase of the history of Sebastopol, and turn to 
its origin, it may surprise some of our readers to learn that scarce a hundred years 
since a few wretched Tartar huts, known as the village of Akhtier, occupied the 
site of Sebastopol. It is to Catherine II. that the honour of founding the 
present town belongs. This crafty and ambitious woman was fully aware of the 
importance of a strongly fortified harbour in the Black Sea for the defence of her 
newly-acquired territory in the Crimea, and also to assist in her ultimate designs 
against Constantinople. In obedience to lier instructions, the works were 
commenced in 178(3, and, encouraged by her favour, soon acquired a pre-eminence 
over older ports. The liouscs arc superior in building to tliosc of the generality 
of Russian towns, being chiefly of stone. They rise froiff the side of the harbour 
in a scries of terraces to nearly 200 feet above the water, and are mostly occupied 
by persons connected, either directly or indirectly, with the naval arsenal and 
government; permission has rarely been granted for the residence of strangers, 
and even Russians are not at all times permitted to remain. The public buildings 
are of the usual character, including churches, a museum, theatre, liospital, and 
public schools ; before the present attack, many of them were said to possess 
considerable arcliitectural merit, but their beauty must have suffered severely by 
recent bombardments. 

Tlic fortifications of Sebastopol arc the eliief points of interest to the English 
reader, but as the principal batteries are indicated on the plate, there is the less 
necessity for a lengthened description, the more especially as we must now bring 
our brief sketches to a conclusion ; but, previous to doing so, we are desirous of 
acknowledging our obligations to Nolan’s History of the War against Russia” — a 
work in which our readers will find an animated description of tho events connected 
with the protracted siege Sebastopol lias sustained, with much inforniatiou relative 
to all those places of which illustrations have been given in this work, and wliich 
have acquired additional interest from the present contest. 


KNIJ or THE IIEAUTIES OF TJJE JUuSniOULS. 












